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PKEFACE. 



Pope, in Lis Advertisement to the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
says : " Many will know their own pictures in it ; but I have, 
for the most part, spared their names, and they may escape beiog 
laughed at if they please." 

I cannot say so much for the record of my two visits to Little 
Pedlington : " many will know their own pictures in it," but that 
will be owing to no skill of mine in the art of portraiture, but 
simply to the circumstance of my having adopted the inexpert 
sign-painter's expedient, and named them outright. Having no 
motive for concealment, I have concealed nothing; and I here 
declare in the face of the whole world. Little Pedlington not 
excepted, that Hobbleday is Hobbleday ; Eummins, Eammins ; 
Daubson, Daubson; Piat,Piat; Strut, Strut; MissCripps, Miss 
Cripps; Tippleton, Tippleton — and so of the rest. Had I 
fastidiously taken refuge in such poetical personifications as 
Humbug, Quackery, Morbid Vanity, Cant, Puffery, Affectation, 
Unmitigated Selfishness, and others, the Pedlingtonians them- 
selves would have seen through the hollow device, and applied 
those abstractions with tolerable precision; wliilst certain 
wicked-minded Londoners might have distributed them amongst 
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IV P»BPACE. 

their own acquaintance, each according to his fancy — a danger 
particularly to be avoided, 

I am less anxious concerning incidents and events, which I 
have accurately narrated ; the habits and manners of the great 
mass of Little Pedlingtonians, and their amusements in public 
and private, which I have faithfully described ; their Theatricals, 
some branches of their Literafture, and some portions of their 
Critical Press ; of all which I have treated largely, as becomes 
their importance, and exhibited many specimens for (as I trust) 
imitation ; — concerning all these I am less anxious : and should 
any ingenious reader choose to amuse himself by imagining 
parallels to them elsewhere, he is at perfect liberty to do so. 

Little Pedlington I first visited as long ago as July, 1835 ; and 
notes of that, and of a subsequent visit, were published, from 
time to time, between that period and January of the present 
year. Li arranging the papers for publication collectively, it 
became necessary to add, to alter, and to retract ; yet, notwith- 
standing great care in the work, I fear I have to apologize for 
some few trifling, though almost unavoidable, repetitions. 

Li the course of these volumes are so many allusions to the 
"Guide Book,''* that for the assistance of such readers as are 
unacquainted with it, and to whom, consequently, those allusions 
would be unintelligible, it has been deemed expedient that it 
should be inserted in the Introduction ; they, therefore, who, by 
its aid, or haply, by a visit to the place, are already familiar with 
the history and localities of Little Pedlington, will pardon its 
re-appearance in favour of those who are less fortunate. 



^ Once already r«-published in " Sketches and Recollections." 
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PBEIACB. " 

Cant, Puffery, Humbug, and Quackery, words whicli I have 
already used, are, undoubtedly, very ugly words ; but, as is the 
case witb some faces, their ugliness is fully redeemed by their 
expressiveness. The qualities which they represent I detected 
must I confess it ?— even in Little PedUngton. I have taken the 
Uberty to laugh at them. Should the reader laugh with me, I 
shall be satisfied. 

J. P. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Felix Hoppy, Esq., Master of tlie Ceremonies at Little 
Pedlingtoi^ has conferred upon the world in general, and upon 
me in particular, a never-sufficiently-to-be-appreciated favour, by 
the publication of the Little Fedlington Guide. At the 
approach of the summer season, — that season when London (and 
smce the pacification of Europe, all England) is declared to be 
unendurable by all those who fancy that they shall be happier 
anywhere than where they happen to be, and who possess the 
means and the opportunity of indulging in the experiment of 
chauffe of place ; at the approach of that season, this present, I 
found myself, like Othello, " perplexed in the extreme." The 
self-proposed question, " And where shall I go this year ? " I 
could not answer in any way to my satisfaction. I had visited, 
as I believed, every spot in Europe which celebrity, from some 
cause or other, had rendered attractive. I had climbed many 
thousands of feet up Mont Blanc, and stood on the very summit 
of Greenwich Hill; I had " swam on a gondola" at Venice, and 
"patienced" in a punt at Putney; had found my way through 
the dark and tangled forests of Germany, and lost it in toe 
Maze at Hampton Court ; bathed in the changing waters of the 
Ehone, and floundered in the consistent mud of Gravesend; 
beheld the fading glories of old Rome, and the rising splendours 
of New Kemp Town ; I had heard the Miserere performed in 
the Sistine Chapel, and the hundred-and-fourth psalm sung by 
the charity boys in Hampstead church ; I had seen the Raphaels 
at Florence, the Correggios at Dresden, the Rembrandts at 
Rotterdam, and the camera-obscura at Margate ; I had tasted of 
caviare on the shores of the Black Sea, and of white-bait on the 
banks of Blackwall ; I had travelled on a Russian sledge and in 
a Brentford omnibus; I had been everywhere (in Europe— 
the boundary of all my travelling projects), done everything, 
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2 LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 

seen everything, heard everything, and tasted of everything. 
Novelty and change of scene are the idle man's inducements to 
travel : for me there remained neither : I was — to use a melan- 
choly phrase I once heard feelingly uttered by a young nobleman 
who had not then attained his twentieth year-— blase sur tout! 
Still the unanswerable question recurred — "Andir^tf shall I 
go ^^w year?" 

As for the hundredth time I exclaimed, " And where shall I 
go this year ? " a packet was sent to me by my bookseller, who 
has a general order to supply me with all voyages, traveb, 
journeys, tours, road-books, guides, and atlases, as soon as 
published. The parcel contained new editions of "DeiAam's 
Travels in Africa," of '* Humboldt's in South America," and of 
"Parry's Voyages;" together with, just published, and almost 
wet from the press, " The Stranger's Guide through Little Ped- 
lington, by Eelix Hqppy, Esq., M.C." Throvnng aside the 
rest as unimportant to my present purpose, I, on the instant^ 
perused thb last. 

I was much pleased with the amiable understanding that 
seemed to exist between this and all other giude-books which I 
had ever consulted. It is but altering the nmne of the place in 
the title-page, as occasion may require, and the same book will 
carry you very creditably through every watering-place in 
England. You have in each a High Street, and a North Street, 
and a Crescent; a pansh church, a poor-house^ and a charity 
school; the best supplied market in t^ kingdom; the mo^ 
highly-talented apothecary in Europe ; the most learned parson 
in Christendom ; the most obliging circulatin^library-keeper in 
the knovm world ; the most accommodating mistress of a ooard- 
ing-house in the universe ; and the most s^ubrious of climates, 
adapted to the cure of every imaginable disorder and to the 
improvement of every possible constitution. It is true that the 
tradesmen recommended to you by one Guide-book are severally 
named Scarsnell, Larkins, and Simcoe, (the town's-people 
usually consisting of ramifications of about three families;) whilst 
by another you are referred to nothing but Tupfords, Ruffens, 
and Whiffhells. This certainly is a remarkable difference, but it 
is the only one which I could ever discover in these poHte Cice- 
roni ; all other points, or, at least, nineteen out of every twenty, 
being notices of precisely the same things in precisely the same 
language, and the twentieth hardly ever worth the trouWe of a 
distinction. But here is Mr. Hoppy's :— 
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THE STEANGEFS GUIDE 

THBOUQH 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON: 

COMrRUINO 

ITS HISTORY PROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO 
THE PRESENT TIME; 

TOOBTHSR WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 

I 

lis ^idiqmtxts^ CnnasitxeS; ^xmmttmt$, l^ttmmtinB, ftc, 

ALSO A DESCRIPTION OF ITS ENVIRONS. 

BY FELIX HOPPY, Esq. 

Master of the Ceremonies, 

EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR ELEGANT BNQRAVINQS, OP THE PARISH 

rUMP, THE REV. JONATHAN JUBB, THE VALE OF HEALTH, 

AND THE EXTBNSrVB NEW BURYINO-GROUND. 



** Haa, Pkdlingtonia 1 Hail, thou favoured spot ! 
What's good is found in thee ; i^hat's not, is not. 
Peace crowns thy dweilings. Health protects thy fields. 
And Plenty all her c<anucopia yields." 

PKDLINGTONIA : o Descriptivc Poem hy the Rev, J, Jubh, 



JAMES YAWKINS, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
183—. 
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HISTORY. 



The UmTersal Deluge, which transformed the Tariegated and 
smiling face of oar terrestrial globe into one unvaried and mono- 
tonons mass of the aqueous element, and which, in its ruthless and 
unpitying course, oyerwhelmed and swallowed up cities, empires, 
and nations, sparing neither the monarch's palace nor the peasant's 
hut ; and which bowed down alike the gentle hill and the giaixt 
mountain, rooting up not only the tender plant of the garden, but 
also the mighty oak of the forest ; and which, unlike the genial 
and beneficial showers of spring, which bend&cently fost^ the 
fruits of the earth for the use of man; but which, more like the 
raging cataract, converted our rolling planet into one wide, vast, 
waste of waters, disfigured also the fair spot on which now stands 
the town of Little Pwlington. 

But to descend to a later period. 

Little Pedlington (or, as it has at various times been written, 
Peddle-le-town, Peddle-in-town, Piddletown, Peddletown, and 
Peedletown), (it is now invariably called bv its more euphonious 
appellation of Pedlington), is situated in the county of — ; — , at 
the distance of — miles from London. And here, reflecting on 
these successive changes, we cannot refrain from quoting that apt 
line of the Swan of Avon,* — 

" Each doth suffer a sea change." 

But to proceed. 

Of the extreme antiquity of this place there can be no doubt, 
for our ingenious townsman, Simcox Rummins, Esq., F.S.A., has 
clearly proved, in his learned and elaborate Essay on that subject 
(a /ew copies of which may still be obtained by an early applica- 
tion to Mr. Yawkins, Bookseller, Market Square), that the iden- 
tical ground on which the present town is built existed long prior 
to the invasion of Britain bv Julius Caesar ! And, if mrther 
proof were wanting, it might be adduced in an ancient coin, dug 
up about thirtv years ago by some workmen, who were employed 
in removing Mob's Pound, which formerly stood at the north- 
east comer of South Street, and of which the curious visitor may 
still discover some faint traces. Of such antiquity is this precious 

♦ Wo need not inform our poetical readers that we allude to tho 
immortal Shakspcare. 
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AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 5 

relic, that one side of it is worn ])erfectly smooth, whilst, on the 
other, nothing more can be perceived than the almost impercep- 
tible outline of two heads, and these remains of the legend, which 
have baffled the attempts of the most profound antiquaries to 
determine to which epoch of Homan greatness to refer it : 

GUI*— US ET M— R- 

The sneers of a certain bookseller not a hundred miles from South 
Street, who has published icAat he calls a Pedlington Guide, and 
who describes the coin as nothing more than a WilJiam-and-Mary's 
shining, we treat with the contempt they deserve. It is in the 
possession of the eminent gentleman we have already mentioned, 
who, with his well-known libendity, is always happy to offer it to 
the inspection of intelligent visitors, who will know how to decide 
between the ignorant assertion of a Sn-gg>rst>n and the opinion of 
a Rummins ! 

During the Civil Wars between the rival houses of York and 
Lsoicaster, as well as in the later conflicts between Charles and 
the Parliament, indeed, in every case where courage and wisdom 
were called into action — 

** that dissension should our land divide ! " 

PSDUNGTONIA. 

it doe^ not appear, from any positive record, that our town took 
any part ; — ^but who can doubt that it did P " The fortifications," 
(see Rnmmins,) " if any did ever exist, must long since have been 
demolished, for not the slightest traces of any are to be found. 
I must, however, except the ditch which traverses the north end 
of High Street, and which, although it now be drjr, and so nar- 
row as to allow of one's stepping across it, must, if ever it had 
been a military work, have been so wide and deep as to be capable 
of containing a considerable quantity of water. Nor must 1 con- 
ceal the fact that, not many years ago, two sword-blades and a can- 
non-ball were therein discovered : these are now in my possession." 
The testimony of so impartial a writer to the prowess of the Ped- 
lingtonians cannot be too highly valued ; nor must their modesty 
recoil if we again quote the unrivalled poem from whence we have 
extracted our motto : — ' 

" Fair are thy daughters^ and thy sons how brave ! 
No Pedlirtgtonian «'«r mil he a slave. 
Friend to his country, and his King's well-wisher. 
At Glory's call he'll serve in the militia." 
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6 LITTLE PBDLINGTON. 

But it is only of late years that Little Pedlington has assumed its 
present importance, and justified its claims to be ranked amongst 
those towns and cities which adorn and dignify the British em- 
pire ; and, if it yield the palm for extent and splendour to the 
metropolis of England,* it will confess itself second to no other 
for antiquity, beauty, and salubrity ; nor need it fear to enter the 
lists in honourable competition with any, for the meed due to in- 
tellect and refinement, boasting, as it does, of possessing in its 
bosom a Bummins and a Jubb, a few copies of whose unrivalled 
and truly classical Poem, called Pedlingtonia, descriptive of 
the beauties of the place, may still be had at Yawkins's Library, 
^ price 2*. with a plate, and for which an early application is ear- 
nestly recommended. 

"W© have no hesitation in declaring it as our impartial opinion 
that, for classic purity of taste and style, nothing, since the (mys of 
'Pope, has appeared worthy of comparison with this Poem : it is truly 
Doric. Without intending to decry B-r-n, C-mpb-U, M — re, R-g-rs, 
or Sc-tt, wo will venture to prophesy that this work will operate a 
reform in the public taste, bring back poetry to what it ought to he, and 
obtain for its author a deathless fame. We are proud to say it is 
the production of our highly-gifted Curate and townsman, the Bev. 
Jonathsui Jubb." — See the Pedlington Weekly Observer y Juiie 17th, 

THE TOWN. 

The entrance to Little Pedlington from the London road is by 
High Street, and presents to the astonished eye of the visitor aa 
aspect truly imposing ; nor will the first impression thus created 
be easily obliterated from the "mind's eye.^f On one side, after 
passing between two rows of well-grown elms, stands Minerva 
Mansion, a seminary for young ladies, kept by Miss Jubb, sister 
of the Rev. J. Jubb, imder whose able supermtendence is Birch 
House, in the Crescent, a seminsury for young gentlemen, the 
terms of both of which may be had at Yawkins's Library ; and 
on the other, the view is met by the Green Dragon Inn, kept by 
Mr. Scorewell, whose politeness and attention are proverbial, and 
where travellers may be sure of meeting with every accommoda- 
tion on very reasonable terms. 

Passing along, we come to East Street, West Street, North 
Street, and South Street, so named from the several directions 
they take (see Mimmins), all converging into a focus, designated 

* London. f Shakspeare. 
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Market Square (now one of the fashiosaUe iHromenades)^ the 
market baying formerly been held on the identical spot now occu- 
pied by the New Pump ; of which more in its proper place. 

But, if we are at a loss to which of these noble streets to give 
the preference, whether for regularity or cleanliness, inwbat terms 
shall we describe the Crescent P Well ma^ it be said, that English- 
men are prone to explore foreign countries ere yet they are ac- 
quainted with their own ; and many a one will talk ecstatically 
of the marble palaces of Venice and Herculaneum, who is ignorant 
of the beauties of Little Pedlington. The Crescent, then, is at 
the end of North Street, and is so called from the peculiarity of 
its form (we are again indebted to Rnmmins), it being somewhat 
in the shape of a half-moon. It consists of twenty-four houses, 
mansions we might say, uniformly boilt of bright red bricks, 
which, when thje son is fall upon them, are of dazzling brilliancy. 
There are bow-windows to all the edifices ; and each haying a light 
green door with a Mghly-polished brass knocker, three snow-white 
steps forming the ascent, an effect is produced which to be ad- 
mired need only to be seen, and which, though some other places 
mayperhaps equal, none certainly can surpass. 

We cannot quit the Crescent without calling the attention of 
the Hteraiy pii]grim to the second house from the left-hand comer. 

No, 23. TSBKE UVES JUBB ! 

^ A BOHiaUiing inward tells me that my name 
May shine conspicuous in the rolls of Fame ; 
The traveller here his pensive brow may rub. 
And softly sigh, ' Here dwelt the tuneful Jubb.*" 

Pbdlingtonia. 



THB BOAEDING'-HOUSES, LIBRARIES, PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 

iSroceed we now to matters which, albeit of less stirring in- 
terest, axe yet not devoid of pleasure and utility. And first, to 
the • 

BOARDING-HOUSES. 

The principal Boarding-house is kept Iw Mrs. Stintum, and is 
delightfuUjr situated No. 17, Crescent. This excellent establish- 
ment combines elegance with comfort, and nothing can exceed the 
oare and attention of the proprietress to her guests, who will find 
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under her fostering auspices all that their own homes would afford. 
This house is always thronged with the most elegant company. 

Mrs. Starvnm's Boarding-house, which yields io none for com- 
fort, and which for elegance few can excel, is most beautifully 
situated No. 11, South Street. The attention and assiduity of 
Mrs. Starvum are proverbial. As none but the haut ton are re- 
ceived here, we need not add, that visitors will not find a defi- 
ciency in any of those comforts and conveniences which they 
have been accustomed to in their own houses. 

LIBRARIES. 

Yawkins*s Libra^, in Market Square, has long been known to 
the frequenters of Little Pedlington ; and, if an excellent collec- 
tion of books, urbanity, all the new publications, attention, all 
sorts of choice perfumery, tooth-brushes, dispatch in the execu- 
tion of orders, Tunbridge-ware, &c., &c., all at the most moderate 
prices, can claim the suffrages of the public, we have no hesita- 
tion in requesting their patronage of Mr. Yawkins. 

Nor should we be just in failing to recommend Snargate's 
long-established Library in High Street. Here will subscribers 
be famished with both old and new publications with the utmost 
readiness, and with a politeness highly creditable to the 
proprietor. And, if moderate charges for Tunbridge-ware, 

Serfumery of the best quality, &c., &c., &c., are a desioeratum, 
Ir. Snargate will be certain of an ample share of support. Here 
also is the Post-office. 

There is also (as we are told) a minor establishment in Market 
Street, kept by a person of the name of Sniffgerston, the pub- 
lisher of a would-be Pedlington Guide. It woulaill become its to 
speak of the work itself, which abounds in errors of the grossest 
kind, and will be found altogether useless to the traveller; but of 
the establishment we are bound in fairness to say, that nothing 
can be urged against it, as we are informed that it is resorted to 
by some of the respectable tbades-peoplb of the town, and 
the PABMEBS and countey-polks on Market-days. 

THE THEATRE. 

From time immemorial the drama has been a chief source of 
amusement to the intellectual and the enlightened; nay, the 
Greeks and Romans patronized this innocent refuge from the 
busy cares of life ; and it is beyond dispute that theatres were to 
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be found in the kingdoms both of Home and Athens. No 
wonder is it, therefore, that Little Pedlington should languish 
for a fitting temple for the reception of Thalia and Melpomene ;* 
and that lawkins's timber-yard shonld be eontemplated as a 
convenient site for its erection. Mr. Snargate, the architect, has 
already executed a plan for a theatre, which will, in every 
respect, be worthy of our town: lae need say no more; and 
Messrs. Yawkins, Snargate, and Co., our obliging bankers, have 
liberally consented to receive subscriptions for that purpose. 
At present, Mr. Strut's inimitable company, from Dunstable, 
perform in a commodious outhouse belongmg to Mr. Sniggerston, 
the brewer, which is tastefully fitted up for the occasion. Ere 
long, however, we hope to receive the facetious Tippleton, the 
heart-rending Snoxell, and the versatile and incomparable Mrs. 
Biggleswade, in an edifice more becoming their high deserts. 

YAWKINS'S SKITTLE-GROUND. 

Nor should the lover of skittles and the fine arts fail to visit 
this place. On entering, he is astonished at beholding, at the 
further extremity, a Grenadier, with firelock and fixed bayonet, 
standing, as it were, sentry. ** What ! '* he involuntarily exclaims, 
"the military in these peaceful retreats!" But, on nearer 
approach, he discovers it to be — ^wbat ? — ^incredible as it may 
seem, nothing more than a painted canvass ! Such is the illusion 
of art ! For this unrivalled work we are indebted to the pencil 
of Mr. Daubson, portrait-painter, No. 6, West Stifeet, where 
hkenesses are taken in a superior style at five shillings to one 
guinea, and profiles done in one minute, at only one shilling 
each. 

Yet, will it be believed ! a certain jealous body of artists, in 
London, refused to exhibit this proauction, now the pride of 
Little PedHngton ! Such is the force of jaundiced envy ! Well 
might our " tuneful Jubb'* thunder out the satire, which, should 
it demolish them, it will be well for modest merit, like our 
Daubson's, and they will have no one to thank for it but 
themselves. 

" ' Where seek him' (cries th' astonish'd stranger here), 
' Who drew this ail-but breathing Grenadier ? ' — 

Not where, in academic pride, we see 

Sir David Wilkie and Sir Martin Shee, 



* The Goddesses of Tragedy and Comedy. 
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BriggSy Phillips, Landseer, Picka-sgill, and, yea ! 

Turner, and R. B. Reinagle, R.A. 

His works they hide in darksome nook, while they 

Exhibit iheiri in all the blaze of day ; 

His hang they high upon their higheet wall. 

Or, such their envy ! hang them, not <U aiL 

Stand forth, my I^bson, matchless and alone ! 

And to the worid in general be it known 

That Pedlingtonia proud prockdms thee for her own ! 

Pediingtonia. 



INNS. 



i\") 



Of the inns, we have already mentioned the Green Dragon. 
No way inferior to it for accommodation, civility, and reason- 
able charges, i%. Stintum's Golden Lion in East Street ; and 
truth compels us to pass the same encomium upon the Butterfly 
and Bullflnch, in Msurket Street, kept by Snargate. 



BATHS. 

That immersion in water, or, as it is commonly called, bathing, 
was practised, both for health and cleanliness, by the ancients, is 
clearly proved by the existence of baths in Rome, still beann^ 
the names of the emperors for whose use they were constructed 
—emperors long since crumbled into dust ! But bathsy properly 
so called, were reserved for the use only of the great ; the mid- 
dling and lower classes plunging (such is the opinion of our 
learned townsman, Bummins) into the I'lba:.* Our town, how- 
ever, can boast of two establishments, to which all classes may 
resort ; and if we hesitate to say that Mrs. "Yawkins's hot and 
cold baths, No. 22, West Street, are unecjualled for comfort and 
cleanliness, it is only because we must, m justice, admit, that 
nothing can exceed the cleanliness and comfort to be found at 
the cold and hot baths kept by Widow Sniggerston, No. 14, 
Market Square. 

THE MARKET. 

The Market is in Market Street, which (as Rummins has in- 
geniousljr observed in his Antiquities of Little Fedlington, a 
work which no traveller should be without) appropriately derives 
its name from that circumstance. This edince is well worthy 

* A river in Bome. 
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the inspection of the carious. It is an obion§[ building, toiih a 
roof, which effectually protects the various articles exposed for 
sale from the inclemencies of the weather. Eormerly, the market 
was held in the open air, to the great inconvenience of both pur* 
chaser and vendor, as well as to the injury of property ; when it 
struck the intelligent mind of our townsman, Mr. Snargate, the 
builder Cto whose patriotic exertions we are indebted for the pre- 
sent edince), that an enclosed building would at once obviate all 
those inconveniences — an example which, we doubt not, will be 
followed in other parts of the kingdom. A subscription was 
soon raised for the purpose; and the Market of Little Fed- 
lin^ton now stands an eternal monument to his fame. Here are 
stsJls for the sale of the finny tribe, the feathered creation, the 
produce of the earth, &c., &o^ all separate JroM each other ; and 
in such abundance, and so reasonable, that, not onl^ for occa- 
sional visitors, but for the continual residence of families, espe- 
cially of limited incomes, we should recommend this place as 
preferable to any other in England. 



CUKIOSITIES, ETC. 

A few years ago, the Stocks, which bad stood, time imme- 
moiial, at the church door, were removed, and the present Ca^e 
was substituted in their place. Mr, Eummins, however, with 
praiseworthy zeal, anxious to preserve a relic of the venerable 
machine which had confined the legs of so many generations of 
offenders, petitioned the competent authorities of the town for 
leave to place one of the sliding-boards in his collection of 
curiosities. This was granted ; and Mr. R. is always happy to 
exhibit this interesting fragment to respectable persons, between 
the hours of twelve and two, on any Friday durmg the season. 

The New Pump, which stands in the centre of Market Square, 
is an elegant and conspicuous object, as seen from the further 
end of any of the four leading streets ; but it will amply repay 
the curious for a close and attentive inspection. It is composed 
entirelff of cast iron, its predecessor having been merely of wood : 
such IS the progress of luxury and civiHzation ! It is in the 
form of an obelisk, or nearly so, on the top of which is a small 
figure of Neptune brandishing his trident, the attitude of which 
is much admired. The spout represents a lion's mouth; and the 
effect, as the water flows from it, is as pleasing as it is appro- 
priate. The handle is in the form of a dolphin's tail— -fitting 
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emblem ! On the front, towards South Street, is the following 
inscription, for which wc are indebted to the classical pen of 
Mr. Rummins: — 

"THIS PUMP, 

THE OLD ONE BEING WORN OUT, 

ON THE IST OF APRIL, 1829, 

WAS PLACED WHERE IT NOW STANDS 

AT THE EXPENSE OP THE PARISH OP UTTLB PEDLINGTON. 

THOMAS YAWKINS, CHURCHWARDEN, 

HENRY SNARGATB, OVERSEER." 

To the disgrace of human nature, we regret to add, that, 
shortly after its erection, the ladle which was suspended to it, 
that " the thirsty might drink," was stolen by some monster in 
human form ! ! This circumstance gave nse to dissensions 
which disturbed the town for many months, one party 8upj¥)rt- 
ing the motion for a new ladle, the other as warmly opposmg it. 
We rejoice to say, however (for we make no secret of our opi- 
nions on that subject), that a new ladle, with a strong double 
chain, was affixed to the pump, and that all rancorous party- 
feeling is fast subsiding, notwithstanding; the efforts of a certain 
publisher of a certain Guide to prolong it. The robbery is finely 
and indignantly alluded to by Mr. Jubb, in his galling satire on a 
certain magistrate who opposed the restoration : — 

*' I'd rather be, than such a thing as Cr*mp, 
The wretch that stole the ladle from the pump." 

THE ENVIRONS. 

Having conducted the stranger through the town, we will now 
lead him to its environs, and point out those spots most worthy 
of a morning's drive or walk. And first to the Vale of Health. 

There is, perhaps, no place in Europe which can boast of so 
salubrious an air as Pealington. Sucn, indeed, is the declared 
opinion of those eminent sons of Esculapius, Drs. Drench and 
Drainum, of this town. But the Vale of Health is paramount ; 
and for invalids suffering from asthma, fits, tooth-ache, indigestion, 
corns, weakness of sight, gout, and other disorders of tne same 
class, no other spot can be so safely recommended. It is most 
delightfully and conveniently situated near the new and extensive 
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Burying-ground (the old churcliyard having long been full) which 
was plwmed by Doctors D. and D., who h^ the honour of laying 
the nrst stone of the entrance-gate, and is distant little more than 
a quarter of a mile from the town. 

J^or should any lover of the picturesque leave us without 
visiting Snapshank Hill. There is no carriage-road to it ; and, 
the path being broken and uneven, full of holes and ruts, con- 
sequently not altogether safe for horses, we would recommend a 
pedestrian excursion, as by far the most agreeable. It is exactly 
five miles distant from the Pump in Market Square, and the 
path is for the whole of the way a tolerably steep ascent. On 
arriving at the summit of the hill, a scene presents itself which 
the world cannot equal. But, since prose is too tame to do 
justice to it, we must borrow the exquisite description by our 
poet : — 

" Ijo, Snapshank Hill ! thy steep ascent I climb, 
And fondly gaze upon the scene sublime : 
Fields beyond fieldis, as far as eye can spy ! 
Above — that splendid canopy, the sky ! 
Around — fair Nature in her green attire ; 
There — Pedlingtonia and its antique spire ! 
I gaze and ^e till pleasure turns to pain : 
O Snapshank Hill ! I'll now go down again." 

We now take our leave. 

Respecting the subscriptions to the Master of the Ceremonies* 
book, which lies at Yawkms's and at Snargate*s libraries, as also 
to his weekly balls, it is not for «w to speak ; we therefore refer 
the visitor to those exceedingly obliging and attentive persons, 
who will candidly acquaint the inquurer with what is proper and 
customary on the occasion, as well as furnish him with his terms 
for teaching the pleasing art of tripping on the licht fantastic 
toe. We cannot more appropriately conclude than by repeating 
the charming lines which we selected for our motto :— 

" Hail, Pedungtonia ! Hail, thou favoured spot ! 
What's good is found in thee ; what's not, is not. 
Peace crowns thy dwellings, Health protects thy fields. 
And Plenty all her cornucopia yields. " 
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CHAPTER I. 

Personal Narratire of the Journey to Little Pedlington — FleasureB of 
Poppleton-End — Blind Bob: a Job's Comforter — An agreeable 
Morning at Squashmire-Cktte — ^The practice of receiving Money at 
Show-houses, defended— The Lif^eton "Wonder** — ArriFsl at 
Little Pedlinjgton. 

No longer was I doubtful concerning my " whereabout.*' 
Little Pedlington, thought I, must be a Paradise ! And had 
not my desire to visit this heaven upon earth been sufficiently 
excited b^^ the exquisite lines, so aptly quoted by the M.G. from 
the charming poem of the " tuneful Jubb," — 

" Hail ! Pedlingtonia ! Hafl, thou favoured ^t1 
What's good is found in thee ; what*s not, is not I *' — 

had not the promise of so much to gratify as well the intellect 
as the senses induced me thither ; a feeling of shame, the con- 
sciousness that the bitter reproof uttered by the M.C. himself 
applied in its fullest force to my case, would alone have urged 
me to make the amende honorable by an immediate joum^ to the 
place. 

"Well may it be said," he exclaims, "that Englishmen are 
prone to explore foreign countries ere yet they are acquainted 
with their own ; and many a one will talk ecstatically of the 
marble palaces of Venice and Herculaneum, who is ignorant of 
the beauties of Little Pedlington." 

True, true, indeed ! and, myself standing in that predicament, 
I felt the sarcasm the more acutely. It was a suffering of^ a 
nature not long to be borne with patience ; so I resolved to book 
a place for that same evening in tne Little Pedlington mail. 

Not a little was my astonishment on leaminff that there was no 
mail to that celebrated place ; but great indeed it was when I was 
informed that there was no public conveyance whatever direct 
thither ! However, I found that the Winklemouth coach (which 
ran nearer to it than any other) would set me down at Poppleton 
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"Wby, sir, if you should chance to miss Blind Bob, you 
might perhaps find it a leetle awkward with that large trunk of 
yours ; so if you'll take my advice, sir, you'll wait where yea 
are. Good morning, sir. I don't thick it will be much of a 
rain, sir. All right. Bill ; get on." So saying, he mounted the 
coach, and left me seated, beneath my umbrella, on the boundary- 
stone at Poppleton-End, at half-past four of the morning, in a 
drizzling rain. 

They who travel much must be prepared to meet with diffi- 
culties; sometimes to encounter dangers: these carry a com- 
pensation with them in the excitement -which they produce, and 
the exalted feelings they inspire. But one sinks under a tame 
and spiritless inconvenience: one's fortitude sneaks off, as it 
were, and one's temper oozes away. At five, at half-past &Ye, at 
six o'clock, there I still sat, and not a human creature had come 
near me. The abominable rain, too! Kain! it was unworthy 
the name of rain. A good, honest, manly shower, which would 
have made one wet through-and-through in five seconds, I could 
have borne without complaint; but to be made to suffer the 
intolerable sensation of dampness merelv, by a snivelling, drivel- 
ling, mizzling, drizzling sputter, and that, too, by dint of the 

exercise of its petty spite for a full hour-and-a-half ! There 

are annoyances which, it is said, are of a nature to make a 
parson swear; but thjs would have set swearing the whole 
tench of bishops, with their Graces of York and Canterbury at 
their head. 

At length, I perceived, at some distance down the lane, a man 
dragging alon^ a truck, at what seemed to me a tolerably brisk 
pace, considenng the state of the road. He drew it by means of 
a strap j)assing over his shoulders and across his chest : and he 
carried in his hand a stout staff, "which he occasionally struck 
upon the ground, though apparently not for support. He was 
rather above the middle height, broad, square, and muscular, — a 
cart-horse of a fellow. On arriving within two steps of my 
resting-place he stopped, and, with a voice of ten-Doatswain 
power, shouted — 

"Any one here for Squash'ire-Gate?" 

" Yes," said I, almost stunned by the report, " don't you see P 
I am here." 

"I -wish I could," replied he; "but as I have lived Blind 
Bob aU my life, Blind Bob I shall die." 

The guard's jdescription of my intended guide and carrier as 
"Blind Bob" had certainly not prepared me for the phenomenon 
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I TJUs now to witness. Had I, indeed, paid any attention to it, 
the utmost I should have expected, as a justification of it, would 
have been a deduction of fifty per cent, from the usual allow- 
ance of eyes, in the case of the party in question. But here was 
a guide stone blind ! * 

"Blind!" I exclaimed; ** under such circumstances, you have 
chosen a strange occupation." ... * 

"We can't choose what we like in this world^ sir; if I wam't 
blind I'd never ha' chose to get my living by being a guide, that 
I promise yott." 

On my informing him that I had a portmanteau with me, and 
indicating the spot where it stood, he moved towards it, and, 
lifting it up, he tossed it, heavy as it was, over his shoulder into 
the truck, and instantly set forward towards Squashmire Gate. 

** The ** short three miles'? turning out, as a matter of course, 
to be ** a long five," and the whole of the road for that agree- 
able distance, being ankle-deep in mud, it was nearly nine o'dock 
when we came to the end of this portion of the journey. The 
conversation of my companion on the way might possibly have 
proved to be pleasant could I have afforded to purchase it at his 
price, which was — from the extraordinary loud tone of his voice 
— to suffer a smart box o' the ear at each word he uttered : this 
was beyond my power of endurance, so that, after a question 
and a remark or two, I remained silent. 1 called to mind a 
certain person, who beings accosted in the street by a blind 
clarionet-screecher with " Have pity on the poor blind," replied, 
** I would if I myself were deaf 1 

Squashmire Gate cannot, with strict regard to truth, be termed 
a pretty i)lace ; but as it puts forth no claim to that character, 
and as it is, moreover, the last stage on the road to Little Ped- 
lington, it would be ungrateful as well as unjust to criticise it 
severely. It consists merely of a small public-house, of the most 
modest pretensions, situate on one side of a crooked road, slushy 
and miry ; a smjdl farriery on the other ; a barn, a pigsty, and a 
horse-trough. And such is Squashmire Gate, where I was doomed 
to exist, as best I could, till the arrival of the coach — a term (I 
was told) of three mortal hours ! 

TeU not me of the clock or of the dial as the true indicators of 

• Many persong may have seen the blind man who is (or lately was 
frequently to be found at the "Bull" at Stroud, and who acted as 
gntde to strangers across the country between that place and Mere- 
worth. His services were scarcely ever required except on dark 
nights, when he led the way with a lantern in his hand. 

C 
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tbe progress of time. Nay, there are periods in every one's 
existence when the very sun himself is a " lying chronicler." 
There are occasions when, between his rising and his setting, 
months, years, ages, drag slowly along — in hope, doubt, or 
anxiety — ^in sickness or in sorrow— or when waiting the arrival of 
the Little Pedliugton coach at such a place as Squashmire 
Gate ! 

Well! breakfast would beguile the half of an hour; so I 
ordered breakfast, which I took to the accompaniment of a 
" concord of sweet sounds : " the squeaking of a child cutting its 
teeth, the croaking of a raven in a wicker cage, the creaking of 
the sign-board on its rusty hinges, the occasional braying of a 
donkey ; and the ceaseless yelping of a cur confined in a cup- 
board. 

Breakfast ended, and only half-past nine ! What was to be 
done next ? " Are there any books in the house ? " — " No, not 
one." — " A newspaper ? " — " No." — " Then bring me pen, ink, 
and paper." They were " quite out" of paper, the cat nad just 
broken the ink-bottle, and, somehow, they had mislaid the pen 
— a circumstance the importance of which was considerably 
diminished by the two previous accidents. 

I turned for amusement to the window-panes. There was not 
a line, nor a word, nor a letter, nor a scratch to be seen. The 
vulgar scribble upon the glass, by which one is usually offended 
at country inns, would to me, in my then desolate condition, 
have been delight ineffable. To have been informed that " cT". P. 
and C. S. dind hear on the \Zth of Februfy ;" or that "Ephraim 
Trist lovs Jane Higs ; or that " Susen Miles is a beatifull cretear;" 
or even such tender exclamations as "0 Mariar!" or 5^ O 
Poh/! !** — this, the smallest information, would not only have 
been thankfully received, but it would have become to me 
matter of profound interest. But not a line, not a letter. 

At length, after a considerable lapse of time, it came to be ten 
o'clock. 

" And pray, my good woman," inquired I of the hostess, " is 
there no chance of the Little Pedlington coach coming through 
this place earlier than twelve to-day ? " 

"Not earlier y sir; indeed I shouldn't wonder if its arter 
instead of a/ore, seeing the state of the roads ! " 

" What ! " shouted Blind Bob, who was in the kitchen and 
overheard our short colloquy — "What! afore! and with them 
'ere roads ! The Lippleton * Wonder' won't be here afore three 
to-day. Blesh you, it can't '^ 
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" Three ! " I exclaimed ; " it is impossible to remain here 
till three o'clock; I shall die of impatience and ennui. Can I have 
a chaise, or a gig ? " 

"No, sir," replied the woman; "we have nothing of that 
sort. To be sure, we have a one-horse kind of a cart" — ^here 
was a prospect of escape — " but our horse died Fridav-week, 
and raj good man hasn't yet been able to suit himself with 
another." 

" Then," said I, " as the rain has ceased, I'll leave my port- 
manteau to be sent on by the ' Wonder,' and will walk the eight 
miles to Little Pedlington." 

" What ! " again shouted my evil genius — for as such I now 
began to consider him ; " eight mile ? it's thirteen good mile any 
day of the year ; and as you must go round by Lob's Earm, 
'cause of the waters being out at Slush-lane, it's a pretty tightish 
seventeen just now." Had it so chanced that Job had espoused 
Griselda, and I had been the sole offspring of so propitious a 
union, sole inheritor of their joint wealth of patience, my whole 
patrimony would have been insufficient to answer the exorbitant 
demands now made upon it. To find my journey len^hening in 
nearly the proportion in which it ought to have diminished ; to 
be mud-hoxmd in a place like this, without a resource of any kind, 
corporeal or intellectual, to beguile the time ; and, in aggravation 
of these annoyances, to be condenmed to the ceaseless infliction 
of the combined yell, yelp, squeak, screech, and scream of the 
sick child, the sorry puppy, and the other performers, animate and 
inanimate, in the cruel concert which I have before alluded to—! 
I know not how my imagined parents would have acted under a 
similar pressure of ills ; but, for my part, I surrendered at dis- 
cretion to the irresistible attack, and striking the table with 
a force which caused the astonished teapot to leap an inch 

" And must I," I exclaimed, " must I remain in this infernal 
place for the whole of this miserable day ? " 

The poor woman, evidently hurt at the opprobrious term which 
I had cast upon her village f for such, I suppose, she considered 
tSquashmire Gate to be), slowly snook her head ; and with a look 
of mild rebuke, and in a corresponding tone, — 

" Sir," she said, " all the world can t be Lippleton ; if it was, 
it would be much too fine a place, and too good for us poor 
sinners to live in." 

I would not be thought to undervalue the great work of 
Felix Hoppy, Esq., M.C. ; but admirable as it is for the elegance 
c 2 
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of its style, and unrivalled for the graphic (that, I believe, is the 
word now commonly in use upon these occasions), the graphic 
power of its descriptions, I declare that that one simply eulogistic 
phrase of ray hostess would as effectually have excited mv 
desire to behold the beauties and the wonders of Little Ped- 
Kngton, as had already been accomplished by the more elaborate 
temptation offered by the illustrious Hoppy himself. 

Although this was adding fuel to the fire of my impatience, I 
was at once overcome by the gentleness of thp woman's manner ; 
and unwiUing that she should consider me as an incamation^of 
slander and detraction, I " explained," somewhat after the Par- 
liamentary fashion, assuring ner that by the phrase "infernal 
place," I meant nothing more than that it was the sweetest spot 
on earth, but that I was anxious to proceed on my journey. 

And now, having satisfied her that I meant no offence to 
Squashmire Gate, — " Consider," said I, " consider that I have 
yet five hours to remain here: you cannot furnish me either 
with books, or paper, or with any earthly thing which would 
serve to lighten the time " — (adding, in the most imploring tone 
I could assume); "tell me, tell me, what can I do to amuse 
myself?" 

The landlady looked at me as if she felt my appeal in its 
fullest force ; then, fondly casting her eyes on the sick, squalling 
child, which she carried on her arm ; then, again looking at me, 
she said, " l*m sure I hardly know, sir, what you can do ; but 
if you would like to nurse babby for two or three hours you are 
heartily welcome, indeed you are, sir." 

Nothing, perhaps, could more strikingly illustrate the forlorn 
and helpless condition to which I was reduced, than that it 
should have instigated one human being to venture such a pro- 
posal to another. Inviting as was the offer, 1 declined it, taking 
due credit to myself for so exemplary a display of self-denial. 

The weather cleared, and the impartial sun shed a portion of 
its brightness even upon the ugliness of Squashmire Gate. The 
landlady seized the auspicious moment to vindicate the reputa- 
tion of the place, and, leading mc to the door, exclaimed, in a 
tone of triumph, ^^ Now look, sir! It stands to reason, you 
know, that no place can look pretty in bad weather." 

Yet could I not eXult in my position. Perhaps, the first im- 
pression may have produced an unfavourable prejudice in my 
mind ; yet, a barn, a horse-trough, a pigsty, and a smithy, with 
here and there a stunted tree, were not materials out of which 
to extract beauty, or capable of exciting pleasurable emotions. 
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No ; in these my cooler moments of reflection, I still maintain 
that Souashmire Gate is not a pretty place. 

I widked, or rather waded, outside the house. I peeped into 
the pigsty, looked into the bam, examined the smithy, and 
counted the ducks in* the pond. Next, to vary my amusement, 
I began with the barn, then proceeded to inspect the pigsty, 
then on to the duck-pond, ana so forth. But, by the greatest 
possible exercise of my ingenuity, I could not force the time on 
l>eyond half-past deven. ''And here X most needs remain till 
three {^'thought I. 

Upon occasions like the present, when one happens to be 
coacn-bound, or otherwise detained in a country place, the 
churchyard is an infallible resource, and an epitaph-hunt will 
generally repay the labour of the chase. 

I inquired whereabouts was the church. 

"Just over at Hogsnortou, sir." 

"And what's the distance to Hogsnorton, ma'am P" 

"We call it five mile; but it may be five mile and a half." 

"Hogsnorton ^ve and a half!" shouted Bob; "it's seven 
mile or so, ai\y day." 

The " or so " was sufficient ; so I decided against a pilgrimage 
to Hogsnorton. 

" But, la ! sir, how could I come to forget it ? " exclaimed the 
landlady, upon the impulse of a sudden recollection; there's 
Dribble Hall you might see, if it wam't that the roads are so 
bad." 

"And what, and where, is Dribble Hall, pray ? " 

"La ! sir; have you never heard of Drioble Hall, as belongs 
to Squire Dribble. Why, sir, folks come from far and near to 
siee Dribble Hall. Such picturs ! and such stjitties ! and such 
grounds ! and such a person as the Squire Himself is ! Dear 
me ; if it wam't for the roads " 

"Never mind the roads," said I (delighted at the chance of 
an agreeable mode of getting through this intolerable morning]) 5 
"never mind the road^ if the place be within a reasonable dis- 
tance." 

"If 8 only two mile and a half," replied she. 

"What!" roared Blind Bob (I expected that, as usual, he 
was preparing to multiply the distance by three; but this time 
I was j^eeably disappointed). " What ! two mile and a half! 
that's going by the road; but if the gentleman takes by the 
green gate, it an't much more than a mik." 

" And pray. Bob, which way must I go P " 
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" Why, sir, ■when you get out, keep on straight to the left till 
you come to the green gate — green gate, mind, — ^and then turn 
smack to the right, and that takes you up to the house, across 
the squire's meadows ; but be sure you turn to the right as soon 
as ever you come to the green gate, or you'll chance to be getting 
back again to Poppleton End. 

"But when I have been at the pains of walking to Dribble 
Hall, will the squire allow me to see his place ?" 

"0 yes, sir," replied the landlady, "and glad enough too; 
for all that the housemaid — the honse-keeper she is called at the 
Hall — ^who receives no wages — ^gets less than ten pound a year 
from visitors, the Squire is obliged to make good to her ; whilst 
whatever she gets above that, he shares with her, — ^which is but 
fair, you know, sir." 

In a commercial country, where everything is considered 
relatively to its money-value, it certainly is "but fair" that 
noblemen and gentlemen, whose mansions and their contents are 
worth an inspection, should allow their servants to make a 
charge for the exhibition of them. I do not pretend that such a 
proceeding is noble, or dignified, or handsome, or, indeed, at all 
worthy of a person of high station, but, merely and strictly, that 
it is fair. We pay for seeing the sights in the Tower, the lions 
in Wombwell's booth, and in that in Drury Lane ; a charge is 
made for showing Westminster Abbey, and the wax-works at 
Madame Tussaud's rooms; and upon what principle, either of 
justice or equity, are we to expect that the I)uke of A. or the 
Earl of Z., if they allow us to see their galleries or their grounds, 
should grant us such an indulgence gratis ? The notion is pre- 
posterous. There are, indeed, certain thriftless proprietors of 
what are called show-houses, who are so inconsiderate as to do 
this, but they form an exception to the general rule ; and, 
happily for the honour and integrity of the maxim, " Give nothing 
for nothing," such instances of improvidence are not numerous. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that Squire Dribble pushes the 
practice a liUU too far, though he deserves some praise for 
honestly avowing the principle upon which it is founded. 

" Well ; I set forth for Dribble Hall, along a road which one 
might have imagined had been constructed of boot-jacks, for, at 
each step 1 took, my boots were half-drawn off my feet by the 
necessary effort of extricating them from the tenacious soil. 
Following Bob's directions with punctuality equal to their pre- 
cision, I kept to the left; but after walking — ^if struggling 
through such a road may be so termed — ^for considerably more 
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than an hour, I had not arrived at a green ^te — the point &t 
which I was to change my course for the rtght. Gates of all 
colours, black, white, and brown, I had passed, and occasionally 
a road branching off in a different direction, but no green gate 
had I seen. Nevertheless, confiding in the instructions of my 
blind guide, I proceeded ; when, lo ! at the expiration of another 
hour, I found mjself in the lane which I had traversed in the 
morning, about mid-way between Squashmire Gate and Poppleton 
End ! " 0, Little Pedlington ! " thought I ; " a paradise before 
the fall must thou be to compensate me for all that I have this 
day endured for thy sake ! " 

Disap|>ointed, wearied, and vexed, I returned to my hotel at 
Squashmire Grate ; and there, on a bench before the door, sat 
Bfind Bob. 

" Bascal ! " I exclaimed ; " how dared you thus deceive me ? 
how dared you send me on this wildgoose chase ? " 

" Couldn't you find the Hall, sir P I told you to keep to tlie 
left till jou came to the green gate, and then — ^" 

" I did keep to the le^ till here I am again ; but the deuce a 
green gate is there the whole way." 

" I think I ought to know best, sir. Tell me o' no green 
gate, indeed ! Did you notice two tall poplars, with a gate 
between them, leading into a meadow ? " 

" I did, — a newly-painted white gate." 

"White ! nonsense, sir, begging your pardon; what does that 
signify ? That be the green g^ate, and has been always called 5ici 
in these parts, time out o' mind. It's o' no use to be an^ry 
with me: it's no fault o' mine if Squire has taken and had it 
painted white." 

Obdurate must be his heart who is not to be pacified bv a 
reason, or something that sounds like one. Besides, Blind Bob's 
excuse was strengthened by the explanation of the landlady, 
who told me that, although the green gate had always served as 
a sort of road-guide, yet Scjuire Dribble, being " a gentleman 
who looked sharply after his farthings," had resolvea that for 
the future it shoula be painted white — ^white paint being rather 
cheaper than green. 

" Order dinner," said a generally-too-late friend with whom I 
had agreed to dine at a tavern one day ; " order dinner at six for 
half-past, and I will positively be with you at seven." The 
Little Pedlington " Wonder" being expected up at three, it con- 
8ej[uently arrived at half-past four. And " O ! Mrhat damned 
minutes told I o'er" in that long interval ! 
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The Little Pedliugtou "Wonder*' was a heayy, iHwberiBg 
coach, licensed to carry six inside and fourteen out ; was drawn 
bj two skiuny horses, and driven by a coachman built after the 
exact fashion of the coach he drove, id ett^ lumbering and 
heavy. 

" Full out, room for one in," was the coachman's reply to my 
question whether I could have a place. I expressed my dis«u[>- 
pointment at not having an outside plaee, as I should thus be 
deprived of obtaining the first possible view of Little Pedlington ; 
nor was my disappointment diminished by coachee's remark, 
that that was indeed a si^ht ! 

" And how long will it be before you start, coachman ? " 

" About a quarter of an hour or so, sir," was the rej^y. 

" What ! " bellowed forth my everlasting friend, TSob ; " a 
quarter of an hour ! You'll not get away from here afovQ six. 
Master Giles, and you know jou won't." 

Mr. Giles was part proprietor of the " Wonder" (the onty 
coach on that roaa), wnich he drove up one day and down thie 
next ; so, there being no opposition, he carried matters with a 
hi^h hand, deferring to the wishes or the convenience of one 
only person that ever travelled by the "Woodier," which one was 
himself. 

" Six !" said Giles, taking up the word of Blind Bob, "why„ 
to be sure ; mustn't I have a bit of summull to eat ? and mustn't 
I rest a bit ? and mustn't my cattle rest a bit ? Bow can I get 
off afore six ? My tits are tderable goocl ones ; but if I didn't 
give 'em a rest here and there, how'd ever they get Oia tolipple- 
ton, I should like to know P " 

Considering the appearance of his "tits," the load they had to 
drag, and the roads alon^ which they were doomed to drag it, 
that question was, certainly, a poser. When X was told of the 
Little Pedlington " Wondei^" my expectations wct© <rf a 
rapidity of progress second in degree only to that of flying; but 
in the present case, the sole claim which the vehicle could ooa- 
scientiously make to the title was, that it could be prevailed 
upon to move at alL It was, therefore, not without trepidation 
that I ventured to inquire at ctbout what time we were likely tQ 
get into Little Pedlington. 

"Why," replied Giles, "we must take the long road this 
afternoon, on account of the waters; so we shan't get in much 
afore nine." 

" And very fair travelling, too," said I, happy at lengtii at 
knowing when this day ot disagreeahl«a was to tenamate : 
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seventeen miles in tkree hours is not to be complained of, 
wider the circumstances." 

"What!" again shouted the inveterate Blind Bob; ''nine! 
you'll' not see Lippleton afore eleven to-night. Whv, the 
' Wonder' never does more nor four mile an hour at the best o' 
. times, and here's the long road to take^ and as heavy as putty. 
Besides, won't you stop tnree times more to rest the horses P I 
say you'll not see Lippleton afore eleven ; it stands to reason, 
and you know you won't." 

"Why, you stupid old fool," said Giles, you say yourself I 
must stop three times to rest the horses : then how can I get in 
afore eleven? Some folks talk as if they were out of their 
common senses." Saying which, Giles entered the house, leav- 
ing me in some doubt whether the Pates might not have deter- 
mined against my' ever seeing Little Pedlington at all. 

Something must be contrived to pass the time between this 
and six o'clock, and dinner was the only expedient that occurred 
to me. I called the landlady, who came, as usual, with that in- 
evitable squalling child on her arm. It was screaming as if it 
would have screamed its head off, and I could not avoid com- 
mencing my address by a profane parodv on Shakspeare: — 
"First of all, my good woman, ' silence that dreadful 
childr' 

" I^a, sir ! consider, you were once a child yourself," was her 
reply ; a rebuke, by the by, which you invariably receive if you 
presume to complain of the performance of that the most in- 
tolerable music ever composed by Nature. 

Now, admitting the fact that I was once a child myself, it by 
no means follows as a necessary consequence that I was a 
squalling child ; the justice, therefore, of applying the rebuke to 
me I am always disposed to question. On the other hand, if I 
did delight in that atrocious mode of exalting my voice, my pre- 
sent opinion is that, for the comfort of society, 1 ought to have 
been, m some way or other — ^to use a favourite melo-dramatio 
phrase — "disposed of." I throw this out merely as a hint, 
though I by no means positively advise that it be acted upon in 
any manner that might be unpleasant to the rising generation. 
Query : JFas King Herod at heart a wicked man ? 

Having, at the risk of a sore throat, contrived to scream 
louder tnan the child, I inquired what I could have for 
dinner. 

" What would you like, air ? " 

''A boiled chic&en." 
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" We have never a chicken, sir ; but would you like some eggs 
and bacon ? " 

*'No. Can I have a lamb-chop ?" 

" No, sir ; but our eggfe and bacon is very nice." 

" Or a cutlet— or a steak ?" 

'•'No, sir; but "vrc are remarkable Iiere for our eggs and 
bacon." 

"Have you anything cold in your larder?" 

" Not exactly, sir; but I'm sure you will admire our eggs and 
bacon." 

"Then what have you got?" 

" Why, sir, we have got nothing but eggs and bacon." 

" ! then have the goodness to give me some eggs and 
bacon." 

"I was sure you'd choose eggs and bacon, sir; we are so 
famous for it." 

Having finished my dinner, I thought it proper, for the good 
of the house, to inquire what wine I could have — of course, not 
expecting that my cnoice would be much perplexed by the variety 
offered. 

" What would you like, sir?" 

" Some port." 

" We have no port, sir." 

"A little sherry, then." 

"We don't keep sherry, sir; in short, we have so little call 
for wine, that we don't keep any of no kind." 

" Then pray give me some lemonade." 

" Yes, sir. Do you — do you prefer it tcith lemon, or with- 
out?" 

"How!" 

"Why — only we happen just now to be out of lemons." 

Finding that I should be obliged to " malt it," I asked for 
— ^what, ftom its delicious flavour, is now becoming the rage with 
the drinkers of England's Own — CoUins's Richmond Ale. For- 
tunately, they could supply me vnth that, so I had but little 
cause to regret their being " out" of the rest. 

At length, the welcome moment for our departure arrived. 

"I think," said Giles, as he clumsily clambered up 
to his box — " I think we shall have a little more rain 
yet." 

" What ! " for the l^t time cried our Job's comforter ; " a 
little ? You'll have rain enough to drownd you long afore you're 
half way to Lippleton, and thunder along with it; mind, if 
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you don't. I can feel it in my head, and it stands to 
reason." 

I took my place inside the coach ; and now, being fairly on 
my road to that haven of bliss. Little Pedlington, I soon forgot 
all the past annoyances of the day. Yet was not my position 
one of absolute comfort. I was jammed in between two cor- 
pulent ladies, of whom one was suffering under a violent tooth- 
ache, and the other from headache. Opposite to me was a stout 
man with part of a strong Cheshire cheese on his knee ; another, 
saturated with the fumes of bad cigars with which he had been 
regaling himself ; and the third had with him a packet of red- 
herring. Between the two ladies a constant dispute was 
maintamed as to whether the dasses should be up or down : she 
of the tooth declaring that if the windows were open the air 
would be the death of her ; whilst the cephalagian as eagerly 
contended that she should incontestably expire from the 
heat if they were shut; and. as the contest was carried on 
across me, i was in imminent danger of suffocation under 
the weight, not of the arguments, but the arguers. In 
addition to the compound of odours I have mentioned, one 
of the fair sufferers was using camphor, and the other, ether. 

We proceeded at what might be the pace of a hearse in a 
hurry — something short of four miles an hour. At every hovel 
by the roadside, Mr. Giles pulled up to enjoy his "tithe of talk" 
with its inhabitants. Remonstrance and entreaty on the part 
of us, the impatient travellers, were useless. He plainly tola us, 
that as there was no opposition on the road, he had always had 
his own way; and that he saw no reason why he should be 
baulked of it now. Then, he stopped at one small public-house 
to eat, and at the next to drink, and at another to rest. A long 
journey, fairly performed, is not an affair to complain of; but, 
oh 1 the torments of a short one prolonged by needless delay ! 
At ten o'clock we had yet six miles of ours to accomphsh. The 
night was dark ; suddenly, as the sea-son^ has it, " the rain a 
deiuee poured," and (to continue the quotation) *' loud roared the 
dreadful thunder," when — within about two miles of Little 
Pedlington — crash ! the pole broke. "Whether or not the horses 
took fnght I have never had any means of ascertaining : certain 
however it is, they neither became unmanageable, nor did they 
run away ; they were not in a state to do either ; so, hke jaded, 
sensible horses as they were, they stood stock-still. After con- 
siderable delay, and manv fruitless attempts to repair the accident, 
we were compelled to walk through a peltmg shower the remainder 
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of the way. As I approached the town (though, from the utter 
darkness, 1 conld not see it), I felt as one feels on first beholding 
Rome, or as Bonapart(p is said to have felt at the first sight of 
the pyramids ; and when, at length, I found myself in a bed- 
room at Scorewell's hotel, the Gfeen Dragon, in High-street — - 
forgetting all my bygone troubles, I exultingly exclaimed — 
" And here I am m Little Pedlington ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

Profession of the spirit in which this iournal will be (as all journals 
are) written — First morning in Little Pedlington — ^Am always the 
jErrt to oomplain — ^Visit from mine host — Already a stirring event 
XDnooBced— -Symptoms of envy, hatred, and malice even here— The 
four naughty people in the town denocmced — ^The family with the 
fly— Oreat folks in little places— Becoming attentions — Visit from a 
great man — Everthing to be had in a coimtiy town excepting what 
you want, 

JuNB 15. — "All the world can't be Little PedliDgton: if it 
was, it would be much too fine a place, and too good for us 
poor sinners to live in." Those words, which made so powerful 
an impression upon me when uttered by mine hostess in rebuke 
of my evil-speaKing of Squash mire Gate — those words occurred 
to me, as I awoke at eight o'clock of this, the morning of the 
15th of June : those words, therefore, have I placed on the first 
page of the journal which 1 now commence, and which I purpose 
to continue during my residence in Little Pedlington. Each 
night will I repeat them ere I register the events of the by-gone 
day; en: minute down the conversations to which I may have 
listened, or in which I may have shared ; or ere I venture to 
record my judgment and opinions, whether of persons or of 
things : so shsdl the Spirit of Indulgence guide my pen ! And 
should it be my chance to encounter amongst the Pedlin^tonians 
some whose manners, whose acquirements, or whose genius may 
fail to satisfy my fuil-strained expectation, let me remember that 
as all tbe worM cannot be one entire and perfect Little Pedling- 
t(Mi, so neither can I reasonably hope to find in every Pedling- 
tonian a Hoppy, a Rummins, or a Jubb. Let me, O Truth ! 
walk hand in hand with thee ! And if, haply, upon occasion I 
slightly deviate from thy path severe, be it only to "hide the 
faalt I see" — be it to "extenuate," not to " set down in malice." 
Bit if to propitiate the demon Vanity— if to purchase, or to 
naiitaiii, a reputation Ibr wit or sentiment, for sensibility or 
sarcasm, for talent or for tact, I sacrifice, O Goddess ! one atom 
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of tbj divine spirit at the shriue of Detraction, may I be hunted 
from the High Street to the Crescent, from Yawkins's skittle- 
ground to the " new pump which stands in the centre of Market 
Square," and driven with scorn and contumely from out the 
peaceful precincts of Little Pedlington, never to return ! 

So now to proceed. 

Rose at eight. With what emotions did I listen to the clock 
of Little Pedlington Church, as, for the first time, I heard it 
strike the hour ! Thought of my own dear clock which stands 
on the mantlepiece in my library, in my still-remembered 

" home, sweet home," No. 16, Street, and was preparing to 

shed a tear, when I was interrupted by the chambermaid, who 
knocked at my door and inquired whether I wished for some 
warm water? Although the most approved method of com- 
mencing a journal, even of a trip from Gower Street to Graves- 
end, is by a pathetic reflection or two upon the home we have 
left ; yet, as 1 didn't come to Little Pedlington to do the senti- 
mentd, I was not sorry for the interruption. The jug of warm 
water she brought me being a small one, I desired she would 
bring a larger. 

* * « * * 

[With, perhaps, blamable fastidiousness, I suppress many 
points which (it may be) are not of sufficient importance to in- 
terest the general reader : as in the present case, for instance : — 
" The second jug of water not being sufficiently warm, I sent it 
away to be heated — nearly seven minutes before she returned 
with it!" And afterwaras, when writing of my breakfast, I 
have suppressed the fact, that " one of the eggs being too 
much boiled, I desired that another might be sent me, boiled . 
onh/ three minutes and a quarter. A hard Q^g is my mortal 
aversion." The reflection, however, I have thought worth pre- 
serving. The suppressions I may, perhaps, print hereafter, m a 
separate volume, for distribution amongst my private friends.] 

Having finished dressing, was in doubt whether to walk out 
before breakfast, or to take breakfast before walking out. After 
a long deliberation with myself, resolved, notwithstanding my 
impatience to see the place, to breakfast first; as, that operation 
bemg performed, I should then enjoy the uninterrupted command 
of the morning. On my way dovm to the coffee-room met the 
chambermaid. Liquired of her which was considered to be the 
principal inn of the place. Told me that this was — ^that there 
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were two others which were so-so places upon the whole, but 
quite ««ferior for gentlefolks — that all the tip-top people came 
here. Here she was interrupted by the violent ringing of a bell. 
Made her excuses for being obliged to leave me so " abrupt ;** 
but explained, that if the bell of the familv with the fly were not 
answered on the instant, the house would not be big enough to 
hold them. — Could not comprehend what was meant by the family 
with the fly. 

Went into the coffee-room — ^not a creature in it. Looked out 
*k the window — ^not a soul to be seen. Thought the town must 
oe deserted. Rang the bell — enter waiter — white cotton stock- 
ings with three dark stripes above the heel of the shoe, indi- 
cating the number of days* duty they had performed. Ordered 
breakfast— coffee, eggs, and dry toast; observing, that if they 
were not au fait at making coffee, I should prefer to take tea. 
Waiter, rather piqued, assured me that I was the first gentleman 
who had ever said O fie ! at their coffee, for that it gave general 
satisfaction. 

Strange ! It has invariably been my misfortune to be the 
first to complain of anything tr^/soever, at any tavern, coffee- 
liouse, or hotel tohere^ot^^x \ the slightest expression of dis- 
content at my wine, my dinner, my accommodation — no matter 
what — having always been met with, "Dear me, sir! that's 
very extraordinary ! This is the very first time we have heard a 
complaint of that, I assure you." I wonder whether my case 
in this respect is singular ? 

Breakfast brought; poured out from a huge japanned tin 
vessel, standing eighteen inches high, a nankeen-coloured liquid. 
Kose for the purpose of looking into the unfathomable machine 
— full to the brim! Made according to the most approved 
English coffee-house recipe — " to half an ounce of coffee add a 
qujit-and-a-half of water : " but as their coffee " gave general 
satisfaction," I would not, by complaining, risk an appearance in 
so remarkable a minority as one. 



A hard egg is my mortal aversion. 

* * * * * 

" Yon are the first gentleman that ever comphdned of our 
(xvr-boiling our eggs, I assure you, sir," said the waiter. 
" Do you take a London paper here ?" 
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"In course, sir; a house like ours takes a London paper. 
We have the Morning Post up to last Saturday week, sir, and 
shall have all last week's down by next week's carrier. But I 
hope, sir, you are in no hurry to see the papers !" 

*' And why so?" 

" Because, sir, the family with the fly has got them ; and it 
would be as much as their custom is worth to ask for them till 
they are quite done with." 

Before I had time to ask for an explanation concerning a 
family so oddly distinguished, the landlord, Mr. Scorewell, came 
hastily into the room, and angrily said to the waiter, " Don't 
you hear, sir? The family-with-the-fly bell has rung twicer" 
Away scampered the waiter, as though he had been goaded on to 
his duty by the combined attack of every fly of every kind in 
Little Pedliugton. 

Scorewell, with inconceivable rapidity, converted his angry 
frown into the sweetest innkeeper-smile I ever witnessed ; and, 
in a tone indescribably bland, accompanied by the matter-of- 
course bow, he welcomed me to "Lippleton" — that being the 
abbreviated name of the place. 

" Is this your first visit to our place, sir?" 

I told him it was. 

" Then, sir, I can only say, you have a great treat to come.'* 

" Your town seems to me to be empty," said I ; " excepting 
yourself and your servants, I have not seen a human being." 

" Quite the contrary, sir — fullest season ever known." 

" Then what is become of all the people ?" 

" Dear me, sir ! didn't the waiter tell you ? how very stupid 
of him 1 'Tis his duty to tell visitors when anything particmar 
is going on in the town. I dare say, sir, you would have liked 
to go?" 

" What is it, and where ?" I eagerly inquired. 

" Why, sir, everybody is gone down to the market-place to 
hear Miss Cripps's bag cried.^ Had the misfortune last night to 
lose her peagreen silk bag with a scarlet ribbon and a sky-blue 
bindin£^, containing two sovereigns, a silver thimble, a lump of 
orris-root, three shillings, a pot of lip-salve, a new flaxen front, 
two hdf-crowns, a new tooth, a paper of carmine, and eighteen 
sixpences. And would you believe it, sir, though the cner has 
been three times round the town already, and has offered one- 
and-ninepence reward, there are no tidings of it, high or low ? 
Miss C. declares that it isn't the loss of the money she cares 
about; but she is anxious on account of the new tooth, the 
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orris-root, the carmine, lip-salve, and flaxen front — which belonged 
to a friend of hers" 

These latter words the landlord (checking his yolubility) 
uttered with particular emphasis, accompanied by a comicaDj 
^ve expression of countenance. 

" A thousand pities, sir," continued ScorewelJ, " that you 
should have miss^ hearing the crier ; the more so, owing to the 
extraordinary coin(»'dence of so interesting a thing occurring the 
very first morning of your being in Lippleton, when all the town, 
as I may say, is in a state of excitement about it." 

" I am greatly annoyed at my loss," said I ; " but concerning 
Miss Cripps's, I entertain no apprehensions; for if what I 
hear of your towns-people be true—that they are as re- 
markable for their goodness and virtue, as your town is for its 
beauty " 

'' lou may sajr that, sir ; and though I am a Pedlingtonian 
myself, this I will say, that for good-heartedness, and honour, 
and honesty — with never a grain of envy, hatred, or malice — 
and as for evil-speaking, why, bless you, sir, we don't Imow 
what the thing means. Ah ! it is, indeed, a proud thing to be 
able to say, that in such a prodigious population as ours (for we 
count twenty-nine hundred and seventy-two, men women, and 
children) there are only two rascals to be found." 

" Then pray tell me who they are, in order that I may avoid 
them." 

" O sir, they are very well known : one is that villain Stintum 
that keeps the Golden Lion ; the other is that scoundrel Snar- 
gate, of the Butterfly and Bullfinch. But I suppose, sir, there 
must be a black sheep or two in every flock, or the world 
would not be the world. Foul-mouthed villains, too ! Why, 

sir, they never mention my name without ^but I beg pardon, 

sir — there's the family-with-the-fly bell — will be with you again 
in a minute." 

Ere I had ceased to wonder that a community so near to per- 
fection as that of Little Pedlington should allow itself to be thus 
defiled, when it might become immaculate by ejecting ODly two 
of its members, Scorewell returned. 

Not choosing to inquire directly what they meant by their 
&mily with the fly, I led to the question by asking Scorewell if 
his house was full. 

*' Why, sir, I should have been full if it hadn't been for those 
villains who kidnaps, positively kidnaps, customers into their 
houses. Sending their cards about — under-charging so, that Fm 
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sure they cannot get a living profit — and then, setting about a 

report that my chimDeys smokes, d — n 'em ! I'm a man, sir, 

that speaks ill of nobody, and wishes ill to no man ; but as for 
theniy the day I see their names in the Gazette (and it wont be 
long first) will be the happiest day of my life. And then, again^ 
sir, those boarding-houses ! rull, indeed ! FU ask you, sir, 
how is one to be full, or how is an honest innkeeper to get a 
livelihood with such opposition as that P Little Pedlington, sir, 
would be a perfect Paradise if it wam*t for them boarding-houses. 
But they are the pest of the place ; they ought to be annillicUed; 
government ought to interfere and put them down. When we 
send members to Parliament (which we have as good a right to 
do as many other places), Vll give my vote and support to who- 
somever will go in upon the independent interest, and bring in a 
bill to put down boarding-houses. And yet, upon the whole, 1 
can't say they do me much harm, for real gentlefolks don't go to 
them. Real gentlefolks don't like to be pisen^d with stale fish. 
and bad meat. I know how much a-pound Mrs. Stintum of the 
Crescent-boarding-house pays for her meat; and I know how 
Mrs. Starvum of South-street bargains for her fish and poultry. 
I don't say it to their disparagement, poor devils! because 
people must live ; and those who sell cheap must buy cheap- 
only, they ought to be a little more careful iu cholera times. 
But go to my butcher, sir, and ask him what sort of meat Score- 
well of the Green Dragon buys — my son George, who is the 
most pre-eminent butcher in the market ; and ask my other 
son, Tobias, who serves me with every morsel of fish and poultry 
that comes into this house, what prices / pay for my commodi- 
ties : I'm not ashamed to have my larder looked into before the 
victuals is cooked. If, indeed, they would only live and let live, 
as I say — but two stingy, cheating, undermining, evil-speaking 
old tabbies like them, who cannot bear to see anybody thrive 
but themselves-f-especially me! They are the only two nui- 
sances in the place, and it would be better for everybody if they 
were out of it. The world is big enough for us all, so there's no 
need of envy and jealousy, and of trying to do one's neighbour 
harm : that's my maxim ; and I vrish that they, and those rascals 
at the Butterfly and Bullfinch, and the Golden lion, would profit 
by it." 

I took advantage of Scorewell's taking breath to ask him who 
were the visitors he had in his house. 

" Why, sir," replied he, " I have not nwny, but they are aH 
of the first respectability. There's Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-bobWn ; 
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Mr. St. Knitall and his ladv ; Mr. De Stewpan ; Mr. Twistwire- 
Tille; and Mr. Hobbs Hobbs and his family — very tip-top people, 
indeed, sir — the family with the fly. They always honour us 
with their company — ^the fourth season they have been at my 
lionse — ^Mr. Hobbs Hobbs and his lady; their two daughters, 
Misses Eieonora and Elorentina ; Master William Hobbs Hobbs, 
the younger son, and Mr. Hobbs Hobbs Hobbs, the elder — six 
altogether, sir, and always travel in their own one-horse fly.** 

So, the mystery of the "family with the fly" was explained. 

" Of course, sir," continued Scorewell, " as you are from 
London, you must know most of the parties — have heard of them, 
at any rate?** 

There was a touch of aristocracy— of gentility at the least — 
implied by the Fitzes and the Filles, and the imposing duplication 
of the Hobbs ; yet I could not call to mind that I had ever heard 
any one of those names before. 

At this moment there was again a violent ringing of bells. 

" Nobody answering the family- with-the-fly Bell ! ** exclaimed 
the landlord. " Beg pardon for leaving you, sir, but I must 
attend to it myself. You know, sir, it behoves a person in my 
situation to be most particularly attentive and obliging to car- 
riage company.'* 

1 felt something like a shock on learning that there were two 
rascals (the innkeepers) in so virtuous a town as Little Ped- 
lington ; but when Scorewell informed me that there were two 
ladies also in the same unfortunate category — making an aggre- 
gate of four bad characters — I was inclined to believe that the 
reputation of the place for goodness, however it might deserve 
it for beauty, had been over-rated. And yet, thought I, com- 
pared with the mass of crime, villanv, and roguery, of every 
description, that elists in London and other great cities, four 
offenders in such " a prodigious population as twenty-nine hun- 
dred and seventy-two " constitute no very alarming proportion 
of wickedness. The guide-book of Telix Hoppy, Esq^., M.C., 
aided by the commentary of my Iwidlady at Squashmire-Gate, 
had determined me to think favourably of Little Pedlington, 
and I resolved not to abandon my good opinion of it for four's 
sake. 

As I rose from my seat, and struck my hands together, as one 
does upon having made up one's mind with one's self, Scorewell 
entered the room, and, with a low bow, handed mc a visiting 
tidsLct, saying, "With his very best compliments and most 
profound respects, he has the inexpressible honour an^ 
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greatest possible felicity in welcoming you to Little Ped- 
Bngton." I 

Heavens ! what did I behold ? It was from the illustrious 
M.C. himself! — a card (somewkat larger than Hardy's Great 
Moguls), beautifully glazed and richly embossed, having at the 
top an Apollo's head, at the four comers, respeotivdy, a lyre, 
a French-horn, a fiddle and bow, and the Pandean pipes ; these 
connected at the sides by true-lovers* knots and roses placed 
alternately. In the midst of this vast combination of elegance 
and splendour, there appeared in characters of gold— as such a 
name deserves to appear — 



ME. 


FELIX HOPPY, 

No. 4, 

WEST STREET, 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


M.C. 


Please to 


ring the bottom bell. 





" A great man, sir ! " said my loquacious host ; "and a danc- 
ing-master. Lippleton, sir, would never have been what it is 
without him — I mean for elegance and fashion. He has made 
the Lippleton ladies what they are. You may tell his pupils a 
mile on by their walk. Bless you, sir, he makes them turn 
their toes out till thev almost come behind their heels ! And 
then such a dancer as he is himself ! I sometimes read in the 
London papers about the opera ; and Lord ! the fuss they make 
with their Cooluns and EUlums and TagglenonisI I wish 
they'd just come to Lippleton and see the great Hoppy: 
he'd soon take the shine out of them, I promise you. Ah, 
sir ! there ar'n't many Hoppys in the world, you may rely upon 
thatr 

" T was not aware of his excellence in that way," said I; "my 
admiration of him is grounded upon his book, — ^his ' Little Pea- 
lington Guide.' " 

" A book, indeed. Ah, sir, you may well call it a book ! Not 
many book^ in the world like that, eh, sir ? But, as the saying is, 
man s wort is never perfect ; there are two terrible faults in it, and 
' once made bold to tell him so. How could he make mention of 
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the Butterfly and BuUQncli, and the Golden Lion, — and those 
rascally boarding-honses, too ! But it shows his good nature. 
But, after all, sir, for writing you must see our Jubb — * Ped- 
lingtonia's Pride,' as he calls, himself somewhere in his poetry. 
And Rummins, too — the great Kummins! Of course, you 11 
stay here till Priday, if it's only to see his museum. But be 
sure you ask him to show you the sliding-board of the old stocks 
that were removed when tne new cage was built : there you see 
the holes that the folks' legs used to go through, as plain, ay, sir, 
as plain as if they were only made yesterday. Antiquities are 
wonderful things, sir, ar'n't they?" 

" As I came not only to see the place, but its celebrated in- 
habitants also, I shall endeavour to obtain introductions to 
Mr. Rummins and Mr. Jubb: and to your painter, Daubson, 
too!" 

"There, again; Daubson! a great creature, indeed! Some 
of your Lunnuners — saving your presence, sir — come down here 
as big as bulls, talking of their celebrated ' this ' and their great 
•t'other;' but when they have seen what we cp'i show in 
Idppleton, they soon draw in their horns, that I clu tell you, 
sir." 

"Well," said I, somewhat impatiently (for, to confess the 
truth, although I was prepared to pay due homage to the great 
men of Little Pedlington, I was growing envious of their supe- 
riority to all the rest of the world), — "well, Mr. Scorewell, 
that will do for the present. I will now, guide-book in hand, 
jMiy a visit to the town; at ^^e o'clock I will return; and 
since (as I perceive by the book) you have a well-supplied 
market ^" 

" The best in the whole universe, sir." 

'* Well, then, you. will let me have a nice little dinner ; some 
fish and '' 

*'Fish! To-day is Monday, you know, sir, and Wednesdays 
and Saturdays are our fish-days. Couldn't get fish to-day 
in Lippleton for love or money. But I'll tell you what, 
sir; if Joe Hi^gins should bring any ffudgeons in to-morrow, 
rU take care of 'em for yow, — unless, maeed, the family with the 
fly should want 'em." 

" A veal cutlet then, and ** 

" Veal ! We only kill veal in Lippleton, sir, once a week, 
and that's o' Tuesdays. But if you'd please to leave it to my 
cook, sir, she'll send you up as nice a little dinner as you could 
wish to sit down to." 
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I adopted the landlord's suggestion. As I was preparing to 
depart, he exclaimed, " Dear me, sir ! I was near forgetting to 
remind you — but, if Miss Cripps's bag sbould'nt be found before 
twelve o'clock, you'll be sure to hear it cried then, if you go 
down to Market Square. As these things don't happen every 
day, they are the more interesting, you know, sir. Besides, 

when but, beg pardon, sir : — ^there's the family-with-the-flj 

bell again." 
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CHAPTER III. 

An interesting ceremony— Little Pedlington bank : obligingly ^ve 
cktaige for a Bank-of- England note to an utter stranger— redling- 
tonians apparently not theatrical — New Pump — Caution in criticism 
— A pleasant acquaintance : little Jack Hobbleday, a thorough-going 
Pedlingtonian— Civilities proffered : to be introduced to the magnates 
of the land — Mr. Shrubsole — Something like scandal — Hobbleday'g 
candid opinion of his friend Shnibsole — Zoological Garden : monkey- 
mania of the Pedlingtonians — ^New burying-ground — Symptoms of a 
2>ore~-Shrubsole's candid opinion of his friend Hobbleday — Evidence 
of the salubrity of the Vale of Health — Mineral spring dUcopered— 
Universal Knowledge Si^iety — Rival confectioners — Mr. Yawkins, 
the eminent publisher: important new works in progress — Miss 
Tidmarsh, and a tale of horror — Daubson's celebrated picture visited 
and oritioiaed— Culpable' conduct of the K.A's. 

Went first of an to t he^*» » 

T^ext "went to see the***** 

Afterwards went to look at the***** 

[Upon comparing my own notes with the masterly descrip- 
tions of the M.C., I find them so decidedly inferior to his, that 
(with only one or two exceptions) I snail suppress them ; 
confining myself chiefly to events, characters, and conversations.] 

Nearfy twelve o'clock, ^ Crowds of persons; with countenances 
ea^r and anxious, hurrying from all quarters to Market Square. 
Jomed them. Exclamations of " Cruel loss ! " " Unparalleled 
villany \ " ** Poor Miss Cripps !" « Serve her right ! " " It will 
be the death of her ! " &c., &c. Guessed the cause of the 
assemblage. As the clock struck twelve the crier appeared. 
Sudden silence, — almost awful, from its contrast with the pre- 
vious buzz. The crier carried a bell, which he sounded thrice, 
each time exclaiming (as nearly as I could understand the 
words), " Yes ! '* Here some heartless reprobate in the 
crowd cried out, " no, if you think the bag will ever come to 
light." Symptoms of just indignation, and cries of " Shame ! 
shame ! " The crier tnen proceeded ; and after detailing, in a 
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tone of voice interestingly monotonons, the contents of the bag, 
as already described to me by Scorewell, he concluded by 
offeriDg a reward of two-and-thVee-pence for its recovery (an 
advance of sixpence upon the first tempting inducement to an 
honest proceeding), and declaring, that " no higher reward won't 
be offered." Altogether an impressive ceremony. Would not 
have missed it for worlds. 

Went into a shop to purchase a pair of gloves. Found one of 
my pockets turned inside out and my purse gone. Could not 
have been better done in London. Assured by the glover — who 
was a hardware-man also, and vendor of Burgess's fish-sauces 
and Day and Martin's blacking — ^that "It was never no Ped- 
lingtonian what did that — they were above such things." My 
nasty, suspicious mind doubted, for a moment, whether Little 
Pediington were much better than other places, after all. Four 
not over-good people in it, by Scorewell's own admission, — and 
he a staunch Pedlingtonian, too. Psha ! it must have been the 
work of one of the London swell mob. Fortunately, my pocket- 
book was safe. 

Went to Messrs. Yawkins, Snargate, and Co. (the "obliging 
bankers," as they are truly designated in the guide-book ; agents 
also to the London Salamander Fire-office, and for the sale of 
James's powders), to change a twenty-pound note. Asked 
me how l chose to take it. Replied, "Sovereigns." Mr. 
Snargate, the junior partner, went into the back office. In a 
few minutes returned with Mr. Yawkins, the head of the 
respectable firm. Mr. Yawkins regretted that at that moment 
they were rather short of specie. Obligingly paid me nineteen 
of their own notes (with a beautiful picture of the new pump 
upon them), a half-sovereign, seven-and sixpence in silver, and 
half-a-crown in halfpence. Suspect I must have looked rather 
queer at the notes, for Mr. Yawkins, without any other pro- 
vocation, assured me they were "as good as the Bank.** 
" Which ? " thought I. Obligingly offered to send their " head 
clerk" (a scrubby-headed boy, who was watering the shop), 
with the halfpence to my inn. " Obliging bankers," indeed ! — a 
lesson for Lombard-street. Inquired how the subscription for 
the erecting of a new theatre went on. Mr. Yawkins shook his 
head. Said that although Mr. Ephraim Snargate, the architect 
(proposer of the scheme), had patriotically headed the list with 
a subscription of one-pound-one, — although Mr. Luke Snargate, 
the builder, had nobly followed his example, — although the 
led Rummins had kindly promised an inscription for the 
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foimdation-stone, and the celebrated Jnbb a poetical address for 
the opening night, — ^nay, although their "house" had volun- 
tarily offered to r^tf^*©^" subscriptions, he was sorry to add that 
'*^the Pedlingtonians did — not — subscribe." Shook my head in 
reply, and took my leave. Sighed as I reflected upon such 
neglect of the drama even in Little Pedlington. 

Being so near the new pump, took the opportunity to examine 
it. Deserves all the praise that has been bestowed upon it : with 
its lion-mouthed spout, dolphin-tailed handle, and the fl^re of 
Neptune brandishmg his trident on the top, it is certainly far 
superior to any pump I have seen in London, scarcely even 
excepting that in Burlington Gardens. Aware as I am that it 
is not very agreeable to the inhabitants of any strange place one 
may visit to express an unfavourable opinion (although it be a 
true one) touching even so small a matter as a pump-ladle, yet, 
at the risk of being charged with want of candour, with malevo- 
lence, and ii^ratitude, I must say that I think the form of the 
ladle attached to the latter is preferable ; certainly the bowl is 
more capacious. Perhaps a Pedlingtonian would not admit this ; 
but as this point is one, not of mere taste, but of positive depth 
and circumference, an actual measurement of both ladles would 
settle it with mathematical precision, should any serious dispute 
arise on the subject : let us hope, however, that such will never 
occur. Made sketches of the pump from three different points 
of view. Whilst I was thus engaged, was accosted by a fat, 
rosy, round-faced little man in a nankeen jacket and trousers, 
white waistcoat, and brown cloth fora^ng cap. Name (as I 
afterwards learnt) Hobbleday — familiarly cafled little Jack 
Hobbleday. He had been observing me for several minutes, 
and with evident satisfaction. 

'I Man of taste, I perceive — intelligent traveller — laudable 
curiosity— yo« don't pass over the wonaers of nature with half 
an eye. Prom London, sir P" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Never saw London ; in fact, never was out of Little Ped- 
lington. Had the honour of being bom in the place — ^have had 
the honour of passing all my life in it — ^hope to have the honour 
of laying my bones in it. Should have no objection, though, to 
pass two or three days in London, just to see tne sights, and yet, 
a Pedlingtonian needn't break his heart if he never did. lou 
can show nothing there like that, I take it,** (pointing to the 
pump). "Pooh, pooh ! you know you can't." 

" 1 don't think we can, sir— exactly." 
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^' Well, well, Bx)roe wasn't built in a day ; but as I understand 
you are making great improvements there, why, one of these 
days, perhaps — sir; I am old enough to remember when we had 
nothing but a draw-well here; then came the old pump — a 
wooden thing with a leaden handle, which, in those days, we 
thought a very fine affair ; at length — ^but you behold it. Ah, 
sir, this is a wonderful age we live in ! If my poor father could 
rise out of his grave and see this, where would he fancy himself ? 
certainly not in Little Pedlington. By-the-bye, sir, my dearest 
friend, as I am proud to call him, Mr. Simcox Kummins, the 
celebrated antiquary, has got the old pump-handle in his museum, 
and I'm sure he'll have great pleasure in showing it to you ; bui 
— but — you must not attempt to take a drawing of it ; that he 
won't allow." 

"Perhaps, sir," said I, "as I am a stranger here, whose 
chief object in this visit is to see your great men, and Mr- 
llummins is a friend of yours, you would favour me with an 
introduction to him." 

" With the greatest pleasure in life, sir." 

" And to the Eeverend Jonathan Jubb, your great poet ? " 

" Why, that is rather more difficult, for he is literally torn to 
pieces by the curiosity of strangers to see him; however, as 
1 am proud to say he is the best friend I have in the world, I will." 

" I fear you will think me indiscreet ; but Mr. Daubson, the 
celebrated painter " 

" Daubson ? proud to say the oldest friend I have in the world 
—introduce you with pleasure." 

" As for Mr. Hoppy " 

"Dear, darling Hoppy! proud to say my most intimate 
friend — will introduce you. Most elegant creature! perfect 
gentleman ! On Wednesday he .gives a public breakfast at 
Yawkins*s skittle-ground ; you ought not to miss that— tbe 
prettiest sight in all Pedlington, Daubson's greatest work is 
there, you know — ^the " Grenadier," so finely described by Jubb. 
They'll fire the gun off, too — an immense cannon. They do say 
it is a four pounder, but, for my part, I only believe half I hear. 
And that extraordinary creature too, he'U exhibit his wonderful 
talents— a man, sir, who actually plays on the Pandean pipes 
and beats a drum at the same time — true, I assure' you. Ah, 
Shrnbsole," said he, to a person who approached us, "anything 
new to day ? " 

" Yes," replied Shrnbsole, " Mrs. Sniggerston was brought to 
bed of twins, at two minutes past ten this morning." 
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" Qoeen Anse's dead," said the other ; *' that's old news to 
me ; lof^ before a quarter past 1 heard of it. But what about 
Miss Cnpps's bag ? " 

"Ko tidings of it. I just called 1 here, but she is in such 
a state of mind she doesn't see anybody — wouldn't even see me.'* 

" Ahem ! — I say, my dear S., now, between you and me, what 
is yomr opinion about the two sovereigns which she says were in 
the bag?" 

" She says so, so no doubt there they were; but as I said just 
now to Mrs. S. * who ever saw Cripps with gold in her purse ?' 
Yos. know her whole ineosoe is but nfty-five pounds a year, and 
hex quarter won't be due till next Wednesday week. [Besides, / 
know a certain person who wanted two pounds of her on Friday, 
when she had not got them to pay; and^oz^ know that when her 
money does come in, nobody pays mor# punctually than poor 
dear Cripps. But the fsdse front, the tooth, the rouge, a^ the 
orris-Toot 1 that is a cruel exposure, to be sure. My little 
womaUvWas ri^ht : she always insisted that Miss Cripps wore a 
false fjront^ ana now the murder's out." 

" Pooh, pooh ! that's nothing," said my friend ; " but the 
oncia-root-— that's very odd. Though, I say, my dear Shrubsole, 
— isn't it good for the breath ? " 

" So I've heard ; and, as all Little Pedlington knows> she was 
always flawing it. Well, good day, Hobbleday; I must go 
home. Mrs. Applegarth has just put np her new drawing-room 
curtains, and I have promisea to take Mrs. S. to see them. I 
think they are the old ones dyed in turmeric ; and I'll answer for 
it my little woman will be of the same opinion." And away 
went Mr. Shrubsole. 

*• To give you my candid opinion of that Mr. Shrubsole, sir," 
said Hobbleday, ** he and his ' little woman' are the most insufPer- 
aUb gossips in the place, and censorious to a degree ! The Mrs. 
Sniggerston he mentioned — the twin lady — is the wife of Snigger- 
slcm, the library-keeper, who once tried to set up a guide-book 
ia opposition to Hoppy's — ^wouldn't do — my friend Hoppy's 
carriea all before it. Well, sir, she and Tupkin, the butcher 
there in the market — ahem ! — How poor Sniggy can be so blind 
it astonishing^ when the affair is talked of from one end of 
Little Pedlington to the other ! But she comes of a bad stock 
-^he'a a Shrapnell; her father, Tom Shrapnell, the grocer, 
formed a connection with Mrs. Humble, an actress in Strut's 
<Mnpa]iy here — turned his wife (a dear good sod) out of doors-^ 
and compelled her to live upon a separate maintenance of fifteen 
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pounds a year. Then, her sister Flora, who was housemaid at 
my uncle's at the time he had the honour of being charch- 
warden here, ran off with the gnard of the Winklemouth coach, 
and has never since been heard of." 

** What!" thought I, "slander and detraction, robberies, 
elopements, separate maintenances, and worse, in suck a place as 
Little Pedlington! — then have honesty, honour, and virtue 
abandoned the world, and one might almost as well pass one's 
life in wicked, abominable London." 

" Now, sir," continued Hobbleday, in a half-whisper, " these 
things would not so much matter if they were connned to our 
own class; but when one sees upper-servants in families, and 
tradesfolks — ^mere tradesfolks — apemg their betters, it puts an 
end to all distinctions, you know, sir." 

After a short pause, he resumed. " Will you walk, sir? Per- 
il aps you would like to see our Zoological Garden ? The admis- 
sion to strangers is two-pence ; but as I have the honour of being 
a life-governor, I have the privilege of introducing a friend." 

" Ttiere is no mention of sucn a thing in the guide-book," 
said I. 

" Why, no— all done, projected and executed, within these 
three months ; and, considering the time, we are getting on very 
well. Let me see — (and he counted on his fSigers) — ^parrot, 
cockatoo, guinea-pig, duck — ^not vour common duck-and-green- 
peas sort of duck, but a Yirginia duck, I think they call it — ttoo 
monkeys, a stuffed leopard, nearly ^y stuffed birds, two live 
canaries, and — ^we shall have an uncommon fine swan when the 
man hak finished digging the pond for it. Getting up something 
of the same sort in London, I understand. Lost no time in 
taking our hint, eh P But will you go ? Won't be at all out of 
my way : going to the Yale of Heidth to pa^ visits of condo- 
lence to poor Hubkins, who has just lost his wife and three 
children by scarlet-fever, and to Widow Grieves, whose otker 
daughter is just dead of asthma. Go P All in my way— our 
Zoo is just between the Yale of Health and the new burying- 
ground. How do, Digges — ^how do P Nothing fresh about Miss 
Cripps's bag, eh P" 

This he addressed to a tall, stout, rosy-faced man in black, who 
was walking alon^ at a stately pace. 

" That man, sir, ought to oe the happiest fellow in Little 
Pedlington, for he's making a fortune. It is Digges, the under- 
taker — just married Dr. Drench's eldest daughter — ffreat con- 
nection for him, for the doctor's practice is very extensive, 
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and be natarallj recommends his own son-in-law. Gome ; now 
doeol" 

To the Zoological Garden. — Cockatoo good-— could not say 
much for the ^inea-pig; but, in consideration of my new 
ac(}uaintance's civility, abstained from uttering an unfavourable 
opinion, which might have given him pain. Like Samuel John- 
son, lii.D. (who, it is at length discovered, was but a mere 
twaddler after all), I may be set down for " a fat ojd fool — ^a 
dense fool," for this : so be it : yet can't help wishing that 
some of my fellow-joumalizers would follow my squeamish 
example. My conductor kindly (importunately, I had almost 
said) directea my most particular attention to every individual 
thing that was to be seen, even to the last tail of the last stuffed 
bird in the collection — ^readin^ their several descriptions from 
the well-digested catalogue (written on a slate), with which, as 
life-governor, he had on our entrance been furnished by the 
keeper, who was digging the pond for the swan. N.B. — Cata- 
logue the joint work of Simcox Rummins, F.S.A., and Dr. 
Drain uni ; assisted (on particular points of natural history) by 
Mr. Chickney, the poulterer. Good-naturedly detained me up- 
wards of ten minutes looking at the parrot swinging on a wire. 
" Vastly curious ! " as be justly observed. Unfortunately, the 
monkeys sulky, and wovld not show. To go again on Sunday, 
at a quarter past one, immediately upon coming out of chutch, 
to see them do something or another which he did not exactly 
explain, but which, he assured me, is the most beautiful sight in 
the universe, worth going miles to see, and is all the rage, par- 
ticularly with the ladies, in Little Pedlington. 

Being so near the new burying-ground, Hobbleday kindly in- 
sisted upon taking me all over it. Was so obliging as to stop 
me at every individual tomb-stone, and to read doud every word of 
every inscription — assuring me, now and then, that if I chose to 
copy any of them that particularly pleased me, he was not in the 
least hurry. This I declined, being unwilling to trespass over- 
much upon his good nature. Havmg looked at seventy-two of 
these interesting memorials, I complained of the heat, which 

Snder a broiling sun) was intense, and proposed to depart, 
obbleday put his arm through mine, and declared he could not 
think of my going till I had seen all — o«/y about fortv more to 
see. Did see all, as I thought. Yet one more, which he had 
reserved for the last — the bonne bouche^-on account of its 
" sweetly pretty " epitaph, as he termed it, and which, he said, 
was attributed to Jubb. Had to traverse the whole length of 
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the grouiid to get at it. Torced me to take a copy of it, he 
repeating ifc to me : — 

" Afflictions Boro 
Long time I bore; " — * 

As he uttered these four words, involuntarily exclaimed, '* You 
do ! " II Tie ftCi'pargnera pas un oignouy thought I. 

" And BOW," said my obliging cicerone, " being so near the 
Vale of Health, we'll see that'' Endeavoured to excuse rayself, 
on the score of the trouble to him, — ^fatigue, and the incon- 
venience of the heat, to myself ; but in vain. On to the Vale 
of Health. Upon our way thither, I expressed my admiration 
of the virtues of the Pedlingtonians, as proved by the " short 
and simple annals " recorded on the tomb-stones of the departed 
who reposed in th^ new burying-ground : they being the "best of 
husbands," the "most affectionate of wives," the "most dutiful 
of children," or the " most faithful of friends." " True," said 
Hobbleday; "audit is something for us to be proud of. 'Tis 
the same thing, too, in the old burying-ground — they were angels 
upon earth, rest their souls ! I wish, though, we could say as 
much of the live ones : I could name a few of them, who, when 
they go, won't be quite so favourably mentioned. Stop — pardon 
one moment, whilst I leave my compliments of condolence over 
the way." 

Left me for a few minutes. Took refuge in my own reflections. 
Not comfortable at hearing this slur upon some of the live Ped- 
lingtonians. Felt certain misgivings as to whether this retired 
country-town were much more moral, or, in other respects, much 
better than " populous cities proud." 

Whilst I was waiting the return of Hobbleday, Mr. Shrubsole 
came up to me. 

"I think, sir," said he, "that was my friend Hobbleday who 
just left you?" 

I told him it was. 

" I dare say you find him a charming companion. What a 
tongue he has ! I wish, though, he didn't sometimes make so 
ill a use of it ; for, to give you my candid opinion of that Mr. 
Hobbleday, he is the most censorious little wretch in the place; 

* Having since been informed by an intelligent friend that this 
epitaph is to be found in two or three other places in England besides 
little Pedlington, I suppress the remainder. 
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sfamderoas, malicions, malignant! Well, be may say what he 
pJeas^s about me ; thank my stars, he can say nothing to my 

disadvantage. Good mor Ob, when Ilobbleday returns, 

pray tell him that my little woman and I have just seen the new 
window-cortains, wmch, as we suspected, turn out to be nothing 
but the old ones died in turmeric, after all. But that old woman 
is the vainest, the most boastful — in short, the greatest liar in all 
Little Pedlington. Good morning, sir." 

In one respect, I was not sorry to learn that Mr. Hobbleday 
was of somewhat a cen8(»ious turn : it gave me hope that some 
of the live Little PedUngtonians might be better than his report 
of them. He retwmed. 1 delivered the message, but suppressed 
the opinion. Took me all over the Vide of Health. Must admit 
that we hww nothing at all like it in or near London — ^if, indeed, 
we except a oow-field near Caraden-town. Eighteen small houses, 
scattered about, chiefly occupied by invalids, who retire thither 
on account of the superior salubrity of the spot. At a very 
pretty cottage, called Hjgeia Lodge, saw two mutes standing 
at the door. 

Taken to the extreme comer of the Vale. A man busy 
planting shrubs and young trees about a deep hole. Wondered 
what that was for. Informed by Hobbleday that Doctors Drench 
and Drainum (their celebrated physicians, and the proprietors of 
that portion of the ground) had had the good fortune to discover 
there a mineral spring of the nastiest water you ever put to 
your lips. "I've tasted it," continued Hobbleday; "enough to 
poison a dog ! so it will be the making of the place, as they say. 
hut what is to become of Cheltenham, Harrowgate, Tunbrid^e 
Wells, and such places P — however, poor devils ! that's their 
affair." Faaicied 1 smelt something lite the detestable odour of 
a tan-yard. Peeped through the window of a small shed, the 
door of which was fastened by a strong padlock. Saw a box of 
sulphur, a couple of bags of iron filmgs, a pile of stale red- 
herrings, some raw hides cut into strips, and a quantity of bark, 
such as the tanners use. Wondered what tkat was for. As 
Hobbleday wondered also, I was nothing the wiser for my 
inquiry. 

Went by the way of High Street ; returned by the Crescent, 
Cresoent worthy of all the praise bestowed upon it by Eelix 
Hoppy. Mr. Hobbleday regretted that the sun had "gone in," 
so that the "highly-polished brass knockers" did «ot shine hatf 
as mnch as he had sometimes seen them. Beheld the house 
where "dwelt the tuneful Jubb!" An odd feeling, which I 
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shall neither attempt to describe nor account for, comes over 
one upon these occasions. Contemplating the abode of genius ! 
At tms moment, perhaps, the bard of Pedlingtonia is in a 
raptured trance. 

Walked down South Street. Hobbleday directed mj atten- 
tion to a painted board just underneath the first-floor wmdow of 
No. 18: it bore the words, "Little Pedlington XJniversal- 
Xnowledge-Society ;" and these were surmounted by a Britannia 
(evidently copied from a penny-piece), with a trident in the left 
hand, and a cockatoo held forth in the right. With a sh'^t 
inclination of the head, accompanied by a complacent smile, he 
said, "/— /, sir, have the honour of being a member, conjointly 
with Hummins, Jubb, Hoppj^ Daubson — ^in short, all the big- 
^wigs of Little Pedlington. We have meetingS'-cimversyshonys 
— ^twice a week: a library, toot — Murray's 'Grammar,' Entick's 
'Dictionary,' Guthrie's 'Geography,' and (besides other useful 
works) we have the * Penny Magazine,' complete from — the — very 
Jirstr 

"But what is the meaning of that figure, sir P" said I, point- 
ing to the Lady Britannia. 

" Ha ! thought you'd notice that. That, sir, is the work of 
our own Daubson : needn't go out of Little Pedlington for such 
things. The %ure, I needn't tell you, is Minerva — 'fitting 
emblem ! ' as Hoppy says of the dolphin's tail for our pump- 
handle." ■, 

" Minerva! — and with a cockatoo in her hand !" 

" Dear me ! that's very odd. You are almost the firsiperson — 
a visitor, I mean--who ever noticed that. Of course, we know 
very well it ought, in strictness, to be an owl ; but Daubson, who 
is the arbitrator elegantium of Little Pedlington, thought that a 
cockatoo would be a prettier thing; and as we luckily nappened 

to have one in our Zoo for him to paint from, why . I say, 

how naturally he has got the yellow tuft on the head, and the 
red spot on the neck ! Clever creature ! clever creature ! SkaU 
we go at once to the skittle-ground, and see his great work — ^the 
famous grenadier ? " 

Tbis I declined, pleading, as my excuse, fatigue and the 
intense heat. 

"Well, then," said my obliging companion, "to-morrow. 
You must allow me to call upon you to-morrow, and 1*11 show 
you more of the beauties and curiosities of our place. No denial, 
now — no trouble to me. Never so happy as when 1 am in the 
company of an intelligent visitor" — (here he bowed)—" who can 
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appreciate — ^you understand. Besides, from my position in 
society, I enjoy opportunities which—. For instance — 
Rummins's public day for his Museum is Friday : now /, from 
my position, as I said, am allowed the privilege of introducing a 
friend there any day in the week : for, llesides being a member of 
the Knowledge Society, and a life-governor of the Zoo, I have 
the honour, sir, to be—ahem ! — Deputy Chairman of the Little 




theyl 
hbrary Mr. Hobbleday proceeded. 

Dying of heat and thirst. Inquired of a boy, who was carry- 
ing a band-box, whether they had a confectioner in the place ? 

"What !" said he, " a confectioner in such a place as Lipple- 
ton ! Where do you come from, I should like to know ? We 
have two in our place — Stintum's over the way, and Mrs. Shanks's, 
in Market Square. I say. Bill" — (this was addressed to another 
boy who happened to pass) — "here's a ^ntleman wants to know 
if we haVn't never a confectioner in Lippleton. That's a good 
one, isn't it?" 

To Stintum's.-— A confectioner! Gingerbread, raspberry- 
tarts, hard biscuits, and three-cornered puffs on the counter; 
bottles of lollipops, sugar-candy, bull's-eyes, and coloured sugar- 
plums on the window-shelves; — ^a clear case of a Gunter adapted 
to the capacity of the rising generation. Mr. Stintum told me, 
in answer to my request for an iced cream, that he had nothing 
to do with such nonsense, nor had his father before him ; that 
he didn't want to get himself into the Gazette^ by going out of 
his line, though a certain person in Market Square might. He 
didn't care to make a fine show in Aw window : all he desired 
was, to mamtain his character as an honest tradesman. "I 
don't want to speak ill of a neighbour," continued he : " everj 
one must look after their own soul ; I've done nothing in this 
world to forfeit mine. I can sleep at night, because I've nothing 
weighty upon my conscience ; and if it were the last word I had 
to spesi" — (what horrid crime can that unhappy Mrs. Shanks 
have committed, thought I, that should excite the fears even of 
a rival pastrycook for her salvation?) — "if it were the last 
word I had to speak, I could safely say that I never put salt 
butter into my tarts." 

Went to the shop of Mrs. Shanks, in Market Square ; in all 
respects, except one, worthy of Little Pedlington. Window 
decorated with an exquisite raodel, in barley-sugar, of tiisi new 

E 
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pump in Market Square, and paste figures innumerable of 
Apoilos and Venuses, shepherds and shepherdesses, &c. &c. 
Announcements in various parts of " Suppers provided on the 
shortest notice," " Confectionary of all sorts," " Water iocs 
and iced creams." Mrs. Shanks, a skinny little woman, perched 
on a high chair behind the counter; yellow face; green patch 
over the right eye ; curly, flaxen wig, encircled by a wreath of 
faded artificial roses ; pale-blue silk dress ; hu^e ^t neck-chain 
and bracelets ; a jug before her, with flowers in it. Keminded 
me of the once celebrated divinity of the Cafe des Mille Colonmes 
in the Palais Boval. Lamentable to reflect that the soul con- 
tained in such a body should be in jeopardy, and all on account 
of a little salt butter smuggled into a tart. 

" What ice can I have, Mrs. Shanks ?" 

" Whatever you please, sir." 

" Lemon-water, then." 

Mrs. Shanks opened a \on^, narrow book, in a parchment 
cover, dipped a pen into the ink, and inquired, "When for, sir? 
and how much do you wish to have P" 

** Now, if you please ; and one glass to begin with." 

" Oh ! we don't keep ices ready-made, sir ; but we can make 
you any quantity you please, not less than a quart, at only one 
day's notice." 

Assuredly Little Pedlington possesses many advantages ; yet, 
oh ! dear London ! 

" Is there any other shop in the town where I may get some ? 
I'm dying for it." 

" No, sir ; ours is the only house in the line in all the place where 
respectable people can go. JFe don't male our pastry with 
mutton dripping ; ice don't use red-lead and copper to colour our 
sugar-plums ; we never gave poor little Susan Gobbleton — the 
sweetest child in the world ! — the colic it died of. But I'm 
certain that monster Stintum, sir, can't sleep in his bed ; and 
that's the comfort of it." 

Little more than twelve hours, sleeping and waking, in this 
place, — " too good for us poor sinners to live in," — ^and have 
already heard of as much vice, immorality, and roguery, great 
and small, going on in it, as if it were a wicked, large town ; 
yet not the convenience of procuring an iced cream on a hot day 
(excepting, indeed, by ordering it a day before-hand) as a set-on 
against it all ! 

Four o'clock. Went to Yawkins's library. Subscribed for a 
month. Set my name down also in the M.C.'s book. Wished 
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to know the present station of the — ^th dragoons, as I was 
desirous of writing by that night's post to a friend who was in 
it, and requested Mr. Yawkins to let me see the Army list. 
Fortunate in subscribing with him, for his was the only library 
in the place that possessed one. Produced the list for last 
November twelvemonth. Yawkins deserves his character for 
" urbanity," (viele " Guide,") for he told me, if I particularly 
wished to see it, he would order a new one down, along with the 
magazines, next Tuesday week. Purchased Jubb's "Pedling- 
tonia," price two shilbngs, and Rummins's " Antiquities of 
Little Pedlington," price one-and-sixpence. Yawkins assured 
me they were the two greatest works that had ever issued from 
the Little Pedlington press — Hoppy's " Guide" scarcely excepted. 
Yawkins expressed some astonishment that neither of those 
works had been noticed either in the "Quarterly" or the 
" Edinburgh." Thought such marked neglect of the two master- 
minds of the age a manifestation of a psutry spirit. Altogether 
above such pettiness at Little Pedlington. The Pedbngton 
" Weekly Observer" had spoken of Rogers, and Moore, and 
Campbell, of Hallam, Lingard, and Southey, and such like ; — ay, 
and with great kindness, too, notwithstanding. "I verily 
believe," he continued, — "I verily believe, there are but two men 
in our town who would not have acted with equal generosity, 
and those are Snargate and Sniggerston, who keep an inferior 
sort of circulating libraries here: but they are, notoriously, 
a couple of paltry fellows, and I have no hesitation in saying 
so!" 

" What ! two more of them ! " thought I. 
' " And pray, Mr. Yawkins, is Mr. Rummins engaged upon any 
new work?" 

" A work which will produce a powerful sensation, sir; espe- 
cially here in Little Pedlington. Rummins is writing the ' Life 
and Times' of Jiis great contemporary, Jubb." 

"AndMr.Jubb?;' 

" Jubb, sir, is writing the * Life and Times' of his illustrious 
townsman, Rummins. Rummins, you know, sir, is an P.S.A., 
so that the world will naturally look for a biography of him ! " 

" Would not the ' Table Talk' of such a man be interest- 
ing?" 

** Why — aw — ^to speak candidly, I do not think that — ^to the 

generality of readers, at least — I don't think it would ; for, to 

say the truth, he — ^aw — ^never says anything at all. No, sir ; he 

is one of your thinking men, as you may gather from his writings. 

£ 2 
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But Jubb, iiow--Jubb's 'Table-talk/ indeed! But I have 
reason to believe Hoppy is engaged upon that work, and the 
very man for the purpose. I have lived in Little Pedlington all 
my life, sir, yet, I give yoti my honour, such another talker as 
Jubb / never met toith. Wonderful, truly wonderful ! — ^I have 
heard him talk for three hours without stopping ; and so pro- 
found, so amazingly profound, is his conversation, that one-half 
of what he says his hearers cannot understand, whilst he himself 
does not understand the other. Truly wonderful, indeed ! " 

At this moment, a tall, thin, elderly lady, in deep mourning, 
entered the sliop. One end of a long black ribbon she held in 
her hand, and to the other was fastened a fat, waddling French 
poodle. The lady was attended by a jaded-looking footman, 
m an orange-coloured coat, profusely ornamented with green 
worsted lace : he carried a large, wadded, black silk clwik, a 
shawl, a book, a bag of biscuits, a camp-chair, and a footstool. 

** Good moniing, mem," said Yawkins, as the lady took a seat ; 
" I hope you arc a little better to-day ?" 

" I shall never again be the person I was, — at least in this 
world, Yawkins. I shall never recover fiom the effects of it." 

" It was a heavy blow, — a sad loss indeed, mem. And that 
the monster who perpetrated the crime should have escaped 
undiscovered ! But justice will overtake him, sooner or later, 
take my word for it, mem." 

" That will be a benefit to society, Yawkins, but no consola- 
tion to me. That won't restore him to life." 

" Poor lady !" thought I ; " some relation, or dear friend, bar- 
barously murdered !" 

The lady continued : — " Is the first volume of the ' Sad Story* 
at home yet ? I have been upwards of a month * down* for it.** 

" No, mem ; but as soon as it does come home, you shall have 
it.*' 

"Kemember that, now; for you know I read the two last 
volumes first, to oblige Miss Cripps, who was waiting for them." 

"Why, mem, you know if subscribers didn't accommodate 
each otlier in that way, we shouldn't get on at aU. Talking of 
Miss Cripps, sorry to say that the report so general, about an 
hour ago, of her having recovered her bag, is not true.** 

•' Poor Cripps ! I'm very sorry for it, — ^not that I believe a 
word about the two sovereigns. Pray, Yawkins, how does the 
raffle for the tea-tray and patent snuffers get on?" 

" Why mem, you know the list hastn't been up above a fort- 
night, and forty chances^ at a shilling a piece, take a long while 
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to fill up. However, we arc getting on : eigli^cen down nlrcady, 
and I have every reason to expect that !Mra. Hobbs Hobbs and 
Mrs. Fitz-Bobbin — ^visitors from London — ^wiU each take two 
chances. They are considering abont it." 

** Well, Yawkins, it is but fair to tell you that, on Saturday, I 
tea'd with Mrs. Hobbleday, in the Crescent ; there was a large 
party ; the whole evening we talked about little else but your 
raffle ; and the general opinion was, that you would have done 
much better with eighty chances at sixpence." 

** How, mem ! " exclaimed Yawkins, with an air of offended 
dignity; "much obliged to Mrs. Hobbleday and h^t parfi/ : a 
sixpenny raffle might do very well at such a place as Sniggers- 
ton's, or Snai^te's, but I should like to know what the company 
at Yawkirui's would say to such a thing. No, mem" — Hiere he 
turned his eyes up to the ceiling, and placed his hana on his 
heart) — "no, mem; rather than so compromise the respecta- 
bility of my cstabUshment, I would almost sooner return the 
eighteen shillings to the subscribers, and sell the tea-tray and 
snuffers at prime cost." 

The lady, after feeding the fat poodle with a couple of biscuits 
from the bag, withdrew — ^having first sent her unhappy servant 
forward with her commands that he would place her chair and 
foot-stool ready for her at the sunny comer of the Crescent. 

"That's the Miss Titmarsh you must have heard so much 
about in London, sir," said Yawkins. 

" I never heard the name till now," replied I. " But what is 
the nature of the calamity which has befallen her ?" 

" Why, that is it, sir. Dear me ! it's very extraordinary you 
should not have heard of it in London ! Why, sir, it kept all 
Little Pedfin^on in a ferment for a mouth. Except about that 
atrocious affair of stealing the pump-ladle, — which, of course, 
you must have heard of, — I never knew the town in a state of 
such tremendous excitement. She had a most beautiful French 
poodle, sir — twice as fat as the one she has got with her now — 
such a quantity of hair, too, and as soft as silk ! She was in 
this veij shop with it, sir, only the day before it happened. 
Well, sir, one morning she missed the dog : about two hours 
afterwards the poor thing returned, but in what a state ! Con- 
ceive her horror — conceive the agonizing shock to her feelings ! 
Some monster, some fiend in human form, had cut all its hair off 
--got hold of Miss Titmarsh's poodle and shaved it — shaved it, 
sir, as smooth as the palm of your hand ! " 

" Horrible, indeed ! " I exclaimed ; " and that an eve^ 
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such * stirring interest' in Little Pecjlington should remain 
unknown to ml" Adding, "But strange as it may seem to you, 
Mr. Yawkins, it is my fixed belief that were a troop of monsters, 
a legion of fiends in human shape, to shave all the dogs of 
every description that infest one-half of London, the other half 
would probably never know anything of the occurrence.*' 

" Then blessed be Little Pedlington ! " replied Yawkins, 
where everybody is acquainted with everybody else's affairs, at 
least as well as with his own." 

Yet half-an-hour to spare before dinner. Time enough, 
perhaps, to see Daubson's grand picture — ^the grenadier. In- 
quired whereabouts was Yawkins's skittle-ground. Informed 
tbat it was an immense way off — quite at the further end of the 
town. Hopeless for to-day, thought 1; but asked what the distance 
might be. Told, nearly four minutes' walk. Went; stood 
before the " aU-but-breathing Grenadier," as it is designated by 
Jubb. Hard to describe its first effect upon me. As I ap- 
proached it, involuntarily took off my hat. Thermometer 84° 
m the shade. Daubson certainly an original genius: unlike 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Phillips, Briggs, or Pickersgill. Neither 
did his work put me much in mind of Titian or Vandyke — 
not in the least of Bembrandt, No servile imitator — ^in fact, 
no imitator at all. Perhaps a military critic might object 
that the fixed bayonet is rather longer than the musket itself : 
be this as it may, owing to that contrivance, it appears a most 
formidable weapon. In order that the whole of tne arms and 
accoutrements may be seen by the spectator, the painter, with 
considerable address, has represented the cartridge-box and the 
scabbard of the bayonet in front. Scabbard about one-third the 
length of the bayonet — judicious — ^needless to exaggerate in this 
— ^nothing formidable m the appearance of a long scabbard, 
whatever may be thought of a long bayonet. Legs considerably 
thicker than the thighs — ^grand idea of stability — character- 
istic of a "grenadier standing sentry." Upon the whole, a 
work worthy of its fame, notwithstanding its rejection by that 
envious and exclusive, that much and justly-censured body, the 
KA.'s. 

Took my leave of the Grenadier, resolving to "put in" for a 
chance for immortality, by having my profile in black, done by 
the unrivalled hand of the Pedlingtonian Apelles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sunimer-dkiner at a coimtiy inn — Mr. Hobbloday, tho kind and 
obliging : his call merely to look at the clock — Invite him to wine — A 
charming member of society described — Modern abbeys, castles, 
&c. : why so desigwated — Old acquaintance : Colonel Dominant ani 
Mr, Truckle — Hobbleday a *• humbug" ? ! — News worth waking for. 

Five o'clock, Keturned to " as nice a little dinner as I could 
vish to sit down to." Such was I promised by mine host. 
Thermometer inveterately holding to 84°. Huge hot round of 
beef, which filled the room with steam ; hot suet dumplings, and 
hard ; hot carrots, each as big as the grenadier's leg ; scalding 
hot potatoes in their skins, Nice little dinner indeed — for the 



season 



Five minutes past five. Finished dinner and ordered some 
wine. Wine fiery as brandy, and warm: complained of it. 
Scorewell assured me it was the very same wine he was in the 
habit of serving to the family with the fly, and that they never 
complained of it. Indeed, neither did the St. Knitalls, nor the 
Fitz-Bobbins, nor Mr. Twistwireville, nor even Mr. De Stew- 
pan (who was remarkably particnlar about his wine), — in short, 
this was the first time his (Scorewell's) wine had ever been com- 
plained of by mortal man. Such authorities it would have been 
downright insolence to oppose. Said no more, but simply ordered 
a little weak brandy-and-water. Scorewell undertoot to " try 
again." Whilst he was away, fancied I heard a pump-handle at 
work. Returned; wine by no means so strong, and much 
cooler. The first decanter chipped at the lip ; so was this — odd 
coincidence. Inquired how the decanter came to be so wet out- 
side ? Scorewell replied, that he had just given it a minute in 
ice. That's a reason, thought I. 

Whilst I was sipping my wine, and reading Jubb's *'Pedling- 
tonia," — (found Kummins's "Antiquities" too learned, too 
profound, for after-dinner reading), — ^Mr. Hobbleday came in. 
Merely looked in to see the time by the coffee-room clock. 
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Becollecting his civilities to me in tbe morning, invited him to 
wine. Ordered a fresh bottle. " Know the sort of wine Mr. 
Hobbleday likes," said Scorewell, as he quitted the room. 

" Good creature that Scorewell," said Hobbleday, " and this 
one of the best inns in Little Pedlington." 

" Then I am fortunate," said I, " in having accidentally been 
brought to it. The other innkeepers are but moderately honest 
— at least so I am told by Scorewell ; and for a stranger, as I 
am, to have fallen upon the only one who " 

" What I say, understand me, I say in confidence. Good 
creature — capital inn ; but call your bill every morning — ^that is, 
if you should find it possible to stay at it for more than a day on 
two. Call it, I say, every morning — ^you uuderstand. In the 
hurry of business, people sometimes forget what you have not 
had, and down it goes into the bill. After a week or so, yon 
can't tax your memory as to whether you had such or sudi a 

thing, or not ; and, rather than dispute about it, why you 

ahem ! Now, Scorewell, what have you done for ns, eh ? Is 
that some of Colonel Dominant's wine ?" 

Scorewell assured ns that it was, and left ns. 

" Who is Colonel Dominant?" inquired I. 

"What!" cried Hobbleday, with astonishment; " who \a 
Colonel Dominant P Pooh, pooh ! you can't ask that question 
seriously. Tou know — everybody knows — must know him. 
Great man — ^lately returned from the East Indies — ^was governor 
of Fort Popan'gobang. Should like the colonel to hear anybody- 
ask who he is ? " 

" From India ! That somehow brings the name to my mind.'* 

" I was sure you had heard of him, sir," said Hobbleday. 
" Why, he is a descendant of the great Drawcansir : his crest 
is a sledge-hammer, and his motto, ' All this I can do be- 
cause I dare.' Has got a place about ten miles off— Guttlebury 
Abbey." 

"Guttlebury Abbey! Some interesting ruins to be seen 
there, eh, Mr. Hobbleday?" 

" Ruins ! Pooh, pooh ! They say there was an abbey there, 
or thereabouts, millions of ages ago, but there is not a stick or a 
stone remaining of it." 

"Then why does the gallant colonel call his place an 
abbey?" 

"First," gravely replied Hobbleday, " because it's the fashion ; 
and, sec/ondly, because it's a small, square, red brick house, stand- 
ing in a caboage-garden." 
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The second bein^ as good a reason as is frequently to be found 
for nicknaming residences of similar pretensions manors, abbeys, 
places, and castles, I was satisfied with it. 

" He is here now," continued Hobbleday ; " he generally 
passes the fashionable season here : stays at Mrs. Stintum's 
Doarding-house. You should dine there some day: there you 
would see him in all his glory. Extraordinary creature ! — has 
got a tail." 

" Got a tail ! " exclaimed I ; " the monster ! " 

" Pooh, pooh ! I don't mean that sort of tail ; but a tail, you 
know, — obsequious followers; toadies, as we call them here. 
He has only to say that black is white, and they must swear to it." 

"Poor devils!" I exclaimed. "But why call this wine 
Colonel Dominant's ? Is he a wine-merchant ?" inquired I. 

"!No," replied Hobbleday; "but he says it is the only wine 
in the place fit to drink, and he knows everything better than 
anybody else — at least, he thinks he does : consequents, every- 
thing he may choose to say about all thin^ in the world is like 

the law of the Medes and Prussians in Little Pedlington at 

least, he thinks it ought to be." 

"Is he, then, a man of such exquisite taste, such extensive 
knowledge, such unerring judgment, such " 

" Of course," replied Hobbleday, — " at least, he thinks he is. 
He is the man that came over in two ships, that I can tell you, 
— at least, he thinks he did. Pleasant, amiable creature, though, 
and easily satisfied upon the whole : requires nothing more than 
to have everything exactly his own way ; and, at Mrs. Stintum's 
boarding-house, especially, he will have it, — at least, as often as 
he can get it. When he can't, why, he naturally growls at 
erciything and everybody." 

"An agreeable companion for the other guests at Mrs. Stint- 
urn's boarding-house,' said I. 

" Have you any of the Dominant family in London ?" inquired 
Hobbleday. 

"I never met with one," replied I; "nor do I think that an 
animal such as you have described would long be tolerated there 
in any society possessing the slightest respect for itself, or the 
power of relieving itself of so offensive an associate." 
. At this moment, Hobbleday, starting from his seat, exclaimed, 
"There he goes!" I looked out into the street, and beheld, 
strutting along, the identical Colonel Dominant, whom I had 
accidentally met a few years before, and whose name had just 
now struck me as being not altogether unknown to me. 
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Picard, ia the preface to one of his pleasant comedies, says of 
a certain character — "It was diawn from the life: its original 
paid me a visit one morning ; almost whilst he was speaking I 
wrote down his words — et voila la scene,*' Thus, of the three 
following short scenes, I may say, that they are literal transcripts 
from what I actually witnessed. Of the tmrnes of the dramatis 
personcB I shall say nothing; but the dialogue I give without 
exaggeration, and i really believe without the alteration of a 
material word. 

If with unblushing effrontery I can confess, not only that I 
know where is Bloomsbury Square, but that I have been in it -. 
if I have the hardihood to acknowledge as my friends, human 
beings who absolutely reside there: nay, more; if, without the 
slightest sense of shame or of remorse, I own that, upon occasion, 
I positively visit them, it will be the less wondered at that I 
should be capable of declaring in the face of all Europe that 
once I was at Mai^ate. But as Goldsmith's bear danced to 
" none but the genteelest of tunes," so did I appear at none but 
the genteelest of places — ^the French Bazaar, Bettison's Library, 
Clifton's Bathing.Rooms,* and Howe's (The Royal) Hotel. 
By the bye, I am informed that, smce I was there, the hotel and 
the library, both being ruined, are closed ; the consequence of 
which is, that not a soul is to be seen in or near Hawley Square, 
wherein they are situated. But ought not this desertion of the 
neighbourhood to be attributed rather to the circumstance of 
the theatre (which is near it) being open ? It is so elsewhere. 

It was at Margate, then, that scenes the first and second 
occurred. 

I was taking my dinner in the coffee-room at Howe's Hotel 
At a table opposite to mine (the only other table in the spacious 
apartment that was occupied) sat two gentlemen,, Colonel 
Dominant and Mr. Truckle. The former was a tall man, thin 
and stiff, with red hair cut very close, large bilious-looking eyes, 
and complexion of the colour of the very best pickled mangoes. 
He wore a blue coat, buff waistcoat, buttoned close up to tlic 
throat, white duck trowsers, and a black military stock. He was 
reclining back in his seat, reading a newspaper, with his feet, 
each resting on the back of a chair, elevated to a level with Lis 



♦ A certain person at this place being once shown into a bath-roora 
by no means remarkable for its cleanliness, with much simplicity 
inquired ot the proprietor — "Pray, sir, whore is it people go to wash, 
iter bathing here ? '' 
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own nose. He had lately returned from the East Indies after 
nuB^ years of profitable serviee — to himself at least. 

Mi, Truckle was a smaU, sli^t man, of about five-and-forty 
years of age, with a head entirely destitute of hair, a good- 
nnnKiured blue eye, and a perpetual smile upon a countenance 
stongly indicative of its ownei^s willingness to be pleased and 
happy as long as the world would let mm. He was dressed in 
a black coat and waistcoat (not of the newest), white trowsers, 
and a white cravat, ornamented with a huge bow and ends. His 
voice, like himself, was small, and his manners mild and un- 
assmmng in the extreme. He sat opposite to the colonel, with 
his heokSa resting on his knees, and his legs unostentatiously 
tucked under his chair. He was a distant relation of the 
colonel's, who certainly did not seem inclined to diminish the 
distance between them by any inviting approaches on his part; 
and that he was the poor relation also, his attitude and deoieanour, 
as contrasted with those of the former, sufficiently attested. 

Generally speaking, there is nothing of the humorous or the 
ludicrous in a display of unfeelinff domination on one side, of 
the " all this I can do because I dare,"— and of helpless ac- 
quiescence on the other : pity for the oppressed, and disgust or 
hatred of his petty, paltiy tyrant, are the only emotions it 
excites. There does not at this moment occur to me a more 
remarkkble illustration of this than the early scenes between 
Sir Giles Overreach and Marall in the "New Way to pay Old 
Debts ;" though there, perhaps, somewhat of contemi)t for the 
interested subserviency of the latter may mingle with one's 
compa^on for his slavery. But in the case of Truckle it was 
o<l>erwise : he was humble, submissive, and satisfied, as if he 
conceiTcd it to be in the immutable nature of things that he 
should be so ; and the ludicrous of the situation arose simply 
out of the immeasurable disproportion between his gentle 
attempts, now and then, to hint at a wish or a desire of his own, 
aad the nature of the execration with which they invariably were 
met by Colonel Dominant. 

Be it observed, that the colonel's voice, though deep-toned, was 
harsh, and that his utterance was abrupt and snappish, sounding 
like the word of command when given, by an ill-tempered drill- 
Serjeant : except, indeed, when he delivered the emphatic word of 
the execration alluded to, and upon that he would drawl. 

It was five minutes past six. Truckle looked at the clock 
which was facing him, hummed part of a tune (accompanving 
himself by beatmg with his fingers on the table), and hesi- 
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tatingly, and in a ^ntle tone of voice, said^" Dear me ! Five 
minutes past six ! Well — I think — really I do think it is time 
they brought our dinner." 

The colonel threw down his paper suddenly, thrust out his 
arm (extending it to its full length across the table), with his 
fore-finger pointed directly at Truckle's face, and vociferated, — 

" What's that ? — I say, sir, what's that you say ?" 

"Why, sir," mildly, and smilingly, replied Truckle, "diimer 
was ordered at six; it is now five minutes past; and as thej 
might as well be * punctual,' I merely ventured to " 

" D — n your ariiogance ! ! Punctual ! Have the poor 
devils here nothing to do but attend upon you ? Have / com- 
plained? Am I in any hurry for my dinner? Yet you talk 
about * punctual ! ' D — ^n your arrogance ! " 

" True, sir, you didn't say you were in any hurry, but I — ^I 
thought, sir " 

" Thought ! Thought, did you ? Tou thought ! Da — a — a — a — 1»« 
your arrogance ! " 

Arrogance and poor little Trucklq named in the same year ! 
He, in thought, feeling, manner, and conduct, an impersonation 
of humility! 

Their dinner was served. Dominant helped himself, and then 
thrust the dish across to his companion. Just at this time I 
happened to call to a waiter for some ChiH vinegar. 

" Dear me ! " said Truckle, looking into his plate, smiling, and 
rubbing his hands at the same time — " dear me ! I think- 
yes, really I do think I should like a little Chili vinegar myself. 
Waiter ! Bring me a httle Chili vinegar, too." 

" What's that you want, sir ? I say, sir, what's that you 
want ?" (These words were accompanied by the same gesture 
of pointing the finger as before.) 

"Why, sir," answered Truckle, "I heard that gentleman ask 
for Chili vinegar, and I thought that — Chili vinegar, you know, 
is a very nice relish, sir ; so I thought that when that gentleman 
had quite done with it, why — ^why / should like a Httle Chili 
vinegar." 

" Chili vinegor ? D — ^n your arrogance ! Who are you, sir, 
that you can't eat your dinner without Chili vinegor ? Do / ask 
for Chili vinegor ? But it's just like you, with your insatiable 
desires : whatever you see or hear of you want, d — n your arro- 
gance ! Waiter ! No Chili vinegor to be brought to this table. 
Chili vinegor, indeed ! Da — a — a — mn your arrogance." 
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Scene the Second. — ^In the evening I went into Bettison's 
Library. They were playing eight-shilling loo. I approached 
the table. Close to it, and in the front rank of a small crowd, 
forming three or four deep, stood Truckle. He was earnestly 
watching the proceedings, but did not play ; though ever and 
anon bis right hand made an ineffective move towards his 
breeches' pocket. A few games had " come off," and the 
insinuating dealer was announcing, in the usual seductive phrase, 
the near completion of another : — 

" Now, ladies and gentleman, onfy three numbers wanting 
to complete this loo : 2, 3, and 5. — Thank'ee, sir. — Only 2 and 
5 vacant. — Thank'ee madam. — Number 2 gone. — Only one want- 
ing. — ^Number 5 vacant." 

Here was a tantalizing pause. There was no bidder for No. 5. 
At length. Truckle exclaimed : — 

" Dear me ! Well, now, I think — ^really I do think Fll have a 
chance." 

His hand made a desperate plunge into his pocket, and, in an 
instant, or ere reflection could come to his aid, his shilling lay 
glittering on the table. In: the same second of time a voice was 
heard from behind the crowd : — 

" What are you doing there, sir? — ^I say, sir, what is it you are 
doing there ? " 

There stood Colonel Dominant, his white hat seen high above 
the crowd in front of him ; his outstretched arm reaching over 
their heads ; and the fatal fore-finger pointing directly in the 
face of poor Truckle, who had turned as suddenly as if he had 
been ttoirled round by some mechanical power inherent in and 
peculiar to the voice of his tyrant. 

" I say, sir, what is it you are doing there ? " 

Not in the slightest degree confused or abashed by this 
authoritative interference, public as it was, Truckle good- 
humonredly replied : — 

** Why, sir, I — you see, sir, this is a loo ; and by putting 
down a shilling " 

" Put down a shilling ! YoUy sir, ! — D — ^n your arrogance ! 
How dare you put down a shilling ? Take it up, sir." 

" But this is a loo, you see, sir ; and by putting down one 
shilling I may win seven : that is to say, 1 may win a ticket 
which " 

" D — n your arrogance ! Win seven upon one ! What right 
have you to try to win seven shillings of these poor people's 
money with one of yours ? D— n your arrogance ! Take it ur 
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Take it up, I say, Ta—a — a—ke it up, sir. Ba-^a-^a — m% 
your arrogance ! " 



Scene the Third. — I left Margate by the steamer. We bad 
completed about one hour of our homeward-bound voyage when 
Colonel Dominant ascended the deck from the after-cabm. He 
set himself down on the gunwale, midway between the stem of 
the vessel and the paddle-box. I believe 1 have applied the term 
*' gunwale" correctly ; but not feeling perfectly at my ease con- 
cerning it, it were safer I should explam that thereby I mean the 
sort of paling which runs along the sides of the deck to prevent 
one's tumbling into the water. By this modest caution two 
points are gained : if the term be the proper one, it may still be 
unintelligible to many, whose voyages, like my own, have been 
limited to those seas ; if otherwise, I have taken it out of the 
power of any seaman more experienced than myself to assail me 
with — " D — n ifour arrogance • " . 

The colonel, as I have said, was sitting on the ^nwale, in 
that aristocratic division of a Margate steamer which lies be- 
tween the paddle-box and the stem. His arms were super- 
ciliously folaed across his chest ; his head was erect and motion- 
less, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left ; whilst his 
eyes disdained to encounter any meaner object than the glorious 
heavens themselves. Presently I saw emerging from the fore- 
cabin, the happy, good-humoured Mr. Truckle. Smiling, and 
rubbing his hands together with an air of self-enjoyment, no 
sooner were his feet fairly on deck than, in the fulness of his 
delight, he exclaimed : — 

" Capital breakfast ! I never made a better breakfast in all 
my life. Atid such a beautiful morning as it is ! And such » 
fine passage as we shall have ! *' 

Trippingly he approached the colonel. 

" Charming morning, sir ! I'm happy to inform you, the cap- 
tain assures me that " 

On the instant, out went the arm with the portentous fore* 
finger at the end of it. 

" What do you want here, sir ? D— n your arrogance ! Wbal 
do you want here?" 

** Why, sir, as the captain told me that we shall have a da* 
lightful passage, and that we shall be at the Tower by half-past 
t&ee, I thought you'd like to kn— " 
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" D — ^n your arrogance ! Come here, sir." 

The colonel, followed by Truckle, })laced himself in front of 
the paddle-box, and directed the attention of the latter to certain 
words which were thereon inscribed; saying, 

" Read that, sir. Read that, I say." 

Tmckle looked at the words for jast so long a time as might 
suffice to read them, and then nodded his head in token that he 
had done so. 

" Do YOU hear me, sir ? Read that." 

" Well, sir, I have read it," replied Truckle, with his usual 
smile. 

*' You have read it ! D — ^n your arrogance 1 Read it aloud, 
sir." 

Truckle read : 

" Whoever passes the paddle-box will be expected to pay the - 
FIBST'CJBJN/areJ' 

"Then, d — ^n your arrogance! what do you do here? Go 
back, sir." 
"Why, sir, as I said before, I thought you might like 

" And, because you presume to think, am I to pay two 
shillings additional for your d — d arrogance? Go back, sir; 
d — ^n your arrogance ! Go back. Go back, I say ; ^ — o—o — o 
back, da — a — a — mn your arrogance !" 

Shortly after this, 1 accidentally met poor Truckle as he was 
descending the steps of some chambers in Paper Buildings, 
Temple. I amused myself for some time in fancymg what could 
have been his business there. At length, I came to this con- 
clusion : — He was desirous of saying to Colonel Dominant that 
" his soul was his own ;" and had been to take opinion of counsel 
learned in the law as to whether he had any right to make the 
assertion. 



i 



Ei^hi o'clock, " No more wine," said Hobbleday, " I must 
;o. We have a meeting of our Universal-Knowledge Society, 
^ever miss it. Although I have been a member upwards of two 
years, I am still in want of an immense deal of knowledge — 
you'd be astonished to hear how many things I am ignorant of ! 
Some of our learned members say, that I bore them to death 
with questions. Can't help that, you know. No use to sub- 
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scribe one's money to a Knowledge-Societ j, unless one is allowed 
to profit by it." 

Expressed a desire to attend the meeting. 

" Take you with the greatest pleasure — ^not to-night — ^'iis not 
iny turn — any other night you enoose." 

Keminded him of his promise to introduce me to Kummins, 
Jubb, and the rest of the great Little Pedlingtonians. 

" To-morrow Til introduce you to them all. Let me see — 
come and take a bachelor's chop with me at ^ve : I'll invite 
them to meet you — Hoppy and Daubson, too — just we six — 
* flow of reason, feast of soul/ eh ? If they are all unengaged, 
and can all come — five to-morrow, eh? Let you know by 
twelve. Grood evening. Capital wine that." (To ScoreweU, 
who just then entered the room) — " I say, Scorewell, if you 
should hear anything positive about Miss Cripps's bag, send 
word to me at the U. N. S. Good evening." 

" What does he mean by the XJ. N. S., Mr. Scorewell ? " in- 
quired I. 

"Universal-Knowledge Society, sir. — Pleasant gentleman, 
Mr. Hobbleday, su:." 

"And exceedingly civil to me," said I. 

"Invited you to dine with him to-morrow, sir. Ahem ! Nice 
gentleman, sir ; but the greatest humbug in Little Pedlington. 
He never gave a dinner to anybody in his life — a tea and turn- 
out, now and then — ^and never once offered an invitation without 
an if tacked to it. He knows that to-morrow is Mr. Hoppy's 
teaching day, so he can't come : he knows that Mr. Jubb is en- 
gaged to dine with Mr. Rummins (for he heard Mr. R. order a 
bottle of Cape Madeira to-day for the purpose), so they can't 
come. I say again, sir, the greatest humbug in all Little 
Pedlington." 

This was "tl^e most unkindest cut of all." That there should 
be to be found in Little Pedlington roguish innkeepers, disre- 
putable librarians, poisoning pastry-cooks, and pick-purses ; the 
envious, the malicious, and the scandalmonger ; wicked husbands 
and naughty wives; nay, even purloiners of pump-ladles, and 
shavers of pet poodles — little as I expected to hear of all or of 
any of these, I might, in the course of time, have reconciled 
myself to the circumstance. Knowing them, I might avoid 
them. But that there should exist in this pre-eminently virtuous 
town one of that contemptible race so emphatically named by 
mine host — a race (as I had hitherto imagined) peculiar to 
London ! — "As soon should I have expected !" I exclaimed, "to 
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hear that you have amongst you one of those uttermost mis- 
creants, who are at once the scorn of the honourable profession 
which they disgrace, and the despised of the society they infest — 
a pettifogging attorney ! *' 

" Unhappily for us, sir,*' said Scorewell, " we have one. To- 
morrow ril tell you some of the rogue's tricks. His name is 
Hitch ^beg pardon, sir; I hear the family- with-the-fly bell." 

Kegretted that I didn't hear his name at length. Resolved to 
inform myself of it to morrow; and (together with the account 
of his tncks, with which Scorewell is to favour me) to insert it 
in my journal, that it may stand as a "Beware" to all future 
visitors to Little Pedlington. 

Ten o^cloch. Finished reading " Pedlingtonia," and felt in- 
clined for bed ; fatigued (no doubt by the excitement of the day), 
and there being a busy morrow in store for me. Rang for cham- 
bemaaid. Mem. Inquire of Hoppy (when I sball have the 
honour and happiness of seeing him) who and what those Fitzes 
and Villes really are. From a momentary glimpse I had of 
Hobbs Hobbs, Esq., fancied there was something of the valet cut 
even about him. Chambermaid, to " marshal me the way." Met 
Scorewell in the passage. Had just returned from the office of the 
"Pedlington Weekly Observer." Nothing certain yet about Miss 
Cripps's bag. Editor keeps the press open till the last possible 
moment, in order to give his readers to-morrow the latest intel- 
ligence concerning it. Happy Pedlingtonians ! An affair of ten 
times this " stirrmg interest " would scarcely produce a percep- 
tible effect upon us poor, over-excited Londoners. Desired they 
would let me have tne paper in the morning, to extract anything 
remarkably interesting. " Good night." 

Half-past twelve. A loud knocking at my door. 

" Ajre you asleep, sir ? " 

"I was, and soundly too, till you disturbed me. Who is it, 
and what do you want ?" 

" Please to get up, and open the door ajar, sir. It's chamber- 
maid." 

" Ugh ! There— now— what's the matter ?" 

" Master thought you'd like to know, sir : Miss Cripps has 
got her bag safe, with everything in it — except the money." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 

Little Pedlington Weekly Observer :— AnxietieB of an Editor : 
obstinacy and provoking indifference of Crowned Heads — Distressing 
event, and editor's singular delicacy and impartiality touching the 
same — Awful calamity — ^Extraordinary phenomenon — ^Providential 
escape — Literary, learned, and artistical — ^To the lovers of cham- 
pagne — Notices to correspondents — The theatre — Foundling hos- 
pitel for the muses : poetical contributions — The joumalizer ventures 
a few remarks suggested by some of them — ^Advertisement of a 
magnificent property confided to the hammer of Mr. Fudgefield, tiie 
great auctioneer of Little Pedlington. 

Tuesday, June 16th. — Found the "Little Pedlington 
Weekly Observer " on my breakfast-table. Surely that Emperor 
of Eussia must be an obstinate, pig-headed fellow, and the 
editor of the paper the most enduring of men ! Were I the 
latter, I would at once abandon the poor infatuated creature to 
his unhappy fate, for advice and remonstrance seem to be utterly 
lost upon mm. For my own part, I declare that there is nothing 
I can imagine in the power of the world to bestow which wonla 
induce me to undertake the direction of the conduct of folks of 
that stamp, who, after all, toill do just as they please. Yet here 
is Mr. Simcox Kummins, junior (the editor in question, and son 
of the great antic|uary), sacrificing his time, temper, andpatience» 
his health and his peace of mind, — or, in that most expressive 
of old-woman's-phrases, "worrying his soul to fiddle-strings,"— 
and all because an Emperor of Russia won't do as he bids him ! 
As exhibiting at once the editor's temper, the power and the 
elegance of his style, and the practical utility of his lahoors, I 
extract the following passage from his leading article :-» 

" Once more we call the attention of his imperial majesty to 
what we have so often said, and what we have repeated above ; 
shall we add, for the last time? But^ no; for though patience. 
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like the eagle, which wings its airy flight through the boundless 
realms of ether, must descend at lengtn to rest its weary wing, 
yet shall ours still soar upwards whilst, with the piercing eye of 
nope, we behold a ray of expectation that our advice will not, 
like the sands of the desert, be eventually lost upon him. He 
may continue to not notice us in any of his decrees or mani- 
festoes, and thus affect to be indifferent concerning what we say 
to him ; but We have it on the best authority tnat he is fre- 
quently seen thoughtful and musing — not, inde^, in his moments 
of noisy revelry, when immersed in the vortex of pleasure, and 
surrounded by flatterers, who, like locusts, would bar our honest 
counsel from his ear, but in the nocturnal solitude of his chamber. 
There it is that our warning voice, wafted on the wings of the 
viewless wind, pierces the perfumed precincts of the palace of 
Petersburg, and carries conviction, like the roaring of the 
rushing cataract, into his mind. And if the 'Little Pedlington 
Observer' does sometimes address the autocrat in terms of more 
than usual severity, let him remember, that we do so * more in 
friendship than in anger ;' that we regret the necessity we are 
under ot giving him pain, but that, 'like skilful surgeons, 
who,' " &c. 

Decidedly I would not for the universe be the editor of the 
" Little Pedhngton Observer." What an anxious life must he 
lead ! Upon reading on, I find he takes just the same trouble 
to manage the King of the French, the King of the Belgians, the 
Emperor of China, &c., not one of whom (u I may judge from 
his complaints of their indifference to his counsel) seems to mind 
him a whit more than he of Kussia. Surely, it must be a subject 
of ceaseless mortification to him, that, notwithstanding the infi- 
nite pains he is at to settle, or to reform, the government of everv 
country in the known world, his advice is so little, if at all, 
attended to. ye monarchs, and ye ministers to monarchs ! 
were I he, I would let you go to ruin your own way, nor raise a 
finger to save you. 

Under the head of Little Pedlinoton, I find the fol- 
lowing:— 

*' Distressing Event.— -Yesterday, our peaceful town was 
thrown into a state of excitement, which it far transcends our 
feeble powers to describe, by one of those events which, fortu- 
nately, as they do not often happen, so do they not frequently 
occur. Late on Sunday evening it was whispered about in the 

7 2 
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best-informed circles — though We were in possession of positive 
information of the fact as early as a quarter past nine — that our 
amiable and talented townswoman, !Mjss Honoria Cripps (whose 
virtues are the theme of universal admiration, and whose 
numerous fugitive little offspring are the chief ornaments of our 
* Foundling Hospital,' which this day is again enriched with one 
of her chafing effusions), had had the misfortune to lose her 
silk bag, containing many articles of no use to any one but the 
owner; and, 'though last, not least,' as Shakspeare hath it, a 
sum amounting nearly to three pounds ! But whatever doubts 
might have existed in certain quArters as to the correctness of 
the report on Sunday night, tne truth was placed beyond the 
remotest shadow of dispute yesterday morning, at eight o'clock, 
by a circumstance which, we will venture to say, must have 
convinced the most incredulous ; the bag was cned about the 
town by the indefatigable Coggleshaw, whose accuracy in 
describing its contents was the theme of general approbation ; 
though we must say that we object to his holding, at least in 
these times, the office of crier and of sexton also; especially if, 
as it is rumoured, any addition is to be made to his fees in the 
latter capacity, more particularly when a person, whom we can 
conscientiously recommend as fit for the employment, is willing to 
undertake it upon the existing terms. But, for more upon this 
subject, we refer our readers to an admirable letter, signed 
*An Anti-Pluralityarian,' in another part of this day's paper, 
which, by a strange coincidence, recommends the very person we 
have alluded to ; which expresses also the identical opinions we 
entertain on the subject ; and must, therefore, carry conviction 
to every unprejudiced and reflecting mind. 

"The appeal of the crier was not attended with that success 
which every honouffible vsA feeling mind desired. At twelve 
o'clock, again was the same experiment repeated, but, alas ! with 
the same much-to-be-lamented result. From that time till a late 
hour in the evening, groups of anxious inquirers might be seen 
in Market Square, in the Crescent, and at thepubuc libraries, 
their countenances expressive of the deepest interest in the event. 
Judge, then, what must have been the feelings of the amiable 
lady herself ! However, last night, at five minutes before twelve, 
the bag was clandestinely dropped down Miss Cripps's area, when 
it was discovered that the lip -salve, the tooth, tne false front, 
the carmine, iu short, that everything was restored to her, 
except — and we must add, to the everlasting disgrace of our 
town — except the money ! But indignant as we are at thii 
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act, we cannot, in the present excited state of our feelings, 
venture any remarks upon it ; we shall, therefore, reserve them 
as th% subject for the leading article in our next, when, as im- 
partial journalists, we shall be happy to publish any letters we 
may receive, free of postage, either for or against an assertion 
we have heard in more quarters than one, — ^viz., that the money 
in the bag at the time it was lost did not amount to anything 
like the sum stated hy the fair lady herself. Till then, as in 
fairness bound, we shall offer no opinion upon the subject." 



The following extracts are from the miscellaneous depart- 
ment : — 

*' Awful Calamity. — On Thursday last, this town was visited 
by a terrific hail-storm. Several of the stones were picked up of 
a size truly tremendous. The devastation it occasioned w^s 
awful. At Mrs. Stintum's boarding-house, five panes of glass 
were broken ; four at Yawkins's library ; a like number at Mrs. 
Hobbleday's, in the Crescent, who had the misfortune, also, to 
have the top of a cucumber-frame literally smashed to pieces ! 
But the greatest sufferer by the calamity is Mr. Snargate, the 
builder, twenty-nine panes of whose green-house are entirely 
destroyed, ana fourteen others more or less injured. Many 
persons have visited the scene of destruction. Such is the irre- 
sistible power of the elements !" 



"ExTBAOBDiNART PHENOMENON. — ^lu a litter of pigs which 
we have lately seen at Mrs. Sniggerston's, the keeper of the 
baths, there are actually two witEout tails ! Such are the ex- 
traordinary freaks of Nature !*' 



"Peovidential Escape. — ^On Wednesday afternoon, as a 
labourer in the employ of Mr, Luke Snargate, the builder, was 
crossing the Snapshank Koad, about a quarter of a mile from 
High Street, his foot slipped, and he fell with such violence, 
that, for a few minutes, the poor fellow was unable to rise. He, 
however, soon recovered himself. Providentially, the accident 
did not occur on a dark night, at the moment when our heavily- 
laden coach, the 'Wonder,' was passing, or the unfortunate 
man would, in all human probability, have been run over and 
killed on the spot, leaving a disconsolate widow and nine helpless 
children, totally unprovided for, fo deplore his loss." 
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" LiTEBiLB-T, Leabited, AND Artistical. — ^Thc last meeting 
of the 'Little Pedlington Universal-Knowledge Society' was 
paost particularly interesting. Our celebrated poet, Jubb, read a 
portion of his forthcoming 'Life and Times of Rummins/ our 
well-known antiquary ; and Rummins favoured the members by 
reading a portion of his forthcoming * Life and Times of Jubb.* 
Our eminent painter, Daubson, exhibited a very curious drawing, 
which he has lately completed. It is a profile in black, which, 
looked at one way, represents a man's head in a cocked hat, and 
with a large bow to his cravat; but, when turned topsy-turvy, shows 
the face of an old woman in a mob-cap ! Who shall presume to 
set bounds to the ingenuity of art ? But the thing by far the 
most interesting was, what was stated by our learned antiquary, 
Mr. Rummins, to be a helmet of the time of King John. It was 
dug from the ruins of an old house lately pulled down, in North. 
Street, and is now the property of Mr. Rummins himself. It ia 
corroded by the rust of ages ; and, except that it has no handle, 
is in form not unlike a saucepan of our own days. Mr. R. 
read a learned memoir, which he has drawn up upon the subject 
(and which, together with a drawing, he intends to forward to 
the Society of Antiquaries), wherein he states, that when he was 
in LoniJon, and saw the play of * King John' acted, the principal 
actors wore helmets of precUeltf that shape. Its authenticity is 
thus proved beyond all manner of doubt. Eut, upon these points, 
who shall presume to question the judgment of a Rummins P 

" The presentations to the library, and for the sole use of the 
members, were, * Goldsmith's History of England,' abridged for 
the use of schools, and Tooke's * Pantheon ' (an account of all 
the heathen gods and goddesses, with numerous cuts), both the 
gift of our munificent townsman, Mr. Yawkins, the banker. 

" On the motion of Mr. Hobbleday, the question was put and 
carried, that Entick's 'Spelling Book' being much worn by 
constant use, the said book be newly bound at the expense of 
the Society." 



" To the Lovees of Champagne. — ^We cannot too strongly 
recommend that admirable substitute for Champagne, the goose- 
berry-wine made and sold by Hubkins, the grocer, in Market 
Square. We speak from our owu knowledge, as he has obligingly 
sent us six bottles as a sample. We can say nothing of his other 
home-made wines, which he only mentions to us, as we cannot, 
with a conscientious regard to* our duty as impartial ioumalists. 
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venture an opimon which we do not possess the means of 
verifying hy a trial" 



These from the 

"NOTICES TO COBREBPONDENTS. 

" %* The letter from a certain oilman in East Street, requesting 
UB to give a favourable opinion of his pickles, anchovy paste, &c., 
must be paid for as an advertisement. We cannot compromise 
our independence by praising what he has not given us an oppor- 
tunity 01 tasting." 

**%*We are obliged to our valuable correspondent, Philo- 
Sphi/nxiua, for the answer to the charade in our last, which is 
Skittles. Perhaps he will favour us by exercising his ingenuity 
on our charade of this day." 



"THE THEATRE. 

^* We ara at length enabled to state, that Mr. Sniggerston (in 
oonsequence of the present amount of the subscription towards 
building a new theatre not being sufficient to warrant the under- 
taking), having again kindly consented to grant the use of one of 
his commodious outhouses, though, at what seems to us to be a 
rather exorbitant rent, our liberal and spirited manager, Mr. 
Strut, from Dunstable, will positively open his campaign on the 
15th of next month ; though, in our opinion, it would answer his 
purpose much better did he delay the opening till the 18th, not 
out that he might open with great advantages on the 15tli, or 
even the 12th. The preparations are on the most extensive 
scale ; and a new drop-scene (of which we have been favoured 
with a private view) has been painted by our unrivalled Daubson. 
The' subject is a view of the new pump, in Market Square, as 
seen from South Street; though, it seems to us, the painter 
would have done better had he represented it as seen from North 
Street ; not but that we 'think South Street a very favourable 
point for viewing it, and no man has greater taste in these 
matters than Daubson, when he chooses to exercise it. The 
manager has done well in engaging all our old favourites, the 
most prominent of whom are, * the facetious Tipple ton, the heart- 
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rending Snoxell, and the versatile and incomparable Mrs. 
Biggleswade,' as they are aptly characterized by our tasteful 
Master of the Ceremonies in his ,' Guide Book ; ' but why has he 
not also engaged Mrs. Croaks, the celebrated vocalist, who, we 
understand, is unemployed ? This he must do. Yet if, as we are 
told, she requires twice as much as has ever been paid to 
any other performer for doing only half the usual work, we 
must say that Strut is right in resisting such a demand ; thongh 
we admit that talent like hers cannot be too highly remunerated, 
and are of opinion she is perfectly justified in making her own 
terms ; nevertheless, we recommend her to follow the example of 
moderation set by the three eminent performers we have named, 
they having liberally consented to take each a fourth of the clear 
receipts, allowing the remaining fourth to be divided amongst 
the rest of the company in any way the manager mm think proper y 
after deducting one-third of that for himself. Tippleton, with his 
usual disinterested zeal for the good of the concern, has consented 
to play any part whatever which maybe likely to conduce to that 
end, provided, in the first place, it be a good part in itself; 
secondly, that it be the only good part in the piece ; and lastly, 
that the part be, in eveiy possible respect, to ms owif entire and 
perfect satisfaction. The only particular stipulations he has 
made are, that no person shall have a clear benefit hut himself; 
that no person shall be allowed to write as many orders nightly 
as himself; that no person shall have their name printed in 
the play-bills in large letters hut himself; and that he shall not at 
any time be expected to do anything to serve anybody — hut 
himself, 

" With snch spirited exertions on the part of the management, 
and such liberality and zesJous co-operation on that of ^e per- 
formers, the concemmust succeed; though we would recommend the 
manager not to act so much himself as he did last season; though 
we admit that his assistance is usually indispensable. However, 
as far as we are concerned, Strut may rely on having our sup- 
port — ^for, indeed, he deserves it ; not that we altogether approve 
of the arrangements he has made, which, in our opinion, are, in 
many respects, faulty in the extreme; nevertheless, he is an 
enterprising manager, and ought to be patronized by the Ped- 
lingtonians ; not that we should recommend them to go into a 
hot theatre, to see plays, sometimes, to say the truth, indifferently 
acted — nor, indeed, can he expect that they should." 

Admired the profoundness of the critic's reflections, the extent 
and minuteness of his information, the wisdom of his advice, and. 
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above all, his beautiful consistency. Eancied I bad some^rhere 
occasionally read something in a similar stjle — could not 
recollect where. 



These from the 

"FOUNDLING HOSPITAL FOR THE MUSES. 

"To Doctors Drench and Drainum, on their grand discovery of a 
Mineral Spring in the Vale of Health. 

" Galen and Esculapius men may praise, 
(Apothecaries great in by-gone days ;) 
But you, my friends, Drainum ! and Drench 1 
At once the flambeaus of their merit quench. 
They no chalybeate for our use e'er found 
On redlingtonia's health-restoring grouivi : 
That task the gods, to Pedlingtonia true. 
Reserved, my Drainum and my Drench, for you ! 
So shall your names for aye their names outshine. 
Immortal in the poet's deathless line ! 
That task^ thrice-fiivour'd Jubb, that happy task be mine ! 

"Jonathan Jubb." 



"A CHARADE. 

' A member of the feathered race. 
With half a certain well-known place. 
If rightly you do guess,. I ween. 
You 11 name the pretty thing I mean. 

"Enaj Sbburcs." 



"*^l^*The following charming, pathetic little gem, composed 
several days ago, assumes a most peculiar feature of melancholy 
interest, when we consider the present distressing state of mind 
laboured under by the fair poetess, the full particulars of the 
loss of whose reticule (containing — ^besides a large sum in 
money, of her own — a lump of orris-root, a pot of lip-salve, a 
new flaxen front, a new false tooth, and a paper of carmine, 
belonging to a friend of hers), we have given in another part of 
our (this day's) paper. — ^Ed. 
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" Q, gentle Btrephon, cease to woo I ' 
spare poor Chloe's virgin heart ! 
tempt me not ! but cease to sue ; — • 
In pity spare me, and depart. 

do not praise the roseate blush 
On Chloe's grief- worn cheek displayed I 

Alas ! 'tis but a hectic flush, 
Which soonj too soon^ in death ipust fade. 

speak not of the teeth that shine 
Like pearls, 'twixt lips like cherries twain. 

Tinted with Nature's pure carmine : 
Alas ! fond youth, 'tis all in vain. 

Nor praise no more the balmy breath 

Thou dost to orris sweet compare. 
When soon the ioy arms of death 

In the cold grave those sweets must share. 

"Urge not thy suit, but fly me now, 
Fond youth 1 nor praise those locks of flax 

Thou say'st adorn my ivory brow- 
Leave me to die — 'tis all I ax. 

''HONORIA." 



A punctilious critic would, perhaps, raise an objection to the 
"locks of flax," and (with a greater show of right on his side) 
to the concluding word of Miss Cripps's "charming little 
gem." But surely this would not be the case with a candid 
reader, inclined (as I own I always am) to be pleased. By 
the " locks of flax," it is clear the Sappho of Little Pedlington 
means Jlaxen locks, whatever may be the exact import of the 
words she uses ; and with resjject to the other point, it is to be 
defended on the plea of necessity. " Any port in a storm," sajrs 
the sailor ; and, driven by stress of rhjme, I think the lady is 
fortunate in not having been forced into a less commodious 
haven ; for the most fastidious ear must be satisfied with the 
rhyme, which is perfect ; whilst the only objection that can be 
made to the word ax (as a word) is, that the Exdusives, the 
Almacks of the Dictionary, refuse to acknowledge it as a member 
of their super-refined Society. But I fear I entertain a dislike 
of the general tone of the poem, exquisite as it is in detail. 
Why need the lady be so confoundedly — ^I cannot help swearing 
at it-^o confoundedly dismal ? Why should she everlastingly 
(as I perceive by a former number of the " Foundling Hospital") 
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be tampering with such disagreeable matters as " death," and 
"the grave," and **the canker-worm," and "the bh'ghted hope," 
" the withered heart," " the seared soul," and a thousand other 
such uncomfortable fancies ? If her woes be real, most sincerely 
do I pity the poor lady, and the sooner her gloomy aspirations 
after death and the grave are gratijed, the better it will be for 
her ; if feigned, I shall say no more than I wish that, for the 
pleasure of the readers of the " Little Pedlington Observer,", 
she would exercise her imagination upon subjects of a more 
agreeable character. I am aware I mayoe told that Miss Cripps 
isy par excellence, the "Songstress of Woe;" that she " strings 
her lyre with tears;" and that much also will be said about 
'* finer sensibilities," " poetical temperament," " flow of feeling," 
and " outpourings of soul." Fiddle-de-dee ! the mere common- 
place twaadle of criticism. Could the performances on this tear- 
strung lyre be restricted to the hand of Miss Cripps alone (the 
inventress of the instrument, and its mistress also), I should not 
so much object to an occasional movement doloroso; but her 
genius, as it is evinced in the effusion which has occasioned these 
passing remarks, might, unhappily, becet a brood of imitators, 
who, nke imitators in general, would select only the worser 
(qualities of their model : then should we have every young lady 
in Little Pedlington whimpering about "blightea hopes" at 
fourteen ; at fifteen, invoking death, and sighing for the quiet of 
the cold, cold, crave ; and, at sixteen, running off with a tall 
footman, or a haberdasher's mustachio'd " assistant." Rather 
than thsse things should occur, I would suggest — since extremes 
provoke extremes — an Act of Parliament to prohibit lady-poets 
from meddling with any other subjects than silver moons, radiant 
rainbows, blushing roses, modest violets, and the like ; and to 
restrict them, in their ffloomiest moods, to illustrations the most 
sad and dismal of whicn should be — a cloudy night in summer. 



Amongst the advertisements, the following is the most pro- 
minent. My attention was first attracted by that portion of it 
which is printed in capital letters, and which I read (as I would 
recommend all readers to do) independently of the context in 
humbler type. "Magnificent property, indeed !" thought I. As 
I have never met with anything of the kind at all comparable 
with it, I think it worth extractmg ; — 
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CHATSWORTH AND BLENHEIM 

Are not likely either speedily or soon to be brought to the hammer^ 
but a most desirable Freehold Property in the Vale of Health, 

WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

On the premises, on Monday next, at twelve o'clock precisely, 

BY MR FUDGEFIELD. 



It seldom falls to the fortunate lot of an auctioneer to have to offer 
to the public a property, to describe which puts to the utmost stretch 
of extension the most subUme and inexhaustible powers of descrip- 
tion for to describe ; and which, to convey an idea of sufficiently 
adequately, would be required to be described by the unequalled and 
not to be paralleled descriptive powers of a 

LORD BYRON. 

What then, must be the feelings of Mr. Fudgefield on the present 
occasion, when he has to ofifer for sale that most desirable residence, 
situate in the Vale of Health, and known by a name as appropriate as 
it is befitting, and well merited as it is most richly deserved, 

PARADISE HOUSE! 

The particulars of this most desirable and charming residenoe, which 
may truly be called 

A PERFECT RUS IN URBB A LITTLE WAT OUT OF 
TOWN, 

will, in the course of this advertisement, be stated fully and at length ; 
and which Mr. Fudgefield owes it as a duty to his employers to state 
as circumstantially as he would if it were a 

MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 
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Fit for the reeidenoe of 

A NOBLEMAN'S FAMILY. 

Being near the town and in its immediate vicinity, where evetything 
that Nature's multitudinoas desires can wish for can be obtained when 
wanted, it is not necessary, and scarcely (requisite that it should 
boast of 

THREE DOUBLE COACH-HOUSES 

Ain> 

ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY HORSES; 

Nor, indeed, should it be expected, when the town can boast of two 
confectioners, that it should possess a 

WELL-CONSTRUCTED ICE-HOUSR 

It is also the opinion of many persons that, as it occasions great 
expense, outlay, and disbursement, to maintain and keep up 

ONE OP THE FINEST PINERIES IN THE 
KINGDOM, 

NUMEROUS GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES, 
A WELL-STOCKED FISH-POND, 

AND 

AN AVIARY WORTHY THE ATTENTION 
OF ALL EUROPE, 

None but such as those whose fortunes are equal, and whose means are 
adequate, to such 

AND OTHER LUXURIES, 

t)aght to encumber themselyes with them. From this rule is not to be 
excepted 
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A CHOICE COLLECTION OP RARE BOOKS, 

ALL IN COSTLY BINDINGS, 

when from any of the circulating libraries in the town any book to 
convey pleasure to the understanding, instruction to the imagination, 
or information to the intellect^ may be obtained at the cost of a 
moderate and not unreasonable subscription. The same obserrationB 
would apply to 

A SMALL BUT TRULY SELECT SELECTION OF 

CHINA, 

FBOU THE FAB-FAMED AND WELL-KNOWN MANX7FACT0BIES OF 

SEVRES AlfD DRESDEN; 
And one of the 

MOST SPLENDID COLLECTION OE* PICTURES, 

BT THE OLD MASTEBS^ EVER BBOUGHT T6 THE HAMMEB : 
Including several by 

RAPHAEL ANGELO, LUNARDI DE VINSY, PAUL VERYUNEASY, 
THE THREE STORAGES, VANDYKI, RUBINI. PAUL 
POTTERER, SEBASTION PLUMPO, JULIET RO- 
MANO, TITAN, JERRY DOW, GEORGE 
ONY, OLD PALMER, DON MYCHINO, 
AND OTHER SPANISH, ENGLISH, AND ITALIAN ANCIENT 
OLD MASTERS. 

For the reasons above adduced, and as Mr. Strut's unrivalled com- 
pany are shortly to exhibit their well-known talents in a theatre of 
their own, a 

SMALL BUT ELEGANT PRIVATE THEATRE 

Would be supererogatory and superfluous ; as also, considering the 

CHARMING DRIVES AND RURAL 
PROMENADES, 
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Bemmding the enohanted eye of the enraptured beholder of the 
ELYSIAN FIELDS, 

Which are to be enjoyed at e^ery turn in the neighbourhood of litUd 
Pedlington^ an 

EXTENSIVE PAEK AND PLEASURE GROUNDS 

Would hardly compensate the Purchaser for the immense cost whiob 
he must be at for planthig and laying out perhaps as many as would 

COMPRISE 10,000 ACRESI!! 

It is only necessary further to add^ that 

PARADISE HOUSE 

Consists of four rooms, small but commodious ; with wash-bottBe ahd 
most convenient kitchen, detached : With a garden of a quarter of aA 
acre in extent, more or less ; from which (should they eyer honour the 
Vale of Health with a visit) the fortimate purchaser of this most desir- 
able Property would be enabled most distinctly to see the 

QUEEN AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILY 
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CHAPTER VL 

Little Jack Hobbleday calls — Specimens of the Art of boring, patstm-^ 
Hobbleday's pi^essing invitation — Advantages of the possession of a 
little musical talent— Stop^ige of the Little Pedlington Bsmik and its 
disastrous consequences>-Too friendly by half— Equivocal compli- 
ment — Sit to the matchless Daubson — Cant of connoisseurship— 
" Your candid opinion, sir," and its customary consequencos— ^o 
professional envy in this place — Daubson's cool contempt for the 
Itoyal Academy, and a hmt worth the attention of that exclusive 
boay — Kemarkably kind note from Hobbleday. 

ScABCELT had I finished the reading of my newspaper when 
Scorewell, biU-of-fare in hand, entered the room, and thus 
addressed me : — 

"Mr. Hobbleday wishes to see you, sir. Bill-of-fare, sir. 
What would you choose to have for dinner, sir ? " 

" It is probable, Mr. Scorewell,*' replied I, "I shall not dine 
at home. You may remember Mr. Hobbleday invited me to 
dine with him to-day, for the purpose of meeting some of the 
worthies of this place." 

"Yes, sir, with an j/^ sir. That's why I ask you what yon 
would please to order, sir. Mr. Hobbleday, as I said last ni^ht> 
sir, is a nice gentleman, but the greatest humbug in Little 
Pedlington. And then, sir, if I might make free to tell you, sir, 
don't say anything to him you would wish to keep secret, sir." 

"I never (lo, landlord, to anybody," said I. 

"What I mean is this, sir: he is very intimate with Mr. 
Simcox Rummins, junior, sir, the editor of our newspaper, sir; 

and people suspect that whatever he hears he ^But nere he 

is, sir." 

Mr. Hobbleday made his appearance — stopped short in the 
middle of the room — thrust his hands into his pockets — ^looked at 
the clock — then at me^ — smiled with an air of self-satisfaction — 
again looked at the clock — when then (to adopt a Miltonic form 
of phrase), " when then thus Hobbleday :" — 
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"Do you see tliat ? Told jan I would be here at twelve, aud 
twelve it is to a minute. That's what I call punctuality. Pride 
myself on being nunctual. To be sure, it is no great merit in 
me to be so — notning else to do — ^no business, no occupation — 
gentleman at large, as I may say — a ninety pounds a-year, in- 
dependent. And yet it is something to be proud of, never- 
theless, eh ? But I'm afraid I interrupt you — ^you were reading 
the paper. Now, no ceremony with me — ^if I do interrupt you, 
say so. Never bore anybody, if I know it — hate to be bored 
myself. But some people have no tact. Ahem!" 

It must here be noted that before and after every " ahem," 
Mr. Hobbleday paused for a second or two — ^a habit which gave 
additional importance, if not interest, to what he was pleased to 
can his conversation ; and which, at the same time, contributed 
to allay any feeling of impatience that might otherwise have 
arisen in his hearers. 

" Ahem ! No man is better acquamted with his faults than 
I am with mine — sorry to say I nave many; but this I may 
safely say for myself, whatever else I may be, I am anything but 
a bore. But all owing to tact, eh ? Can't endure a bore ; and 
now, U Ido interrupt you " 

Assured him be did not, reminded him that I was prepared 
for his visit, and requested he would take a seat. Deliberately 
seated himself opposite to me — deliberately placed his straw hat 
upon the table— deliberately unbuttoned his nankeen jacket, and 
deliberately took off his gloves. Seemed — ^like rain, when one 
least desires it — regularly set in for the day. 

"Sure, now, you have finished reading your newspaper? 
Resemble me in one respect, I dare say. Keading a newspaper 
is all very well, but prefer conversation, eh P Well, then, won't 
apolo^ze for the interruption. Nothing equal to pleasant con- 
versation; for my part, 1 may almost say I live upon it ! — Ahem! 
— ^Breakfast not removed — you breakfast late, eh? Now I 
breakfast at eight in summer, at nine in winter ; and, what is 
very remarkable, have done so as long as I can remember. Now 
ril tell you what my breakfast consists of." 

Obligingly communicated to me the fact, that he took three 
tljek slices of bread-and-butter, one 'egg, and two cups of tea ; 
*ddiifg to the interest of the information, by a minute detail of 
the price he paid for the several commodities, the quantities of 
tea and sugar he used, the time he allowed his egg to boil, and 
his tea to draw ; and also, by a particular description of the form 
and size of his teapot. Though early in the day, I experie^ 

G 
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sensation of drowsiness, for which (haying slept weH at night) I 
could not account. 

"Dear me !" exclaimed Hobbleday, as the clock struck; "one 
o'clock, I declare ! How time flies when one is engaged in plea- 
sant conversation ! But, perhaps, I'm boring you, eh ? If I am, 
say so. — ^Ahem ! — Bj the dyc — a sad disappomtment — ^never so 
put out by anything in my Me. Had maoe up my mind to one 
of the pleasantest afternoons imaginable. But Juob can't come 
—engaged to dine with Eummins. No matter, we must arrange 
for some other day. I won't let you off; so, let me see— or, no 
— ^fix your own day — now, come; fix a day you must. But 
don't say to-morrow — ^to-morrow is Hoppy's day for his public 
breakfast at the skittle-ground; and on Thursday I'm enga^;ed 
at a rout at Mrs. Apple^irth's, who shows off her new drawmg- 
room curtains — sad ostentation ! " 

"Well, then," said I, "on Friday, if you please." 

" That's Rummms's day for showing his museum ; and on 
Saturday I tea with Miss Shrubsole. Can't say, though, that 
her parties are at all in my way." Here he shook his arm, as if 
in the act of dealing out cards, and, with a graye look, continued : 
— "You understand; — ^tremendous play! Like a quiet, old- 
fashioned rubber very well ; — ^have no objection even to a round 
game, when played in moderation ; but when it comes to three- 
})enny shorts, and when, at loo, the lady of the house is so Jbr^ 
tunate as to turn up pam almost every time she deals — ahem I — 
But, to the point. Sunday, of course, is out of the question; 
and — a " 

" And on Monday, at the latest, I must return to town." 

" No, no, I can't consent to that : I must not be deprived of 
the pleasure of introducing you to my eminent friends. Do yoa 
positiveli/ leave us on Momay F" 

"Positively; business of importance, which will require my 
presence " 

" No, no ! pooh, pooh ! — won't listen to such a thing ; won% 
I tell you : for on Tuesday I shall consider you as engaged to 
dine with me. A week's notice to my eminent friends wul secure 
their company." 

" Your politeness and hospitality," said I, " deserve a suitable 
return on my part. Since you are so pressing in your invitation, 
it would be ungracious in me to refuse it ; so I will write to 
town by this night's post, and, even at the risk of some incon- 
venience, will remain here till " 

*' Ahem ! — aha ! — ^Never so flattered by anything in all mj 
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life; but, no— won't listen to it — wouldnH pnt you to incon- 
yenience for all the world ; — say no more about it ; never mind 
my disappointment ; we shall see you in Little Pedlington again. 
Sadly disappointed, indeed : but don't you let that interfere with 
your aixan^ments. Gome, will you take a turn ?" 

ScoreweU, who just before had come into the room, and heard 
the concluding part of the conversation, again presented his 
bill-of-fare, with — " Bill-of-fare, sir. Now what would you choose 
to have for dinner, sir P" 

Pazzled to guess what he intended by his emphasis upon the 
*'now;" neither could I understand what he meant by the 
odd twinkle of the eye with which he accompanied his question. 

Whilst I was doubting over Scorewell's bill-of-fare. Hobble- 
day amused himself by breathing upon one of the window-panes, 
and making marks thereon with bis fore-finger. 

''Draw ?" said he, in an inquiring tone. 

Told him I did. 

•'Pretty accomplishment. Fve a tastd that way myself. — 
Ahem !— Play the flute ? " 

Told him I did not. 

" Pity : you'd find it a great comfort. Besides — ^jets one into 
the best society — at least, I find it so in Little Pedlmgton. For 
instance, now, there's Yawkins, the eminent banker, hates me, 
yet invites me to all his music-parties. You'd think that odd, 
perhaps — ^not in the least. Why ? Because he can't do with 
oaf me. His daughter is a very fine performer on the piano- 
forte, I admit — ^first-rate — ^no more taste, though, than a bag- 
piper ; yet, what would be the ' Battle of Prague,' or the overture 
to ' Lodoiska,' without little Jack Hobbleday's flute accompani- 
ment P Pooh ! pooh ! nothing, I tell you. — ^Ahem ! — malicious 
little creature that daughter of his. Never stops for you when 
she finds you sticking at a difficult passage, but rattles on, and 
finishes five minutes oefore you, merely to show her own skill. 
I had my revenge, though, the other evening. Caught her at 
fault — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — my turn now, thought I ; so on I went ; 
and hang me if I didn't come to my last tootle-tootle-too, 
while she had still nearly a whole page to play. Tit for 
tat, eh?" 

" But what cause can Mr. Yawkins have for hating you, as 
you say, Mr. Hobbleday ? " 

" I did him a service, my dear sir'; and, with some people, 
that is cause sufficient. Yx)u must know that — ^ahem ! lou 
don't want Scoreiyell, eh ? ScoreweU, you may leave the room." 
G ? 
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Scorewell, with some reluctance, and a glance at Hobbleday, 
bespeaking no ygty wonderful affection for that gentkmai), to^ 
the hint and withorew. 

" That is the most impertinent, prying rascal in all Littk 
Pedlington," continued Hobbleday. " He pretends to be brisied 
in dusting the wine-glasses and decanters on the side-board, 
when, in fact, be is listening to your conversation. Whatever 
he bears, he reports to our newspaper, and for that he receives 
his paper gratis. Between oui'selves, he is not the only One in 
this place I could mention who does the same thing." 

" Are these rivals in the same trade?" thought I, ** or which 
of them is it that belies the other? Oh! Little Pedlington! 
Ah! Little Pedlington! if these be thy doings — ^Yet, no; 
Scorewell shall, upon Hobbleday's testimony, be written down 
a publican of moderate honesty ; Hobbleday, upon the word of 
Scorewell, shall stand recorded what eye, methought, had never 
seen, what tongue had never named, in this all-perfect place — a 
humbug ; but that either of them, or that any other Pedling- 
tonian should be suspected of betraying-*— -No, no, no; they 
are labouring under some strange delusion, and know not what 
tbey say. This, for mine own happiness, I must and will 
believe." 

Hobbleday resumed : — " But respecting Yawkins. Yon re- 
member the panic a few years ago, which, as Jubb describes it, 
* Like roaring torrent overwhelmed the Banks/' Up at six in 
the morning, * my custom (as Shakspeare aptly says), my custom 
^ways in the afternoon.' I was the first in Little Pedlington 
to hear of the great crash. Saw a traveller just arrived from 
London, long before the post came in — told me of this bank 
going in consequence of a run upon it, and of that bank going 
in consequence of a run upon it. Thought of my friends Yaw- 
kins, Snargate, and Co. No fear, though, for such a firm as 
that,-^so\md as a roach, at bottom. Yet prevention is better 
than cure, thought I ; for if the Little Pedlington bank should 
^0, the credit of the world's at an end. Well, sir, what does 
ittle Jack Hobbleday do? I'll tell you what he does. He 
runs to his friend Shrubsole, and knocks him up two hours 
earlier than his usual time. * Shrubsole,' says I, ' don't be 
alarmed; there's a tremendous run upon the banks all over 
England ; the consequence is, they are smashing like glass. I 
know you have cash at Yawkins's, but be calm, and don't press 
upon them, and your money will be safe ; but should there be a 
run upon them to-day, they must be ruined. You know ray 
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friendship for old Yawkins in particular : follow my advice, and 
I shall take it as a personal favour.' From him I run to my 
friend Chickney, — knock him up. * Chickney,' says I, * don*t 
be alarmed ; there's a tremendous/ &c. &c. &c. "Well, sir, from 
Mm I run to my friend Stintum, — knock him up. * Stintum,' 
says I," &c. &c. &c. 

Tico o'clock, — Hobbleday had already mentioned the names of 
nineteen persons to whom he had run, and repeated to me the 
same speech in precisely the same words as he had delivered it 
to each of them ; always commencing with — " Well, sir, from 
him I run," &c. 

Greatly admire this method of telling a story, as I do my 
friend Major BoreaH's manner of narratmg ; who, for instance, 
b a longer time in teUin^ you of his ordering a dinner than it 
would take you to eat it. As thus : — " First of all I say to 
Kaye, * Kaye,' says I, * you will be very particular in letting 
US have a tureen of very nice spring-soup at one end of the table;' 
then I say to Kaye, ' Kaye,' says I, ' you will be very particular in 
letting us have a tureen of very nice soupe-a-la-reine at the other;' 
then 1 say to Kaye, * Kaye,' &c." and so on, through the whole 
service, even to a biscuit with the dessert. The great advantage 
of this system is, that a vast deal of time is consumed by it ; 
and they will not be disposed to object to it whom experience 
has taught that human life is considerably too long for any use- 
ful purpose, and who have found that, but for expedients of this 
kind for ''beguiling the time," many hours woula have been left 
at their own dispo^ for which they must have sought employ- 
ment. Long live the Borealls and the Hobbledays of the world 
for relieving us of this care I 

Continued his story, in precisely the same form, through 
thirteen names more, and then proceeded : — 
I " Well, sir, having taken all this trouble to prevent a run 
upon the house of this ungrateful man, it was near eight o'clock ; 
so home I go and get a mouthful of breakfast. Look at my 
banker's book — find I have eleven pound two in their hands. 
Eleven pound two, as I hope to be saved ! Bank opens at 
nine, thinks I ; post won't be in till ten; probably the nrm will 
know nothing of what is going on in London till then. Eleven 
pound two a great deal to me, though not much to a house like 
the Yawkins's — I'll go down quietly, as if I knew nothing, 
and draw my balance — that can't hurt them. Go — get there at 
a quarter before nine — ^what do I see ? — ^I'U tell you what I see : 
I see Shmbsole, I see Chickney, I see Stintum, I see [here b ~ 
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recapitulated tbe whole of the two-and-thirty names he had 
already mentioned, ending with] and I see Sni^gerston ; aU, 
with consternation painted on their faces, crowding about the 
door. Notwithstanding my request that they would not press 
upon my friend Yawkins, there they all were — and before me, 
too! What was the consequence? I'll tell you.. The con- 
sequence was, the first ten or a dozen that contrived to squeeze 
in were paid ; but that could not last, you know ; human nature 
couldn't stand it. Pooh ! pooh ! I tell you it couldn't : so 
after paying nearly two hundred pounds — stop! a regular 
stoppage, sir. I was at the tail of the crowd; and when I saw 
the green door closed you might have knocked me down with a 
feather. However, at the end of two years, although the 
outstanding claims amounted to nearly a thousand pounds, a 
dividend was paid of four shillings in the pound : and now, 
Snargate drives his gig again, old Yawkins rides his cob, and, to 
the nonour of our town be it said, the Little Fedlington Bank 
is as firm and sound as anv in Europe. Never kept cash there 
since, though ; no more tankers for me — eleven pound two— 
the sight of that green door — no, no— one such fright in a 
man's life is enough. Ahem ! " — Here he paused. 

"But," said I, "you have not told me the point of the stoiy 
— ^the cause of Mr. Yawkins's hatred of you, which led you to 
favour me with these interesting details." 

"Dear me — ^no more I have — ^forgot the point. Yon must 
know, then, that he has always declared — mark the black 
ingratitude !— that if I had not gone running all over Little 
Fedlington, frightening his customers by telling them not to be 
alarmed, and tnus causing them to take him by surprise, he 
needn't have stopped payment — till he thought best." 

Here was another pause. Clock struck three. 

"Three o'clock, as sure as I'm born ! " exclaimed my enter- 
taining acquaintance. Now who'd have thought that ? But, 
as I said before, time does fly when one is engaged in pleasant 
conversation. Have not enjoyed so agreeable a mormng for a 
long while. Afraid I've kept you at home, though; lost all 
your morning,-— eh? — ^Ha! there goes Shrubsole. Ahem! the 
greatest bore in Little Pedlington. He'll sit with you for three 
hours, and not say a word — man of no conversation. Bift yon 
are thinking about something — eh P " 

Hobbleday right. Thinking about Sir Gkibriel Gabble, a 
chattering bore, and Major Mum, a silent bore. One will sit 
with you tete-h-tete through a long winter's evening, as mute as 
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if he had but just issued from the cave of Trophouius, and Tas 
Charles Bannister said of Dignura) tAMs he's thinking', the 
other will chatter your very head off — his matter compounded of 
dull trivialities, commonplace remarks, and the most venerable 
of old woman's gossip, all which he calls conversatioD. Query 
1. Which of the two is the least to be endured? Query 2. 
Were you to be indicted for that you did accidentally toss them 
both (or any of the like) out at window, whereby did ensue " a 
consummation devoutly to be wished," would not a jury of any 
sensible twelve of your countrymen return a verdict of "Justi- 
fiable Bore-icide /" 

Hobbleday rose to depart — but didn't. Almost wished he 
would. Expressed an apprehension that I was trespassing too 
far upon his patience and good-nature by detaining him. Assured 
me I didn't in the least. Sorry, indeed, to leave me ; but it was 
past his dinner time. Slowly drew on one glove, smoothing 
each finger separately with the other hand : drew on the other 
clove with (as the French say) le memejeu. Deliberately took up 
his hat, looked into the crown of it, and whistled part of a tune. 
Reiterated his regrets that I didn't play the flute ; and repeated 
his assurance that I should find it a very great comfort. Made a 
move — ("At last ! " thought I) — but not towards the door. His 
move, like a knight's at chess, brought him, by a zigzag, onlv 
into another comer. Made the circuit of the room, and read all 
the cards and advertisements that were hanging against the 
walls, whistling all the time. 

"Well, now — go I must. Sorry to leave you, for the 
present" 

Can't account for it ; but, on hearing these three words, you 
might — (to use Hobbleday's own expression) — you might have 
knocked me down with a feather. 

" By the bye, promised to take you to see my dear friend 
Rummins's museum on a private day. Can't to-morrow. Thurs- 
day, I'm engaged. Let me see ; — ay, I'll send you a letter of 
introduction to him — 'twill be the same thing — he'll do anything 
to oblige me. Now remember ; anything I can do to be agree- 
able to you whilst you stay in our place — command me. Sorry 
our little dinner party can't take place this time ; but when you 
come again to Little Pedlington — ^remember— come you must — 
positively won't take no for an answer. Everybody knows little 
Jack Hobbleday. Pooh, pooh ! I tell you they do. Always 

willing to — always anxious to good bye — see you at Hoppy's 

public breakfast to-morrow — good bye." 
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Heally he is an obliging creature ; and not to avail myself of 
his proffered civilities would be an offence. 

Strolled out — (four o'clock, and the thermometer at 82°) and 
found the town deserted. Informed it was the fashionable day 
for walking to Snapshank Hill to see the view,— only five miles 
distant. How unfortunate am I that Hobbleday didn't acquaint 
me with this ! for, as I am informed, having reached the top of 
the hill, one may look back a^in, and, with a tolerable telescope, 
discover the spire of Little JPedlington church — that being the 
chief purpose of the pilgrimage, though the spire, with the 
church into the bargain, may be seen without any trouble at 
all, from any one of the four comers of Little Pedlington church- 
yard. 

Approached a window wherein were exhibited several profiles 
in black, and a notice that "Likenesses are taken in this manner, 
at only one shilling each, in one minute," There was a full- 
length of Hobbleday — no mistaking it — and of Mrs. Shanks, the 
confectioner; and of Miss Tidmarsb, with her poodle; ^d of 
many others, the originals of which I knew not, but all unques^ 
tionable likenesses, no doubt; for the works before me were 
Daubson's ! Recollected his " all-but-breathing grenadier ;" 
recollected, too, Jubb's noble apostrophe to him, commencing 
with 

" Stand forth, my Daubson, matchless and akme 1" 

and instantly resolved to sit to him for a black profile. 

My request to see Mr. Daubson was answered by a little 
girl, seated at a little table, and employed in preparing the happy 
canvas destined to receive immortality from the hand of the great 
artist : in other words, she was cuttmg up a sheet of drawing- 
card into squares of different sizes. 

" Mr. Daubson can't possibly be disturbed just yet, sir," said 
she, with an air of importance befitting the occasion ; " he is 
particularly engaged with a sitter." 

" Then," replied I, " I will call again in an hour or two, or 
to-morrow, or the next day." 

" But," continued she (not noticing what I said), " if you 
will take a seat, sir, for half a minute or so, he will see you. 
The lady has been with him nearly a minute already ! " 

Recoilected Daubson's expeditious method of handing down 
to posterity his mementos of the worthies of his own time — 
" perpetuating" is, I believe, the word I ought to use. 
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And this word reminds me of an untoward circnmstance which 
occurred (not in Little Pedlington, but at another equally well- 
known place — Paris) upon the occasion of a Welsh friend re- 
questing me to take him to the studio of the Chevalier G , 

(unquestionably the best portrait-painter in France), whose 
works he expressed a great desire to see. The name of the 
party introduced, which was well known, would have been a 
sufficient passport to the chevalier, even had it not been coun- 
tersigned by me, and he was received with flattering attention— 
the painter Mmself conducting him through the studio, and 
carefully exhibiting to him his choicest productions. The 
chevalier's portraits were of high merit as works of art, jet, 
I must admit, he had been somewhat unfortunate in his origi- 
nals, who certainly had not furnished his pencil with the most 
beautiful specimens of the "human face divine." My friend 
examined the pictures with great minuteness, but made no re- 
mark, although the chevalier understood EngHsh perfectly weU. 
Having completed the tour of the gallery, the painter, whose 
vanity was scarcely less than his pohteness, turned towards his 
visitor with an evident, and no unnatural, expectation of some 
complimentary observation. The latter, having given ono. lost 
and general glance around him, exclaimed, — " Monsieur le 
Chevalier — wlwt devilish infatuation can induce people to desire 
to perpetnate their d — d ugly faces ! — Momieur le Chevalier, I 
wisn you good morning." 

Eesolved that the recollection of this anecdote should not be 
lost upon me on the present occasion. 

Ushered into the presence of the great artist. As it usually 
happens with one's preconceived notions of the personal appear- 
ance of eminent people, mine, with respect to Daubson, turned 
out to be all wrong. In the portrait of Michael Angelo, you 
read of the severity and stem vigour of his works ; of tender- 
ness, elegance, and delicacy in Kaphaers; in Eembrandt's, of 
his coarseness as well as of his strength ; in Yandyck's, of 
refinement ; in all, of intellectual power. But I must own that, 
in Daubson, I perceived nothing indicative of the creator of the 
"Grenadier." Were I, however, to attempt to convey by a 
single word a general notion of his appearance, I should say it 
is intereeting. To descend to particulars : — He is considerably 
below the middle height ; his figure is slim, except towards the 
lower part of the waistcoat, where it is protuberant; his arms 
are long, and his knees have a tendency to approach each other ; 
face sm^, sharp, and pointed \ complexion ot a bilious hue, the 
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effect, doubtless, of deep study ; small gray eyes ; bushy black 
eyebrows ; and head destitute of hair, except at the hinder part, 
where the few stragglers are collected and bound together pi^il- 
wise. Dress : — coat of brown fustian ; waistcoat, stockings, 
and smalls, black; silk neckerchief, black; and, I had almost 
added, black shirt, but that I should haidly be warranted in 
declaring on this pouit upon the smallr specimen exhibited. 
Manners, language, and address, simple and unaffected ; and in 
these you at once recognized the Genius. 

Having told him« in reply to his question whether I came to 
be "done P" that I had come for that purpose, he (disdaining the 
jargon, common to your London artists, about " Kitcata," and 
" whole-lengths," and " Bishop's half-lengths," and " three- 
quarters," and so forth) came at once to the point, by saying — 

" Do you wish to be taken short— or long, mister ?" 

Told him I should prefer being taken short. 

" Then get up and sit down, if you please, mister." 

I was unable to reconcile these seemingly contradictory direc- 
tions, till he pointed to a narrow, high-backed chair, placed on a 
platform, elevated a few inches above the floor. By the side of 
the chair was a machine of curious construction, from whicli 
protruded a long wire. 

Mounted, and took my seat. 

"Now, mister, please to look at that," said Daubson; at the 
same time pointing to a Dutch cuckoo-clock which hung in a 
comer of the room. " Twenty-four minutes and a half past four. 
Head stidcfy, mister." 

He then slowly drew the wire I have mentioned over mv head, 
and down my nose and chin; and having so. done, exclaimed, 
" There, mister, now look at the clock — twenty ;;^!7tf minutes and 
a half. What do you think of thatf" 

What could I think, indeed ! or what could I do but utter an 
exclamation of astonishment ! In that inconceivably short time 
had the " great Daubson " produced, in profile, a perfect outline 
of my bust, with the head thrown back, and the nose interest- 
ingly perked up in the air. " Such," might Hoppy well exohum, 
— " such are the wonders of art ! " 

" Now, mister, while Tm giving the finishing touches to the 
pictur*, — ^that is to say, filling up the outline with /n^-ink, — ^I 
wish you'd just have the goodness to give me your candid 
opinion of ray works here. But no flattery, mister; — ^tell me 
what you really think. I like to be told of my faults ; I turn it 

^count ; I improve by it." 
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Can a more agreeable task be assigned to you than fhat of 
deUyeringto an artist, an author, or, indeed, to anybody, a candid 
opinion of his productions ; especially if, in the excess of your 
candour, you temper a hundred-weight of praise with but one 
little grain of censure P Let mine enemy walk through the 
rooms of the Royal Academy arm-in-arm with an exhibitor, and 
try it — ^that's all. 

Looked at the profiles hanging about the room. Said of 
them, severally, "Beautiful!"— "Charming!"— "Exquisite!" 
—"Divine!" 

" So, so, mister," said Daubson, rising, "IVe found you out: 
you are an artist." 

" I assure you, sir," said I, " you are mistaken. I am sorry 
I cannot boast of being a member of that distinguished pro- 
fession." 

"You can't deceive me, mister. Nobody, excepting one of 
us, can know so much about art as you do. Your opinions are 
so just, it can't be otherwise. But these are trifles not worth 
speaking of — ^though they may be very well in their way, mister 
— ^and though, without vanity, I may say, I don't know the man 
that can beat them. But what think vou of my great work— my 
* Grenadier,' mister P Now, without flattery." 

Encouraged by the praise of my connoisseurship, and from so 
high a quarter, I talked boldly, as a connoisseur ought to do ; 
not forgetting to make liberal use of those terms by the employ- 
ment of which one who knows little may acquire a reputation for 
connoisseurship amongst those who know less ; and concludiDff 
(like the last discharge of rockets at Yauxhall) b^ letting off afi 
my favourite terms at once. — " Mr. Daubson," said I, "I assure 
you, that for design, composition, drawing, and colour, — for 
middle distance, foreground, background, ehiar^-oseuro, tone, fore- 
shortening, and liffht and shade, — ^for breadth, depth, harmony, 
perspective, pencilling, and finish, I have seen nothing in Little 
redlington that would endure a moment's comparison with it." 

" miere ooxdd you have got your knowledge of art, your fine 
taste, your sound judgment, if you are not an artist P I wish I 
could nave the advantage of your opinion now and then— so 
correct in tdl respects — I am sure I should profit by it, mister. 
Now — ^there is your portrait: as like you as one pea is to another, 
mister." 

"Yes," said I, "it is like; but isn't the head thrown rather 
too much backwards P" 

laubson's countenance fell ! 
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" Too much backwards ! Wbj, mister, how would yon have 
thfihead?" 

"My objection goes simply to this, Mr. Daubson. It seems 
to me that, by throwing the head into that position *' 

" Seems to yoy, mister ! I think I, as a professional artist, 
ought to know best. But that is the curse of our profession : 
people corae to us, and would teach us what to do/' 

"You asked me for a candid opinion, sur; otherwise I should 
not have presumed to " 

"Yes, mistei*, I did ask you for a candid opinion; and so long 
as you talked like a sensible man, I listened to you. But when 
Tou talk to a professional man upon a subject he, naturally, must 
be best acquainted with-^— backwards, indeed ! I never placed 
a head better in all my life ! " 

Reflecting that Daubson, " as a professional man," must, con- 
sequently, be infallible, I withdrew my objection, and changed 
the subject. 

"How is it, sir," said I, " that so eminent an artist as yon is 
not a member of the Royal Academy?" 

"D— n the Royal Academy!" exclaimed he, his yellow face 
turning blue i " D — n the Royal Academy ! they shall never sec 
me amongst such a set. No, mister ; I have thrown down the 
gauntlet and defied them, ^hen they refused to exhibit mj 
' Grenadier,' I made up my mind never to send them another 
work of mine, mister; never to countenance them in any way: 
and I have kept my resolution. No, mister ; they repent their 
treatment of me, but it is too late ; Daubson is unappeasable : 
they may fret their hearts out, but they shall never see a pictuc' 
of mine again. Why, mister, it is only last year that ayW^irf of 
mine — without my knowledge — sent th^ one of my pictur's, and 
they rejected it. They knew well enough whose it was. But I 
considered that as tlie greatest compliment ever paid me, — it 
showed they were afraid of the competition. D — ^n em ! if they 
did but know how much I despise *em ! I never bestow a 
thought upon 'em; not I, mister. But that den must be broken 
up ; — there will be no hi^ art in £ngland whilst that exists. 
Intrigue! cabal! It is notorious that they never exhibit any 
man's pictur's, unless he happens to have R.A. tacked to his 
name. It is notorious that toey pay five thousand a-year to the 
Times for praising their works and for not noticing mine. D — n 
'em ! what a thorough contempt I feel for 'em ! I can imagine 
them at their dinners, which cost them thousands a-year;— 
there they are, Phillips, and Shee, and Pickersgill, and Wilkie, 
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aod Brings, laying their heads together to oppose me! But 
which of them can paint a ' Grenadier ?' D — ^n 'em ! they are 
one mass of enyy and uncharitableness, that I can tell yoa> 
mister." 

" Happilj, Mr. Daubson,'* said I, " those vices scarcely exist 
in Little Pedlington." 

" Unheard of, mister. I don't envy them — I envy no man— 
on the contrary, I'm always ready to lend a hand to push on any 
rising talent that comes forward ; — thougb, to be sure, I'll allow 
no naan to take profiles in Little Pedlington whilst I live : that's 
self-preservation. But they ! — ^they'd destroy me if they could. 
But, bad as some of them are, the worst are those envious fel- 
lows. Turner and Stanfield. They have done their utmost to 
crush me, but they have not succeeded. Why, mister, last 
summer I began to do a little in the landscape way. No sooner 
were my views of the Crescent and of Little Pedhngton Church 
mentioned in our newspaper, than down comes a man from Lon- 
don with a camera-obscura to oppose me ! Who was at the 
bottom of that ? Who sent him ? Why, they did, to be sure. 

The envious ! But I didn't rest till I got him out of the 

town ; so that scheme failed. No, no, mister ; they'll not get 
me amongst them in their d — d Academy, at least, not whilst 
they go on in their present style. But let them look to it ; let 
them take caro how they treat me for the future ; let them do 
their duty by me — ^they know what I mean — or they may bring 
the * Little Pedlington Weekly Observer' about their ears. Por 
my own part, I never condescend to bestow a thought upon them ! 
D — ^n 'em ! if they did but know the contempt 1 feel for 
them!" 

Here another sitter was announced ; so I received my por- 
trait from the hands of the great artist, paid my shilling, and 
departed. 

" So then," thought I, " genius, even a Daubson's, is not 
secure from the effects of envy and persecution (real or ima- 
ginary) even in Little Pedlington ! " 

Six o'clock. Returned to mine inn. In the course of the 
evening received a note from Hobbleday, enclosing sealed letters 
to llummins and Jubb. 

" Deab. Sie, — Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying 
you to my dear friend Rummins, neither to my worthy friend 
Jubb. Send letters of introduction, — spoke in warmest terms, 
— all you can desire. Sorry sha'n't see you to dine with me 
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this time, — next time you must, — ^no denial. BelieTO me, my 
dear sir, your most truly affectionate friend, 

" John Hobbleday. 

" P.S. — Do think of my advice about flute, — <fo turn your 
mind to it — will find it a great comfort." 

Will not believe otherwise than that Hobbleday is a warm- 
hearted, sincere little fellow. 

To-morrow to Hojjpy's public breakfast, where I shall meet all 
the beauty and fashion of Little Pedlin^eion. Afterwards with 
my letters to Rummins and Jubb. With such warm intro- 
ductions from their friend Hobbleday, what a reception do I 
anticipate ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Awfdl conflagration — Pleasures and advantages of early rising — 
Charity unexampled — Meet a great man. Who ? — Jack Hobbleday's 
marketing : weU-considered economy — The great man no less a 
personage than Felix Hoppy, M.C. — How to get your money's worth 
— Another of the advantages of early rising — A visit to Simcox 
Bummins, F.S.A. — Projects of the P.S. A. : all disinterestedly and 
praiseworthily pro bono pvhlico — Avail mysell* of Hobbleday's 
introduction and present his flattering letter : results — " 0. Mr. 
Hobbleday!!!" 

Wednesday, June 17th. — Aronsed by a violent knocking 
at my door. "What is the matter?" said I, startled by the 
noise. 

" Get up, sir, for Heaven's sake, get up," cried the chamber- 
maid : " the house is o' fire ! " 

" The house on fire ! What's o'clock ? " inquired I. 

" Almost six, sir. Get up, get up, get up ! 

** Only six o'clock ? and the house on fire ! " To this there 
was no repl^; for the chambermaid having fulfilled her duty by 
communicating the intelligence to me, was proceeding in her 
laudable occupation of alarming such of the lodgers as were 
still rto speak poetically) " in the arms of Morpheus." 

Aloeit unused to pay my respects to the sun at his levee, the 
present provocation was irresistible. Eising early for the idle 
purpose of "brushing with early feet the morning dew," and 
listening to the matin song of the lark, is one thing ; perform- 
ing the same disagreeable exploit to avoid being burned in one's 
bed, is another; so X arose and, dressed. Expected, as the 
smallest compensation for this untimely disturbance, that I 
should be enabled to enrich this my journal with an account of 
the dangers I had to encounter m making my way through 
doulds of curling smoke and volumes of the "devouring 
element"— of rusmng along corridors and down staircases 
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enveloped in flame — ^haply of snatcMng a female, yomig and 
beautiml, from the " awful jaws of destruction." Alas ! no 
such good fortune was mine. On opening my door I was 
regaled, to be sure, with a very disagreeable odour of soot; 
but, dbappointment ineffable ! I walked down stairs uninter- 
rupted by either of the antagonists for whose opposition I had 
prepared myself. Nowhere was a blaze, nor even a single 
spark of fire, to be seen ; and (to render my mortification com- 
plete), in reply to my anxious iiquiries concerning the where- 
about and the extent of the conjlagration^ I was informed by 
Scorewell that it was only the kitchen-^itin% which had been 
o' fire, but that he, assisted bv the waiter, had succeeded is 
extinguishing it with a bucket of water or two ! 

" And was it for this ? " thought I, with a sigh. 

In about half-an-hour after me event — time enough to have 
allowed of the " Green Dragon" being burned to the ground — 
three ragged little boys, headed by the parish bea<5e> came 
dragging along a fire-engine somewhat bigger than a wheel- 
barrow. Havmg waited for some time, with eyes anxiously 
fixed on the buuding, and nothing occurring to require their 
services, "Come, boys," with a shake of the head, and in a 
melancholy tone, said the liveried guardian of the public safety, 
— " come, boys, take the engine back again : there^s no hope." 

This reminded me of the naive complaint of a certain person 
(well known as a subscriber to most of the public charities, a 
follower of the public sights and amusements of London, and a 
constant attendant at the parks in the skating season), that 
although he had been a life-governor of the Humane Society for 
nearly four months, and visited the parks every skating day, he 
had not yet been lucky enough to see any one drowned ! 

There is, generally speaking, a beautiml proportion in things. 
The destruction of the Houses of Parliament by fire was, for 
some time, the prevailing topic of conversation m London : in 
like manner, the fire in Scorewell's kitchen-chimney obliterated 
the remembrance of the losing and the finding of Miss Cripps's 
bag, and became the talk of all Little PedBngton during the 
whole of this day. Compared with the relative extent, popBr 
lation, and importance, of the two towns, the interest of the 
two events is about equal. The political economist, perhaps, 
and the statistician, may think lightly of this notion ; yet I 
apprehend there is something in it which might be worth tbe 
consideration of the moralist or the observer of manners, never- 
theless. 
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Well^ having been at the trouble of rising at six o'clock, I 
would not go to bed again, although it was then no More than 
seven. I have occasionally heard the pleasures and advantages 
of early rising extolled, especially by the Hobbliedays of my 
acquaintance. I must be unlucky, indeed, thought I, if I do not 
derive some benefit from this experiment ; thoagh, as it is my 
first, my expectations shall be wisely moderate. 

'Walked into the town. Had the satisfaction of seeing the 
shutters taken down from several shop-windows — a very pretty 
sight ; though, as none of the various commodities intended for 
sale are exhibited till later in the day, that is all there was to see. 
Passing a door, was almost choked by a cloud of dust and dirt 
suddenly broomed out by a young gentleman who was sweeping 
the shop. A little farther on, encountered another young gentle- 
man, wno, with a huge watering-pot, was describinglarge figures 
of ei^ht on the pavement, whisuing all the while. Endeavouring 
to skip out of reach of his fountain, first on one side, then on the 
other, received at each attempt a plentiful supply of water about 
the legs. Unacquainted, as yet, with early-morning etiquette, 
as the young gentleman did not beg my pardon, but, with an un- 
concerned air, continued to whistle and to water, I thought it 
might be proper to beg his. Did so. " No offence," said the 
young gentleman. Turning the corner of a street, came in con- 
tact with a chimney-sweeper ; my appearance not improved by 
the collision. " All right again ! " exclaimed a facetious baker, 
who ran against me within the same minute. An admirable illus- 
tration of the principle of compensation, certainly. A butcher's 
boy, turning suddenly round to nod to an acquaintance, struck 
me a smart blow on the head with the comer of his tray, out of 
which a le^ of mutton was jerked by the concussion : received at 
the same time a well-merited rebuke, though in not very choice 
terms, for my awkwardness. Nearly thrown down by the milk- 
man of Little Pedlington swinging one of his sharp-rimmed pails 
a^inst my legs ; the consequence was, a bruised shin, the 
injury of my trowsers, and a copious effusion of milk. Preparing 
to express my displeasure at the man's carelessness, but it being 
the unanimous opinion of three market-women, a bricklayer's 
labourer, the dustman, an itinerant tinker, the chimney-sweeper 
aforesaid (who strengthened the evidence against me by crying 
out, " Vy, he run against me, just now," and pointing to my 
dress in support of liis testimony), together with an old lady 
with a basket of matches, a young one selling watercresses, the 
brickdost man> and the knife-grinder, by all of whom I was irame- 
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diately surrounded — it being the unanimous opinion, I say, of 
this respectable asssmblage, that I ought to make the man some 
compensation for the loss of his milk, I gave him haK-a-crown, 
rubbed my shins and walked on. 

Proceeded to a less frequented part of the town — ^the Crescent. 
Counted seven housemaids beating the dust out of seven door- 
mats, and five others trundling mops. Did'nt suffer mucli 
inconvenience from either of those operations, as I contrived to 
keep as far as possible out of the sphere of their influence, by 
walking in the muddy carriaj^road. Saw several pretty heads 
peeping through the iron railings of the areas, in dose conversa- 
tion with juvenile butchers, bakers, grocers, and other char^k 
d'affaires of various tradesmen, occupied, no doubt, in deUvenng 
their mistresses* orders for the day. Witnessed an interesting 
incident — an act of charity ! — a footman giving broken victuals to 
a beggar-girl. Concealed myself behind a projecting doorway, 
and paused to moralize the scene. 

The begffar-girl was pretty, and, though all tattered were her 
garments, her person was plump and sleek, whilst her cheek 
glowed, not with the artificial hue borrowed by the wealthier and 
happier of her sex from the emporium of Hendry or Delcroii, 
but with the tinge which the finger of Hygeia herself had 
implanted there. In one hand she carried an empty basket 
covered with a cloth, the other bore one single bunch of matches. 
Small was the fan-like bundle of the slender and sulphur-pointed 
shreds, as might well befit a maiden's hand to bear; but the 
osier-woven pannier was capacious. " A footman has a heart," 
thought I. " Yes, ye lords ! who for your tyrannous oppression 
and manifold crimes are, ere long, to be unlorded — gainsay it as 
you will, I call Nature to witness, a footman has a heart ! " 

The beggar-girl approached and held towards him her now 
uncovered basket, whilst he — his ready hand obeying the impulse 
of his benevolent heart — threw into it the remnants, swept in 
disdain, perhaps, from the groaning table of his pampered and 
o*er-fed lord — ^those all-despised remnants which, to her, poOT 
want-stricken maiden ! were an epicurean banquet. She covered 
her basket — in an ecstasy of gratitude she approached the 
benevolent youth — he (his compassionate heart swelling with 
rapture as he contemplated the object whose life, perhaps, his 
charity had saved) pressed his lips to hers— a bell was heard as 
from within the house — he, the oppressed slave to its tyrant 
summons, rushed headlong to obey it — she, the fair and virtuous 
daughter of want and woe, startled at the sound, fled like the 
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timid deer aroused by the insatiate hunter's hom — and vanished 
from my sight. 
With truth may Jubb exclaim, that for Pedliugtonia, 

" Plenty all her Cornucopia yields I ** 

when the very " broken victuals" (as such donations are termed^ 
bestowed in the present instance, consisted of a rump-steaK 
undressed, a cold roasted fowl minus a wing, a quantity of 
uncooked vegetables, an uncut c^uartern loaf, and a silver fork 
and table spoon ! These last articles in the list prove, not only 
that a footman has a heart, but that his heart may be suscep- 
tible of the most refined delicacy of attention towards the fair 
Bex. " In Little Pedlington alone," thought I, " could be 
witnessed a scene so interesting and so edifying : never, surely, 
hath Charity in form so refiiiedl)een known to walk up the steps 
of a London area." 

Walked on towards the market. On my way thither met a 
ffentleman, who, from his dress, was evidently returning home 
from a very late party, for it was not yet much past seven 
o'clock. In walking he turned out his toes in a most exemplary 
style ; and trod as lightly as if the streets of Little Pedlington 
had been paved with Durning coals. As he passed, he honoured 
me with a very low bow : his bow was remarkable. He lifted 
his hat, at arm's length, from his head, and, in stooping, almost 
swept the ground vrith it. On turning to look after him, found 
that this act of politeness was not intended as a singular com- 
pliment to me, for that he did the same thing to every person he 
met : so that his hat was never out of his hand, and no sooner on 
his head than off again. Any common observer would have 
wondered that he did not wear out his hat ; my wonder was he 
did not wear out his head : the constant friction had, indeed, 
worn out his hair, for his head was bidd. His person was smaU, 
but finely proportioned ; and his dress calculated to exhibit it to 
the utmost advantage. Black coat, fitted to his form with an 
accuracy which might have excited the envy of one of those 
wooden blocks we see at the doors of the London emporiums 
for cheap fashion ; waistcoat white, from which rushed a cataract 
of shirt-frill, ornamented, as Mr. Pudgefield, the auctioneer of 
Little Pedlin^on, would describe it, with an unparalleledly 
large [mock'] diamond [which if U were real would be] worth, at 
least, ^ve hundred pounds; black smalls; open-worked black 
silk stockings, which set off a leg of exquisite form, though 
H 2 
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fastidious eye, perhaps, might deem it superabundant in calf; 
and dancing-pumps decorated with huge rosettes of black 
riband. Between the fore-finger and thumb of the left hand he 
held a small black cane, with a large black silk tassel depending 
from it; and, as if to show that he used it as an ornament 
merely, and not for support, he carried it with his fore-arm 
extended forward, and his elbow resting on his hip. Wondered 
who he could be : satisfied he was not one of the nobodies of the 
place. 

In the market saw Hobbleday. Intended to inquire of him 
who was the remarkable gentleman I had just passed; but, as 
he was busily occupied — (for he was running about from stall to 
stall, and, with an earnest countenance, examining the various 
articles exposed for sale ; whispering questions to the market- 
people, and mysteriously placing his ear to their lips to receive 
their replies) — I felt it would be ill-timed and improper to divert 
his attention from what was clearly an affair of some importance 
to him. Gould account for the extraordinary trouble he was 

g'ving himself upon one of only two suppositions : either that 
obbleday was official inspector of the market; or that he had 
undertaken, as steward for some great entertainment to be 
given, to purchase the choicest commodities at the most reason- 
able prices. Did not long remain in doubt, for I was speedily 
joined by my obliging acquaintance. 

" Ha ! so you're here, eh P" said Hobbleday. *' Well, every- 
thing must nave a beginning — sure you'll like early rising when 
you get used to it. let it is a pity you are so late." 

" Late !" exclaimed I ; " why, it is hardly half-past seven !" 

" Bless your soul, my dear fellow ; I've been here these two 
hours— since half-past ^^q — saw the first basket of cabbages 
opened; pooh-pooh ! tell you I did." 

" He is Inspector, then," thought I. 

"Prodigious advantage in coming here early — save fifty jaer 
eenL in one's purchases." 

Withdrew my too hasty conclusion, and resolved that the 
other supposition must be the true one. 

" Now see here," he continued, at the same time drawing a 
lettuce from his pocket : " now guess what I paid for this ?" 

" I am not expert at guessing," replied I*; " besides, as I am 
not a housekeeper, I am miserably ignorant of the usual cost or 
value of such commodities." 

" But ffuess : — do guess." 

I would not for worlds have it imagined that Hobbleday is a 
"... ' ' 
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bore; yet, as a bore would have done, he eleven times reiterated 
Lis desire that I would " guess." At length he continued — de- 
livering the conclusion of his speech with an emphasis worthy 
the importance of the occasion : — 

" Well, since you can't guess, I'll tell you. Sir, I paid for 
this fine lettuce, such as you see it, only — one—penni/!" 

" And is it possible, Mr. Hobbleday," exclaimed I, with 
astonishment, " that you have been at the trouble of coming 
here at five in the morning to purchase a penny lettuce ?" 

" Trouble, my dear sir ! Bless you, it is no trouble to me : 
one must do something, you know. Besides, as I said before, I 
save fifty jDtfr cent, by it ; I must have paid three halfpence for it 
at a shop/' 

" But snrely that is not your only purchase ?" 

" My only purchase ! Why, sir, this lettuce will serve me 
two days. Now I'll tell you how I contrive with it. The first 
day! take my lettuce and " 

Mere the obliging creatnre favoured me with a long detail 
(which occupied twenty minutes) of his method of coaxmg one 

Eenny lettuce into the performance of two days' duty. But as I 
ave mislaid my notes relative to this point, I will not venture to 
trust my memory upon so important a matter. 

" Pray pardon my curiosity," said I : " you come here at five 
in the morning; I find you busied in inspecting all the stalls, 
and asking questions of all the market-people ; yet the upshot of 
all this is the purchase of " 

" What of tbat, my dear sir?" said Hobbleday (accompanying 
his words with a poke in my ribs); " it isn't for what I buy; 
but one gets at the price of things ; one stores one's mind with 
knowledge — ^information. I'm no boaster; but" — (here he drew 
me down by the collar of my coat till he had brought my ear 
close to his month, when he added, in an emphatic whisper) — 
"but though I don't buy much, there's no man in all Little 
Pedlington knows the price of things so well as little Jack 
Hobbleday; and that's something to be able to say, eh?" 

At this moment the gentleman whom I had lately passed 
crossed the market, bowing and bowing and bovring, as before. 
Inquired of my companion who he was. 

" Who !— he !— that ! " — exclaimed Hobbleday, in evident 
amazement at my ignorance. " Who should he be ? That, my 
dear sir, is our Hoppy ! " 

With becoming reverence I looked after this celebrated per- 
sonage till he had bowed himself out of sight. 
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" Jadging by his dress," said I, " he must have been up all 
night at some party or assembly." 

Hobbleday looked at me with an expression of countenance, 
and a shake of the head, which convinced me that I had not, by 
my remark, raised myself in his estimation — at least for my 
notions of the proprieties of society. 

" Assembly ! — Party ! Pooh ! pooh ! What can that have 
to do with his dress ? Never saw him dressed otherwise in my 
life : sunshine or rain ; morning, noon, -or night. Bealfy, my 
dear sir, you seem to forget what he is. Dancing-master, and 
Master of the Ceremonies, too, of such a place as Little Pedlingr 
ton ! how should he dress ? Must excuse me for saying a cutting 
thing : but dear to see you have no Master of the Ceremonies of 
London." 

Abashed by the rebuke, and unable to boast of such a func- 
tionary for poor London, I abruptly changed the subiecfc of con- 
versation. Thanked him for the letters of introduction which he 
had sent me to Eummins and Jubb. Told him that, after break- 
fast, I should avail myself of them. 

"Oh — ah!" said Hobbleday, with something like a show of 
confusion, which I attributed to regret at having just now so 
deeply wounded my feelings; "ah! — surely! Have said all 
you can desire. — Ahem ! — ^But you say after breakfast. Thought 
you were going to Hoppy's Public Breakfast, at Yawkins's sldtUe- 
ground, at one o'clock. 

" So I intend," replied I ; " but I shall take breakfast at my 
inn," 

" I see, you mean <mfy to make a dinner of it, eh ?" 

" Nor dinner neither," said L 

"How odd! Don't you see what the bill says?" said Hob- 
bleday, directing my attention to a posting-bill which announced 
the Grand Public Breakfast. ' 

" Yes, Mr. Hobbleday, I see : * Admission, two shillings, re- 
freshments included ' " 

He interrupted my reading with — " Refreshments ?— Tea and 
hot rolls, my dear fellow — ]mxi and eggs. You must pay two 
shillings whether you eat or not ; so I always make it a rule 

I continued to read : " Refreshments included, ad libitum," 

" Pooh ! nonsense !" exclaimed he ; "limit 'em indeed ! The 

bill says so, to be sure ; limit who they please, they don't limit 

little Jack Hobbleday, that I can ten you. No, no, my dear 

fellow ; pay my two shillings — no trifle, you know — so 1 make 
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it serve me for breakfast and dinner both. And, I say," — (here 
he brought my ear in contact with his mouth, as before, at the 
same time honouring me with another poke in the ribs) — " and, 
I say, half the people who go there do the same thing, that I can 
tell you, tooy 

After a moment's pause, "Now," continued he, "I'll carry 
home my lettuce, ana then I'll go to our Universal Knowledge 
Society, and read * Guthrie's Geography * for an hour or two ; 
and then I'll take a nap for an hour or two ; and that will just 
fill up the time till the ^Breakfast." 

" A nap so early in the day 1 " exclaimed I, somewhat 
astonished. 

"Of course," replied he; "Nature is Nature" — (a philo- 
sophical reflection which I was not at the moment prepared to 
dispute); and he continued: "Ah! my dear fellow, I perceive 
you know nothing of the pleasures— -of the advantages of early 
rising. Ah ! for shame ! You, who lie in bed till nine or ten, 
are as fresh as a lark all day long, eh ? — in the evening ready for 
anything— read, talk, sing, dance, — ^no wish for bed ; no enjoy- 
ment ofyour natural rest, as I have. But I, when eight o'clock 
comes, can't keep my eyes open ; and am half asleep all the rest 
of the day into tne oargain. 



Bl&oen o^clock. Two hours to spare between this and the 
time fixed for the Master of the Ceremonies' Breakfast. Rum- 
mins's public day for exhibiting his museum is Friday ; but as 
his "dear friend," and my most obliging acquaintance, who 
already does me the honour to "my dear-Mow" me, and (who 
has, as he assured me, "the privilege of introducing a friend 
there on any day of the week ") has nimished me with a flatter- 
ing letter oi introduction to the great antiquary, I will at once 
avail myself of the advantage of it. Under such auspices as 
Hobbleday*s, I feel confident of an agreeable reception. But, 
for my own satisfaction, let me once more refer to the exact 
words of Hobbleday's kind note to me . 

"Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my dear 
friend ttummins, neither to my worthy friend Jubb. Send 
letters of introduction — spoke in warmest terms — all you can 
desire. ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

" Your most truly affectionate Eriend, 

"John Hobbleday." 
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"Most truly afiPectionate friend!" Kind, obliging, Trarm- 
hearted Hobbleday ! Yet this is the man stigmatized by Score- 
well as a humbug ! friendship ! spontaneous as it is disin- 
terested and pure ! O shades of Castor and of Pollux ! O 
Pylades ! and Orestes, ! You, ye sublime exemplars of the 

noble passion ! If ever about to proceed to Rummins's, I 

have not time to work out my apostrophe in a way worthy of 
the subject ; but what I mean to say is this, let those who com- 
plain that friendship is not to be found on the surface of our 
wicked world — a complaint which I do most devoutly believe to 
be rarely well pounded, except in the case of such as do not 
deserve to find it — ^let them, I say, try Little Pedlington. 

To the residence of Simcox Rummins, Esq., E.S.A. The door 
opened by a little, slim woman, aged and tottering — the finest 
specimen of the living antiquities of the place I had yet seen— 
an appropriate appendage to the domestic establishment of the 
E.S.A. Her age (as I was afterwards told) ninety-four. Asked 
me if I wanted to see " little master." 

" Little master ! No," replied I. " My visit, my good lady, 
is to Mr. Ilummins, the elder, who is, as I am informed, a gentle- 
man of near sixty." 

" That's him, sir," rejoined the old woman, as she ushered me 
into a small parlour : " but that's the name he has always gone by 
with me, and it's natural enough, for I was his nurse and weaned 
the dear babby when he was only three weeks old — as fine a 
babby as ever war — ^and he has never been out of my sight never 
since." (Without halting in her speech, she pointed to a draw- 
ing suspended over a buffet.) "There he is, bless him! done 
when he was only three years old over the cupboard with a dog 
behind him in sky-blue jacket and trowsers with sugar-loM 
buttons running after a butterfly in a brown beaver hat just 
afore he was taken with the small-pox with a Brussels lace collar 
to his shirt and an orange in his hand which he bore like an 
angel though the poor dear babby's sufferings " 

"Thankee, thankee, thankee," cried 1, forcing a passa^ 
through her speech ; " but if you will have the kindness to in- 
form Mr. " 

It was in vain : for (unlike the generality of ladies of her 
vocation, who are usually not over-communicative of their infor- 
mation concerning the early diseases, sufferings, and escapes, of 
their interesting charges^ she bestowed upon me a particular 
account of the "poor dear babby's" (the present illustrious 
E.S.A.'s) progress through tbe small-pox, chicken-pox, measles. 
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hooping-oongh, msh, rasb, thmsh^ mumps, dumps, croup, roup, 
and forty other sublime inventions, which I had, or had not, 
before heard of, for diminishing the numbers of the infantine 
population ; nor did she cease till she had safely conveyed him 
througli the scarlet fever which "took him" — happily, not off — 
in his fifteenth year. She then withdrew to inform Mr. Rum- 
mins of my visit. 

Cannot say that I felt at all obliged to the old lady for the 
information, since it must, to a certain extent, diminish my 
interest in little master's " Life and Times," which is preparing 
for the press by Jubb, who will, doubtless, treat of those matters 
with becoming minuteness. 

Being left flone, read the various printed " Schemes," " Pro- 
jects," and "Prospectuses," which were scattered about the 
tables. The great antiquary's learning almost equalled by his 
philanthropy and patriotism. All conceived with a view to the 
benefit of the empire at large ; but, as might be expected, to that 
of Little Pedlington more particularly; and — as it somehow 
struck me — most particularly to the advantage of Simcox Rum- 
mins, Esq., E.S.A., himself. Amongst many others were the 
two or three following : — 

PROSPECTUS 

or A 

NATIONAL EDITION 

OF 

iautmmtut's Snttqmties oC ILittle ^Mngtoiu 

When we reflect upon the march of intellect: when we 
reflect upon the spread of intelligence: when we reflect upon 
the improvements in the arts of printing and engraving : when 
we renect upon steam-boats and rail-roads: when we reflect 
upon the facility with which all nations of the civilized world are 
brought into intercourse with each other by these means : when 
we reflect upon their mutual anxiety, in consequence of such 
facility, to become acquainted with each other's Topography and 
Antiquities: above all, when we reflect upon the growing im- 
portance of Little Pedlington, it cannot but be a matter of 
wonder and of regret that, although TaoY has been illustrated 
by its Gell> and Athens by its Stuart, oub. Town should not as 
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yet bave put fortE a work worthy of its station in the map of 
Europe, and capable of satisfying the growing desires of society 
in its present more enlightened state. It is true that Mr. Rum- 
mins's * Antiquities,' in a small duodecimo volume (to be had of 
the author, price one-and-sixpence), may be ' an admirable vade- 
mecum and pocket companion for the traveller, and which no 
traveller should be without,' (see 'Little Pedlington Weekly 
Observer,' 25th April), yet, as that intelligent journal adds, * a 
splendid edition, worthy of our town, and fit for the shelves of 
the library, is still a desideratum: and it is disgraceful to our 
country that no such monument exists,' &c. &c. 

Mr. Rumrains, feeling deeply for the honour of his natal 
town, and of the kingdom at large, is resolved that this reproach 
shall no longer have cause for existence; and, regardless of 
time, labour, and expense, has determined to publish an enlarged 
and improved edition of his work. 

TERMS. ' 

This National Edition, in one volume, post octavo, 
embellished with four elegant lithographic engravings, to be 
published by stjbsckiption, price four shillings; one-half to 
be paid at the time of subscribing, and the other half to be 
paid on delivery of the copies. Only five hundred copies will 
DC printed; and, to prevent delay, the work will go to press 
as soon as four hundred and ninety-nine copies are subscribed 
for. To prevent trouble, subscriptions will be received by the 
author only. 

Patriotic Rummins ! 

PLAN FOR AIDING THE FUNDS OP THE LITTLE 
PEDLINGTON ALMS-HOUSES. 

Mr. Rummins, — having learnt, with the deepest and most 
heartfelt regret, that the eloquent sermon delivered on Sunday 
last by our highly-gifted curate, the Rev. Jonathan Jubb, in 
favour of the above-named charity (although it melted the 
hearts and drew tears from the eyes of a numerous congre- 
gation), did not (from a variety of adverse causes) produce (in 
a pecuniary point of view) the effect anticipated (only four 
shillings and twopence having been collected at the church-door), 
Mr. R. submits to the nobility, gentry, visitors, and towns- 
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people of Little Pedlington, who are ever foremost in the heart- 
soothing work of charity, the following plan for supplying the 
deficiency :— 

MR. R. PROPOSES TO PUBLISH, 

IK AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE SAID IKSTITUTIOK, 

An elegant Engraving of his lately-acquired treasure, 

THE HELMET OF THE TIME OF KING JOHN. 

The drawing will he made on stone by Mr. R. himself; and, 
after five hundred copies are sold, at one shilling each, to defray 
the necessary expenses, Mr. R. will fbesent all that may after- 
wards remain, together with the copyright in the stone itself, to 
the trustees for the management of that praiseworthy institu- 
tion ; the whole of the profits thereof to be applied in aid of its 
funds ! 

Philanthrophic Rummins ! 

BEAUTIFYING OUR ANCIENT AND VENERABLE 
CHURCH. 

The churchwardens and overseers of the parish of Little 
Pedling|ton having, in the most prompt and liberal manner, com- 
plied with the wisn of several of the parishioners, * that the roof 
of our ancient and venerable church be whitewashed,' Mr. 
Rummins suggests that a general meeting of the inhabitants 
of the place be held at the Green Dragon, on Wednesday next, 
at one o'clock, for the purpose of passing a vote of thanks to 
those gentlemen. Mr. R., regardless of all personal incon- 
venience to himself, will take the chair, and hopes and trusts 
that the meeting will be as numerous as the occasion requires. 

Mr. R. having had the said vote of thanks (which he has 
gratuitously drawn npj printed on an elegantly-embossed card, 
each person, on entering the room, will have an opportunity of 
becoming possessed of this memorial of the occasion, price only 
sixpence. 

Disinterested Rnmmins 1 Eind me such an E.S.A. elsewhere 
than in Little Pedlington ! 

" Little Master " entered the room. Six feet two, and stout 
in proportion. Port and demeanour dignified — ^I had almost said 
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pompous — but what else ought I to have expected in so great a 
man? Speech, slow and solemn; — pro-nun-ci-a-ti-on precise, 
accurate even to inaccuracy, and so distinct as to be almost 
unintelligible — at least, to one accustomed, as I had hitherto 
been, to the conversation of ordinary people, who utter their 
words in an evenr-day sort of manner. The great antiquary 
delivered each syllable separately, — ^upon its own responsibility, 
as it were,— disconnected from its companions in the same word : 
in short, as a child does when it first gets into " words of three 
syllables" in its spelUng-bookr. He wore a green shade over 
his eyes. 

Slowly raising his head, so as to enable himself to see me from 
beneath his green shade, he pointed amongst the papers on the 
table, to the prospectus for his national edition, saying, in a 
sort of taking-it-for-granted tone, "For this;" at the same time 
he put a pen into my hand. IJnable to comprehend what he 
meant, I at once delivered to him Hobbleday's kind letter of 
introduction, and said, " No sir — ^for this ! " accompanying my 
words with a bow, and the involuntary "a-hem" which usually 
escapes one on feeling perfectly satisfied that that (such or such 
a thing) settles the business. Rummins first raised the letter to 
the tip of his nose, then slowly lowerinjg it, held it out at arm's 
length, turned it up, down — examined it lengthways, breadth- 
ways — ^looked at the superscription, the seal ; at length he made 
the solemn inquiry, — 

"Prom whom P " — (pronouncing it tcoom) — " and what may be 
its ob-ject or v^r-pawtf" 

"It is, sir," replied I, "a letter of introduction to you, with 
which your friend Mr. Hobbleday has favoured me. I, like the 
rest of the world, am desirous of viewing your museum ; but, as 
my stay in this place till Friday, your public day, is uncertain, 
and Mr. Hobbleday being alloweci by you to introduce a friend 
on any day '* 

Here I was interrupted by a long-drawn "Re///" growled 
forth in a tone of mingled astonishment and disdain. I paused 
in awful doubt of what might next occur. 

The F.S.A. having made three strides, which carried him from 
one end of the room to the other, and three strides back again, 
desired I would read the letter to him, the state of his eyes (in 
consequence of a cold he had taken) rendering it inconvenient to 
him to undertake the task himself : and he concluded with— 
*'He in-tro-de-oos to the Rumminsian Museum ! " 

Either (thought I) Hobbleday, carried away by his enthn- 
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siastic loye of obli^g — ^perhaps by his scarcely-merited friendship 
for me, has promised a tittle oeyond his power to fulfil ; or, it 
may be, that I have chosen my time imluckily — ^have disturbed 
Mr. Knmmins in his moments of profound meditation ; in short 
(and reason sufficient), it may be, that Mr. Eummins is " not i' 
the Tein." But here is Hobbledav's letter to the '* dearest friend 
he has in the world,'* and, doubtless, that will set the matter 
right. Reassured by this reflection, I opened « the letter, 
and read. 

"Sir, " 

Somewhat disappointed that it was not "Dear Eummins," or 
" My Dear Friend," or, at worst (that lowest degree in the scale 
of friendship), "Dear Sir." 

"Sib, 

"Pardon liberty — ^not my fault — ^bearer wants to see 
your museum on a private day — ^wouldn't take such a liberty for 
myself; but you know how one is sometimes pestered^-one 
don't like to refuse — so promised him letter of introduction. 
Ontemoo, as the Erench say, don't know much of him—just took 
some wine with me at Scorewell's, t'other afternoon ; so do as 
you like — don't put yourself to smallest inconvenience on 
account of, 

" Sir, 
"Your very respectful, humble Servant, 

"John Hobbleday." 

" P.S. — Can say you're busv. Leaves Lit. Ped. end of this 
week, so please say, will be nappy to oblige me any day next 
week, for won't be here. Please read this to yourself, and please 
destroy when read." 

Utterly confounded ! Looked at Rummins. Rummins (who, 
in the excess of his astonishment, removed the green shade from 
his eyes) looked at me. I explained, and, as briefly as possible, 
statea the circumstances of my acquaintance with Hobbleday. 
Showed him Hobbleday's A»«/ letter which had enclosed the 
introductions to himself and Jubb. Broke open the introductory 
note to Jubb, and found it in substance a counterpart of the other. 

" Ex-tra-or-di-na-ry ! " exclaimed the F.S.A.; "neither I nor 
my Ulustrious friend admit him to our houses ; he is a bo-er." 
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" And,'* said I, apprehensively, and with hesitation, — for I feK 
deeply anxioas for the parity of Little Pedlington in this one 
respect, — "and a — ^humDugP" 

" E-mi-nent-ly so," replied Rummins. 

" And is it so P *' I mentally exclaimed; and a transitory wish 
crossed my mind that I were oack again in London. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Rnmmins twiddled the 
comer of the subscription-sheet for his National Edition. 

** Unpleasant for you, sir — very. If, sir, you had an in-tro- 
duc-ti-on to me — any sort of in-tro-duc-ti-on — ^"-r-and his eyes 
involuntarily fell on the subscription-sheet. 

Bewildered as I was, and scarcely conscious of what I was 
doing, I wrote down my name as a subscriber for two copies, and 
paid the subscription-money in full. 

At the end of a flattering speech from the learned antiquaiy 
(how I had come to merit it 1 ^w not), I received an invita- 
tion for that very evening, at six o'clock, to tea; when not 
only should I see his museum, but I should also meet Jubb him- 
self! 

This piece of good fortune, seconded by an hour's brisk 
walking on the Snapshank road, restored my spirits and mr 
temper. On my return, I found parties of the beauty and 
fashion of Little Pedlington hastening to Hoppy's public break- 
fast, at Yawkins's skittle-ground. I joined the crowd. Mr. 
Hobbleday had informed me he should be there : and havmg 
resolved upon the course I should pursue with respect to him, I 
paid my two shillings and entered. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Hoppx's Public Breakfast— The M.C.'s announce-bill, a model for 
that style of writing— Signor Rumbello del Squeaki, the unrivalled 
loreign AHiste — His tliird last appearance — Unparalleled rapacity 
of the foreign Artiste : Who's to blame ? — A hitch in the scenery, 
and symptoms of dissatisfaction amono^t the M.C.*8 generous 
patrons — Meet Hobbleday, and overwhelm him with shame and 
confusion — A hitch again : another disobedient performer — Un- 
reasonable demands of the generous patrons : successfully resisted — 
Indispensable ceremony — The family with the fly — Altercation 
between the fashionables — Precedency : a point worthy of they con- 
sideration of the Ladies Patronesses of Almack's or the Herald's 
College — Awful eiipozee. 

Upon entering Yawkins's skittle-ground, where Mr. Felix 
Hoppy gave his seventh public breakfast, a printed programme of 
the morning's entertainments was presented to me. The prin- 
cipal object of attraction appeared to be that "extraordinary 
creature who " (according to Hobbleday's description of him) 
" actually played upon the Pandean pipes and beat a drum at the 
same time 1 " And^ judging by the London estimate of a per- 
former's talents, which are justly considered to be in exact pro- 
portion to the size of the letters in which his name is announced, 
this Pandean-piper must be one of unparalleled ability, for each 
letter of his was a foot long. Though an enthusiastic admirer of 
both the instruments performed upon, I do not pretend to a 
practical knowledge of either, nor, indeed, to a very nice judgment 
of the superiority of one performer upon them over another : 
therefore, as in all similar cases, I bow to the large letters, 
make an unconditional surrender to them of my own opinion, 
and applaud vehemently. Besides, were I sceptical or ignorant 
enough to doubt, or sufficiently learned to decide, I should be a 
bold man indeed to do either, when these are the very terms in 
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which the master of the ceremonies himself speaks of the ariistei* 
he has engaged for the delight of Little Pedlington. Bj the 
way, it cannot be doubted that this well, nay, elegantly-written 
announcement is the work of Mr. Hoppy himself : his taste and 
refinement are apparent in every line. Never did he draw more 
copiously from the " Well of English undefiled," than upon 
this occasion; and, upon the whole, never, perhaps, were his 
literary powers, of which he is justly proud, embited to greater 
advantage. 



"BE-ENGAGEMENT FOR THIS MORNING ONLY, 
ATid positively the last kut appearance 

OF THE UNBTVALLED AND NEVEB-EQUALLED 

SIGNOR BUMBELLO DEL SQUEAKI, 

Principal Pandea-tympanut to his Me^esty the King of Naples. 

"The Master of the Ceremonies has the pleasing gratification of 
announcing to his numerous most honoured Friends and Patrons, that 
(in consequence of the unexampled crowd of visitors at the jirH last 
appearance, and in compliance with the most earnest request and 
entreaty of numerous &milies of distinction who were unable to obtain 
admission, in consequence of the unprecedentedly immense overflow, at 
tiie second last appearance, of this most unrivalled foreign Artiste, 
whose astonishing performance on the Drum and the Pandean Pipes 
at the same time has set all competition at defiance, and is, unquestion- 
ably, in the opinion of all competent judges, the most^ perfect morceau 
of musical skill that has ever electrified a British audience) he has 
fortunately succeeded, regardless of expense, in prevailing upon the 
SlQNOB to condescend to accept an engagement for this morning only. 



* Artiste : an admirable word (albeit, somewhat Frenchified)^ of late 
applied, with nice discrimination, to every species of exhibitor, from a 
rope-dancer or an American Jim Crow, down to a mere painter or 
sculptor. On looking into little Entick (my great authority in these 
matters), I find we have already the word artist; but, with stupid 
English perversity, we have hitherto used that in a much more 
restricted sense than its newly-imported rival, which it is now the 
excellent fashion to adopt. It is questionable, however, whether 
tumblers, buffoons, and the clowns in Ducraw's circle, will feel them- 
selves much gratified at being comprehended under the same general 
term with such folks as Baily, Chantrey, Turner, Shee^ Laudseer, 
Wilkie, and the like. 
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heoDg positively hia very last appearance here, as ho is compelled to 
leave Little PedUngton this evening, hanng received orders I'l ooi 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE NEAPOLITAN AMBASSADOR 

to return immediately to his post in 

LB CAFELLO DB LA BOX DE LB NAPLES. 

'' Upon this oocasion, SiQNOB Bukbello dbl Squeaei will perform 
severfu of the most admired £Eishionable airs, and will also condescend 
to accompany the dancing from two o'clock till lour^ the commence- 
ment and conclusion of which will be notified by the 

riRING OF A REAL CANNON. 

" \* On Wednesday next will be given the Eighth Public Break- 
fast of the Season, being for the 

BENEFIT OF SIGNOR RUMBELLO DEL SQUEAKI, 
And MOST POSTriTELT his last appearance." 

What ! more last words ! a third last appearance this mom* 
ug ; off for Naples to-night ; and another last appearance on 
Wednesday next ! How are these seeming contradictions to be 
reconcQed ? or how is the intended journey to be performed ? 
Howeyer, as I never interfere with what does not immediately 
co&oem me, I shall ask for no explanation of the difficulty ; but 
merely note it down that the thing seems odd, and that they 
have a method peculiar to themselves of arranging these matters 
in Little Pedlington. 

No sooner had I entered the ground than Mr. Felix Hoppy, 
tripping on tip-toe, came to welcome me to what he called " the 
Property." He was dressed precisely as I had seen him this 
morning, at seven o'clock, in tne market-place. The loss of two 
front teeth gave an interesting lisp to his utterance, which 
(together with what, for want at the moment of any more 
expressive term, I shall call a mincing manner) was in the 
highest degree becoming a dancing-master and Master of the 
Ceremonies. Each word or two was accompanied with a bow. 
He completely fulfilled the idea conveyed by Hobbleda/s brief, 
h»t forcible, description of him — " an elegant creature." 

"Highly honoured — paramountlv flattered— most welcome to 
the property — ^most exceedingly flattered by your honourable 
patronage, excellent sir." 
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Having thanked him for his polite reception of me, I expressed 
my regret at witnessing so thin an attendance — at the apparent 
backwardness of the public to reward his exertions for their 
amusement: there beings as I guessed^ hardly fifty persons 
present. 

"Pray condescend to pardon me, obliging sir; but this is the 
fullest attendance of the season — forty-three paying visitors— 
upwards oi four pounds already taken at the door ! With such 
honourable patronage * the Property' «i«j^ succeed. At the same 
time, I can credibly assure you, kind sir, that our expenses are 
enormous. In the first place, there's our great gun " 

"As to that, Mr. Hoppy," said I (with an ootuseness to the 
figurative at which, on consideration, I blushed), — "as to that, as 
your great gun is fired only twice, I don't perceive how " 

" Pray condescend once more to pardon me, honourable sir ; 
by our great gun I mean the Del Squeaki. On his first ei^age- 
ment, we paid him five shillings a dav, double the sum we had 
ever paid to any musician before ; at his second, he insisted upon 
having his dinner into the bargain ; and now, finding he is of 
some use to us" — (this he added with a sigh) — "now he has 
advanced upon us to three half-crowns ! " 

"To the honour of our country," exclaimed I, "native talent, 
in that department, is less rapacious." 

To this remark the Master of the Ceremonies replied only by 
a slight shake of the head ; and I continued, — 

" But, doubtless, in proportion to your outlay for the amuse- 
ment of the Pedlingtonians, you are rewarded by their patron- 
age?" 

"Sorry I must once more entreat your pardon, considerate 
sir; but the fact is, we depend for support entirely upon noble 
and illustrious visitors from London. The tradespeople and 
shopkeepers of the place are, of course, excluded from an elegant 
assemblage like this ; and for the gentry, as most of them live in 
the Crescent, it would be preposterous" — (here again he heaved 
a sigh, which seemed to proceed from the very bottom of his 
dancing pumps) — " it would be out of human nature to expect 
they should come." 

Unable to perceive the slightest connection between the 
consequence and the imputed cause — to understand why it 
should be " out of human nature " to expect a person's attend- 
ance at a public entertainment simply because lie happened to 
reside in a crescent — I ventured to ihe M.C. a hint of my diSi- 
ilty. 
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" See there, good sir," said he (at the same time pointing to 
the back of a row of houses, the windows of which, occupied by 
men, women, and children, commanded a view of the skittle- 
ground) — "see there ! a heart-breaking sight it is; and yet one 
can hardly expect that people should pay to see my dancmg and 
my fireworks, and hear my music, when they can enjoy it all from 
their windows, free— gratis — for nothing." * 

"But yonder I see Mr. Hobbleday,*^ said I; "with whom, 
by the bye, I must presently have a few words of explanation: he, 
at least, is, as he tells me, one of your constant patrons." 

** Hobbleday ? — Go6bled&j ! " exclaimed Mr. Hoppy, with a 
iieroeness of manner strikingly inconsistent with the previous 
blandness of the Master of the Ceremonies. " Patron, indeed ! 
He comes in upon a free admission ; devours eggs and ham in 
the most unfeeling manner; finds more fault with the enter- 
tainments than our newspaper critic himself; and is laid up with 
a fit of the gout once a year — ^which invariably happens to be on 
the night of my annual benefit-ball." 

I hnd the authority of the Master of the Ceremonies himself 
ibr the fact, or I could not have believed that such instances of 
iUiberality and unmitigated meanness were to be found in Little 
Pedlington. 

Here our conversation was interrupted by cries, from various 
of the company, of "Shame! shame!" "Begin! begin!" 
"Mr. Hoppy ! " " Master of the Ceremonies !" 

Mr. Hoppy, looking at his watch, explained to me that it was 
tm minutes past the time when the si^nor ought to have com- 



* By an association of ideas less remote than that which I have just 
alluded to, bethought me of an anecdote related bv the grandfather of 
^U present young Earl of D. His lordship had had some dispute 
I Jes|>ectine the right of shooting over certain grounds) with one of his 
M^ts, Sue back of whose house happened to be close upon his 
jMahip's preserves. Some time afterwards the good-natui^ earl 
Itetthe man, who was about to pass him with a sulky bow, and thus 

^«08ted him : " What ! not stop and talk to me, B ! Although 

J Wouldn't allow you to shoot^ I told you that you might at any time 
We game for your femily by sending to my keeper for it. Why 
wen't you done so ? Never bear malice, man." — " Not I, thank 
my lord," replied the independent farmer; "I'll accept none of 
game. Your lordship's pheasants come and roost o' nights in the 
under my windows ; when I want a bird I put my hand out o* 
tow and quietly pull one in by the tail : so you see I'm not the 
. to be under an obligation to the best lord in the land. Good 
*y, my lord." 

I 2 
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menced his performance, and that the company were impatient of 
the delay. 

Mr. Uoppy left me, and, hat in hand, tripped towards the dis- 
contents. He bowed and simpered with overpowering elegance : 
what he said, I know not ; but almost on the instant of his inter- 
ference order was restored. From them he went, bowing aU the 
way, to a bench at a short distance, on which was seated Signer 
Rnmbello del Sc[ueaki himself. The "Principal Pandea-tyra- 

Eanist to his Majesty the King of Naples " was appropriately 
abited in the costume of an Italian brigand ; though, to my un- 
practised eye, his dress appeared to be a cast-off from the ward- 
robe of one of the London theatres. Some minutes elapsed, 
during which they were in conversaton ; and, as I inferred from 
their gestures, and the sulky air of the signer, in no friendly 
mood. On approaching, 1 heard the M. C. m an imploring tone 
say to the artiste — 

" But, my kind signer, allow me to entreat you — consider — ^it 
is nearly twenty minutes past time — the disappointment — ^the 
—you may rely upon having it q/ter the performance, upon my 
honour^* These latter words he accompanied with a profound 
bow, and by placing his hand upon that part of his white waist- 
coat beneath which, he would have the signer to understand, vas 
to be found a heart incapable of deception. 

To this the " unrivalled poeeign artiste " replied — 

" Come, come. Muster 'Oppy, it's o* no use your trying to 
gammon me. Tm agreed to ^ave three ha' -crowns for playing 
'ere, and not a thump o' my drum or a blow o' my pipes do you 
get till I've ffot my money safe in 'and." 

Astonished at the language of this address, I could not help 
exclaiming, in the words of Shakspeare — "Extant, and written 
in choice Italian." 

"But, my good signer," resumed the M. C, "if you will but 
have the condescension to recollect our agreement " 

" Ay, ay ; our agreement ware as I ware to 'ave 'alf my money 
down, and the rest arterwards ; but on second thoughts, 1*11 *ave 
it all. I ar'n't the chap to run no risk, not I. Suppose, ven ail 
vas over, you ves to pocket the cash and run avay, as Joe Strutty 
did at Branferd Fair ? then I mought vistle, you know. So 'and 
over the stuff, or you gets no play out o' me." 

The visiters again becoming clamorous, and the "unrivalled 
foreign artiste " continxdng obdurate, Mr. Hoppy was reluctantly 
compelled to comply with the demand. 

The Del Squeaki now adjusted bis pipes to his chin, and slang 
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his big drum across his shoulders. Already bad he set one foot upon 
the small platform on which he was to exhibit : there was a pro- 
found quiet, disturbed only by loud cries of " Silence ! silence !" 
when he turned to the Master of the Ceremonies, and abruptly 
declared, that he would not begin unless he gave him a pot of 
ale! 

"This is perfectly preposterous ! " lisped the M.C. ; " that is 
noi in our agreement." 

" No matter for that, Muster *Oppy ; I've just taken it into 
my 'ed, 'and ril 'ave iti" He withdrew his foot from the plat- 
form, and continued i " Give me vot I ax, or, as sure as my 
name's Rob Squeaks, I'm off to join my master vot I'm enffagea 
to,— that's to say, the famous Muster Richar'son, at Vmkle- 
month Fair — and then there'll be a row in your garden. You 
can't do without me ; so, you see, give me a pot of ale vot an't 
in my agreement, or I von't play : and then the company viU 
break your benches and tables — and sarve you right." 

Mr. Hoppy now threw himself upcm the opinion of his gene- 
rous patrons, and,»ui terms pathetic, and with imploring looks, 
entreated them to support him in resisting such impudent ex- 
tortion — ^so gross an attempt to take an unfair advantage of his 
helpless condition. To this his generous patrons unanimously 
replied, that that was no affair of theirs : that, indeed, they con- 
ceived it to be quite in order that an "unrivalled foreign artiste'* 
should be humoured in everything he might desire : that as the 
Neapolitan ambassador [id. est, according to signer's own ac- 
count, Mr. Richardson] had commanded ms immediate return to 
his post in Le Capello de la Roi de le Naples [id. est, according to 
the same authority, Winklemouth Fair], they would not relin- 
quish the present opportunity of hearing him; and that, in 
snort, having paid their money for that purpose, they would in- 
sist upon it that Mr. Hoppy should, by all means, and at what- 
ever sacrifice, fulfil his contract with them — Mr. Hobbleday (who 
bad come in with an order) being one of the most strenuous in 
maintaining the justice of these positions. The Master of the 
Ceremonies consented to the new demand of the Del Squeaki. 
As he was proceeding to issue his mandate to one of the waiters 
to convey a pot of ale to the artiste, the latter, perceiving that 
the advantage was on his side, naturally, and as is usual in such 
cases, made the most of it : accordingly — " And summut to eat, 
also," vociferated the signor. 

This supplementary request beinff also complied with, the Del 
Squeaki went through his astonishing performance; and the 
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auditors were delighted, enraptured, ecstasized, &c., &c., &c., as 
never before had auditors been delighted, enraptured, ecstasized, 
&c., &c., &c., in this sublunary world ! 

Found, upon subsequent inq[uirj, that the liberal entrepreneur, 
after paying expenses (including the three half-crowns, &c., to 
the Del Squeaki), was a loser of no more than four-and sixpence 
by the morning's entertainment. Told also that Mr. Hoppy 
complained of even this moderate loss. Plague on the man! 
how much less did he wish to lose ? But it is a trite obser- 
vation that some people are never satisfied. Told, moreover, 
that the M.G. complains of what he calls the " tyranny and 
oppression" to which he has been obliged to submit ! 

Now, with submission, this is somewhat unreasonable. Bc- 
praised and be-puffed, even to his own amazement, the " wm- 
vailed artiste" very wisely doubles his terms : these complied 
with, he very considerately trebles them : compliance with this 
begets a natural demand for a pot of ale, although it be not '^ so 
nominated i' the bond ;" and thence, as was decent and proper, 
the Principal Pandea-tympanist to his Majesty the iLing of 
Naples (or, as it might more truly have been set forth, his itme- 
rant Majesty, Bichardson, King of Boothia), insists upon being 
supplied with an unstipulated " summnt to eat also." Ah, Mr. 
Hoppy ! if I might venture to perpetrate a profane parody on a 
line in the immortal " Tom Thumb," I should whisper in your 
ear — 

" You make the giants first, and then can't kill them." 



" Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast," and well 
was it for Hobbleday that there is much truth in this. I had 
not been unperceived by him, but he was too busily engaged to 
come to me, being laudably employed in diminishing tl^ kbour 
of the waiters — that is to say, by packing inside himself a quan- 
tity of eggs, ham, hot-roUs, and coffee, wnich, but for such con- 
siderate assistance, they must have undergone the trouble of 
removing. At length, the breakfast-tables being cleared prepara- 
tory to the commencement of the dancing, he approached me. 
His mouth was full ; in one hand he bore a huge ham-sandwicii 
which he had constructed for himself, and in the other a cup of 
coffee. 
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*' Ah ! my dear fellow/' said he (talking and eating at the 
same time), " you're hero, eh ? But not eat anything ! How odd ! 
Must pay just the same whether you do or not, you know. 
Pooh, pooh ! I tell you, you must ! i say, little Jack Hobbleday 
was right, eh ? . Extraordinary creature that Signor del " 

"That e:eiraordtmfy creature, Mr. Hobbleday," replied I 
(emphasizing every other word or two, as is the practice when one 
is savagely bent upon cutting a person to the very soul), — "that 
eapiraordinary creature, sir, oy nis * concord of sweet sounds,' 
has so calmed my irritated feelings — ^so completely subdued the 
race and indignation that were rising in my oreast, that I shall 
take no further notice of your very — extraardinary---behaviour, 
tiian just to return you your very flattering letters of introduction 
to your friends Rummins and Jubb." And with these words I 
presented to him both his letters open. 

Conscience-striken, with some difficulty he bolted the morsel 
which he had in his mouth, the effort producing a violent fit of 
coughing, which greatly darmed me for his safety ; and that, in 
its turn, by the convulsive movement which it communicated to 
his arms, causing him to jerk the lumps of ham from out their 
envelope of bread-and-butter, and to spill the entire contents of 
his cup over his nankeen trousers. When he was sufficiently 
recovered to articulate a few words, abashed and confused, he 
thus attempted to excuse himself, crossing his address to me with 
a disjointed apostrophe to his damaged nankeens : — 

" My dear fellow — ^really, my dear sir — did you ever see such a 
mess? — ^Indeed, sir, if you'll believe me— wet through and 
through, as I hope to be saved ! — most improper conduct of 
theirs to show my confidential letters — ^it will give me my death 
of cold. — ^As for Rummins, his age protects nim, else, may I 
perish if— cost sixteen-and-sixpence, and new on only yesterday. 
Can take no notice of Jubb ; his cloth protects him. — ^They'll 
wash, to be sure; but their beauty's gone for ever !— But don't 
set me down for a humbug, don't, fi there's one character I 
despise more than another, it's a — awful accident, indeed! 
Can't conceive how uncomfortable one feels with one's — No 
fault of mine, 'pon my life; and, rest assured, that next time you 
visit our place — All eyes are upon me ; must go. — ^Between our- 
selves, his museum not worth seeing — ^pooh, pooh ! I tell you it 
isn't ! and tha^s the reason why I — Can't stay to dance in such 
a mess; though I know my dear friend Hoppy has set his heart 
upon little Jack Hobbleday's dancing^-No, no, I'm anything but 
a humbug ; and if there's anything else whatever I can do for 
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jou, except Rammins and Jubb— Grood-bye, my dear fellow^— 
Awful accident ! — a thousand pities ! The best fit I e?er had in 
all my life!" 

Symptoms of dissatisfaction again. Two o'clock has struck, 
and the signal for the commencement of dancing C the firingof a 
real cannon") not yet made. Calls for the Master of the Cere- 
monies, and a repetition of the customary cries of " SLome ! 
shame ! " 

For the honour of the M.C., I am bound to declare my 
opinion that the blame for the delay ought not to haye been 
attributed to him. Eor the last four or five minutes he had 
been sedulously poking at the touch-hole of the piece wiUi a 
lighted candle fastened to the end of a very long pole — a pre- 
caution which, as he made no pretensions to considerable skill in 
the science of gunnery, he had prudently adopted, in order to 
keep himself as far as possible out of the dangers necessarily 
attending such an undertaking. But the gun would not go off; 
it was evident (to use a theatrical phrase) there was a hitch is 
the scenery. 

" Had he put any gunpowder into the cannon ? " inquired one.' 

" Plenty,' was his reply. 

"Which had he put in first — ^the powder or the wadding ?'* 
asked another. 

After a moment's reflection, Mr. Hoppy declared, that "he 
was pretty clear — nay, he was positively certain, he had put the 
powder in first." 

"Perhaps he might have omitted the trifling ceremony of 
priming P 

" PJo : he always made it a rule to prime the gun before he 
fired it." 

Then, in that case, the company could oome to bat <nie con- 
clusion : the devil was in the gun. 

But the unlucky gentleman who is generally held answerable 
for the ill consequences of our own blunders, or negligences, or 
offences, could establish his innocence, in the present instance, 
by proving &n alibi ; for, upon a careful inspection, the true 
cause of the disobedient conduct of the obstinate four-pounder 
appeared to be, that some dull perpetrator of practical jokes bad 
abstracted the priming, and, in place of it, filled the touch-hole 
with wet tea-leaves ! Hereupon hisses, groans, and, from four 
or five persons (sounds most fearful to the ears of an M.C. !) 
calls of ** Return the money!" These latter declared that, 
never having witnessed the ceremony of letting off a gun, they 
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had come upon that inducement only — reminding me of a certain 
intelligent person who made Paris his residence during an entire 
snmmer, for no other purpose than to eat melons and see balloons 
let off. 

Mr. Hoppy now monnted a bench, and entreated the indulg- 
ence of his "honourable, noble, and illustrious patrons." He 
assured them that in the whole course of the many years he had 
" belonged to the Property," such an accident had never before 
occurred, and that he would raise heaven and earth to prevent a 
similar accident occurring again : that there was nothing he 
would not wUlingly do or suffer — no sacrifice he would, for a 
moment, hesitate to make — ^to satisfy the wishes of such an as- 
sembly as the one he had the honourable gratification of addressing. 
But (he continued) as to returning the money, he most humbfy 
requested permission to take the liberty of assuring them, in the 
most respectful manner, that that was a moral impossibility, and 
altogether inconsistent with the long-established usages of " the 
Property." Moreover, he hoped he might be allowed to remind 
his mumficent patrons that they had already enjoyed the break- 
fast which he had had the satisfaction of providing for them : as 
also to hint to two or three of those kind friends who had conde- 
scended to honour " the Property " with their presence, and who 
were the most clamorous in demanding the return of their money 
— ^that they had come in with orders ! 

The reasonableness of this address, seconded by its master-of- 
the-ceremony-like politeness and elegance, lulled the rising 
storm, and the preparations for dancing proceeded. 

In a place like Little Pedlington, and at such an entertain- 
ment as a public breakfast given by the Master of the Cere- 
monies in Tawkins's skittle-ground, it may not unreasonably be 
supposed that "noble and illustrious visitors from London," who 
attend it, are tenacious concerning the etiquette of precedency. 
And although, in the confusion of a rush of upwards of forty 
persons, each struggling to secure the most advantageous place 
for listening to the ravishing performance of the Del Squeaki; 
or even in the scarcely more regular arrangement of the break- 
fast table (at which each naturally takes possession of any seat 
nearest to the cold ham or the hot rolls, which may chance to be 
vacant), the observance of such ceremony is not insisted upon : 
it is, nevertheless, important, if not absolutely indispensable, to 
the existence of polite society, that, when persons are brought 
together for the dance^ the laws of precedency should be rigidly 
adhered to. 
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It appears that hitherto the place of honour had been unhesi- 
tatingly conceded to Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs (Scoreweirs 
** family with the fly," it may be remembered), except, indeed, 
when Colonel Dominant condescended to honour the garden 
with his presence. Upon such occasions the colonel, altnough 
he did not dance, would just occupy the enviable place for a 
minute or so— "Just to prove his right to it," as he said — and 
then retire. Before his pretensions, even those of the Hobba 
Hobbses quailed. 

Upon the present occasion, the Master of the Ceremonies waa 
sorel^ perplexed by the several and contending claims of dis- 
tinguished persons who had this day for the first time honoured 
him with their company; these bemg people of no less im- 
portance than Mr. St. Knitall and his lady, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzbobbin. Colonel Dominant not making his appearance, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs were proceeding to tneir. usuid 
station, when Mr. and Mrs. Eitzbobbin rushed passed them and 
took possession of it. 

" Come out o' that," said Mr. Hobbs Hobbs : "them 'ere is 
our places."* 

^ "We shan't," fiercely replied Mr. Ktzbobbin ; at the same 
time pulling on a white kid glove in a way that clearly showed 
he was not the man to be put down : " we shan't : we paid 
our money as well as you, so the place is as much our'n as 
your'n." 

" If some folks don't know how to behave themselves when 
they get into genteel company, perhaps there's other folks as 
*11 teach 'em," said Mr. Hobbs Hobbs. 

"I wish you may get it," coolly observed the other, whe 
did not appear to be in the least intimidated by the implied 
threat. 

"My dear Mr. Hobbs Hobbs," said Mrs. H. H., "don't 
bemean yourself by getting into a contortion with such folks. 
Leave the Master of the Ceremonies to settle the pint. You may 
see as how they have never been at Little Pedlington afore. 
Margate — by the steamer. Ha! ha! ha!" 



* The gallant achievement of cramming four grammatical blunders 
into only seven monosyllables stands, as yet, I believe, unrivalled. — 
" So," said a certain person (in the presence of several others who can 
vouch for tile &ct) to a well-known and wealthy patron of the opera ; — 
"So, I imderstand you are going with ^^ * * * to the opera, to- 
night?" — " Him and me has took two stalls," was the reply. 
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The altercation had proceeded thus far when, fortunately, the 
Master of the Ceremonies arrived to interpose bis authority. 
This he exercised with so much judgment, and with decision so 
tempered by suavity, that though he could not exactly please 
both parties, even the dissatisfied acquiesced in his deciee. He 
awarded the contested place to the Hobbs Hobbses upon two 
grounds : first, by right of long-maintained {possession; and next, 
and chiefly, for that they travelled in their own one-horse fly, 
which the other party did not. As Mrs. Pitzbobbin receded, she 
said with a sneer, " Of course, my dear Eitz, we must give up 
to carriage company! But dtch carriage company! One- 
horse fly ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Carriage company ! All round my 
hat." 

« Ha ! ha ! ha ! That's a teazer, I think," said Mr. T, with 
an approving chuckle at his lady's wit: "and what'll you 
bet we can't buy 'em out and out — ^fly and all ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

** I shouldn't wonder," quietly observed Mr. Hobbs Hobbs, 
and scarcely dei^ng a look at his adversary. Then, turning to 
his lady, he said in an affected whisper, yet so loud as that every 
one should hear him: "When we relate this 'ere scene to our 
friend Lord Squandermere, I think he won't laugh a bit." (! ! !) 

During these disputes, Mr. Twistwireville and Mr. De Stewpan 
(the latter being the gentleman mentioned by mine host of the 
Green Dragon as " remarkably j)articalar about his wine") were 
standing arm-in-arm, picking their teeth, and looking on with an 
affectedly careless air. Occasionally they indulged in a titter, 
smiled, turned up their noses, and whispered each other : by all 
-which it was clear they would impress you with a notion how 
exceedingly amusing were the disputes of such people to men of 
their qusuity. 

But here a new difficulty arose, and one, apparently, less easy 
of settlement than the former. Mrs. St. Knitall, toough she 
'vrOHngly conceded the right of the first place to the party with 
the imposing duplication of name, ana the Mends of a lord, 
moreover, stul thought she had quite as good a right to the 
second as Mrs. ritzbobbin — for who «7dr« Mrs. Eitzbobbin, she 
should like to know P 

The point for the M.C. now to decide was one of sufficient 
nicety to perplex a herald at a coronation, or even the con- 
ductors of Almack's, namely : Whether or not a Fitz had a right 
to take precedence of a 8t, A question turning upon so delicate 
a point might have puzzled a wiser head than even Mr. Hoppy's ; 
so Mr. Hoppy did not hesitate to confess himself puzzled 
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exceedingly. He suggested iha.t, setting aside that distinction^ 
the party whose name appeared first in liis subscription-book 
should have precedence. To this Mr. St. Knitall objected; 
knowing, prooably, that his did not. Hereupon high worda 
occurred between Mr. St. K. and Mr. Fitz B. This altercation 
was not carried on in the playful and neatly-sarcastic style which 
had distinguished the previous one: here was no small-sword 
fence, but the bludgeon : in this case the gentlemen had recourse 
to language which~-in short, they regularly O'Connellized each 
other. 

Cards were bs^tily (and as the event proved, inconsiderately) 
exchanged ; and fatal might have been the consequences had not 
the M.C. adroitly seized them both in their transit. He sug- 
gested that the gentlemen should permit him to throw both 
cards up into the air ; and that whichever first fell to the ground 
should determine the disputed point in favour of its owner. 
This was agreed to ; when, lo ! it appeared that " Thomas Knitall, 
hosier, Leadenhall Street," was the victor in the contest for 
precedence with '^ Samuel Bobbin, haberdasher, Tottenham- 
court Road.*' 

Upon this discovery the Hobbs Hobbses withdrew ; declining 
to dance *' in ntck company," as Mr. Hobbs Hobbs expressed it. 

"I say, De Stewpan," said Twistwireville, with a titter, 
"here's a precious expozee/ Porsitively ridieius/" 

" Emezm^y ridicliu" replied his companion — ^he the "remark- 
ably particularly about his wine." 

"Well," exclaimed the late Mr. Fiiz Bobbin, who had 
prudently concealed his knowledge of the other parties for so 
long as he had his own trifling disguise to maintain, but who 
now was resolved not to fall alone — "well, at any rate we are 
as good as Mr. Twistwire, the birdcage-maker of Holboro, or 
Dick Stewpan, a cook at the Lunnun Tavern, let out on an 
'oliday for a week in the dull season." 

At this moment a groom in livery rushed in, crying to the 
doorkeeper, " I am not going to stay : I only want to speak a 
word to Mr. Hobbs." 

" George Hobbs," said he, addressing the family-with-the-fly 
gentleman, "your holiday's cut short: Lord Squandermere has 
sent me to order ^ouup to town immediately : Mounseer is taken 
suddenly ill, and till you return, my lord has nobody that he 
can fancy to tie a shoe-string for him." And away went the 
groom whistling Handel's "Every Ftdet shall be exsdted." 

The sky had been louring for some time, and presently, a 
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lieavy shower came down, wliicli abruptly terminated the morn- 
ing's amusements — an interruption not disagreeable, perhaps, to 
certain of the company. 

Being engaged for this evening at Mr. Rummins's, returned 
home to an early dinner: — ^wondering by the way whether 
pretensions upon a similar scale, or a smalle)-, or a greater, 
though upon no better foundation, are ever asserted in other 
places besides Little Pedlington. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

» 

RUMMINS'S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A time-serving innkeeper : delicate attentions. — ^A Conversazionb— 
Introduced by the great antiquary to all the big-wigs of Little 
Pedlington — A prodigy: a juvenile "Controller of Destinies'* — 
Abstraction, poetical and scientific — The Rumminsian Musbuh 
exhibited — Its rare contents described, and learnedly descanted on 
by the F.S.A. — Antiquarian arguments, as usual, unanswerable — 
Symptons of jealousy and impatience, unexampled at a conversazione 
— Song by Miss Cripps, the Pedlingtonian Sappho: the most 
approved [English] method of singing — Patronizing Capitalist — 
Cant of Criticism : its usefulness — Astounding discovery : " Grarth 
did not write his own Dispensary " ! — Pretty compliment from 
Sappho — Each partial to his own pursuits: a rational distinction 
touching the collecting-mania — His pictur* neglected, Daubson de- 
parts in dudgeon — Snargate's grand architectural project explained : 
an objection ventured ; consequences ; awful denunciation of ven- 
geance by the Controller of Destinies — Rare occurrence: «.«., 
toadying a critic — Envy incompatible with true genius : Rummins 
and Jubb—Jubb impatient to recite his " Ode to Patience" — Qualified 
praise dangerous — Sappho and the Conundrumist women above 
vulgar prejudices : interesting proofe thereof— N.B. Never to quit a 
conversazione till the last: "1 leave my character behind me."— 
Bid &rewell to Little Pedlington ; and why. 

Having ordered for my dinner nothing more than a veal-cutlet, 
I was not a little astonished at the parade with which the repast 
was served. Heard Scorewell without side calling, in an autho- 
ritative tone, "Now — ^Number Sixteen's dinner — look sharp." 
Presently the door was thrown open, and there entered, in pro- 
cession, Scorewell with a dish ot cutlets, who was succedea by 
the head-waiter carrying a dish of broccoli, who was followed by 
a boy with a couple of potatoes, who was followed by another 
boy with a butter-boat. These things being placed in due form 
upon the table, Scorewell and his satellites hopped and skipped 
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round and round it ; one officiously moving the pepper-castor half 
an inch to the right of the place where it stood ; another shoving the 
vineear-cruet half an inch to the left ; a third taking up a spoon 
and laying it down again with an air of busy-ness,— each doing 
something which did not need to be done. This display of goo£ 
for-nothing activity ended, the assistants left the room ; and 
Scorewell, after a short preparatory cough (at the same time, 
with a sort of chess-playing action, displacing and replacing 
everyarticle on the table), said,— 

"Hope you'll excuse what's past, sir — attendance in future 
shall be better than it has been, sir — ^no fault of ours, sir ; but 
now that that family-with-the-fly is gonh, as I am happy to say, 

sir ^Plague on 'em ! The gentleman — ^I mean that man, that 

Hobbs, who has no more got two Hobbses in his name than I 
have, turns out, after all, to be nothing more than valet to 
Lord Squandermere ! But I was right : I thought from the 
first they were nobody. Your reS eentlefolks never give 
'no trouble, never complain. But, as for them, nothing was 
never good enough for 'em ; and as for waiting on, Tm sure the 
little profit I have got by 'em will hardly pay for the bell-wires 
they have worn out. Ahem! What wine would you choose 
to take to-day, sir ? " 

" Remembering what you told me a day or two ago," replied 
I — ( and to my shame I confess it, it is with malice prepense that 
I did so) — "remembering that, Scorewell, I shall not pretend 
to a choice ; so give me a little of the wme which you are in the 
habit of serving to Mr. — ^Mr. — ^I forget his name,, but I mean 
the gentleman who is so * remarkably particular about his wine :' 
Mr. De Stewpan, I think it is." 

" Particular, indeed ! Another bird of the same feather, sir. 
Cook at the London Tavern, sir. But he never deceived me. 
!From the first moment I saw him, sir, I thought he was no real 
gentleman, for all the De to his name. And his friend Twist- 
wire, the birdcage-maker, with a ville tacked to his ! A pretty 
show-up of the whole party, indeed, there has been at Mr. 
Hoppy's public breakfast this morning. When great folks go 
into a strange place incog, they make themselves look little; 
your little folks have nothing for it, therefore, upon such 
occasions, but to look big. But I saw through them from the 
first, and glad am I that they have taken themselves off. 
Of course, they could not stay in this place after such an ex- 
posure." 

" And yet, if I remember rightly, it was but a day or two ago 
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you described them all to me as being 'very tip-top people 
indeed/ " 

"O— yes — ^true, sir — ^that's to say, they spent a good deal of 
money ; but I never meant that they were gentlefolks. No, no, 
sir ; my occupation sharpens a man's wits ; and, for my part, I 
have seen «o much of the world (as is natural in a place like 
Little Pedlington), that I can make out what people are with 
half an eye. Ahem ! I think you told me yesteroay, sir, that 
you were not in the army — ^nor the navy — ^but that you — ^that 
you '* He hesitated and paused. 

** I told you nothing on the subject.'' 

" And I am sure you are not in the church, sir, by your wear- 
ing a blue coat. No, no, sir ; Scorewell has seen too much of 
the world to be mistaken on such points. — ^Ahem! — ^I have 
heard it said, sir, that the bar is a veiy fine profession; audi 
should think yo» ought to know, sir." 

*' I have no better means than any one else of knowing it,'' 
replied I, resolved to throw him upon his own self-vaunted pene- 
tration for making me out. 

Having been at fault in the army and the navy, in divinity and 
law, he tried physic, the arts, science, commerce, each with no 
better sucbess. 

" Very odd !" said he ; " very : I'm confident, quite confident, 
sir, you nave nothing to conceal " (and this he saia with a length- 
ened countenance and a suspecting look which belied his pro- 
fessions of confidence) ; " but " 

'' You asked me what wine I should choose to take," said I 
(pretending not to have noticed his hint). "Let me have some 
claret. Good wine, I know, can only be obtained at a good 
price ; and I have already seen enough of you, Scorewell, to be 
satisfied that I m^y trust to you for its quahty." 

"The best in Europe, sir. No, no, sir, as I said, quite suce 
you have nothing to conceal, /or" — (here was an adroit change 
of one little word) — "for, as I said to my wife, the moment ygu 
came into the house, that is none of your shim-shammies." 

" A time-serving rogue of an innkeeper even in virtuous Little 
Pedlington!" thought I, as I swallowed a couple of glasses of 
incontestable raspberry-juice. 

As the learned antiquary teas at six, it was now time for me 
to betake myself to his house. At the door of the Green Dragon 
was accosted by mine host : — 

"Going to Mr. Rummins's conversationy, I understand, sir. 
At what time shall I send the boy with the lantern to vou, sir ? " 
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" Send a boy with a lantern !" exclaimed I. 

" Why, sir, Mr. Rnmmins's parties are always very late— 
sometimes, indeed, they don't bi;eak np ranch before eleven — ^and 
as we naturally don't light the lamps in Little Pedlington till 
after Michaelmas, and as there will be no moon to-night " 

" I'll contrive to find my wajr home in the dark, Scorewell." 

" As yon please, sir. Tiigti, if yon v^ill have the kindness to 
ring the niffXt-heW, sir, you wiU find boots sitting np for yon, sir." 

O for the comforts and conveniences of a dear little conntrv- 
town ! Send a boy with a lantern ! In London, now, one might 
break forty legs (it one had them) in the course of a walk home, 
on a dark nignt, for the want of such an accommodation. To 
be sure, there is a gas-lamp here and there. Then, again, to ring 
the niffkt'heU at eleven, when I shall find poor boots drowsily 
waiting to let me in ! A volume could not say more in favonr 
of the moral habits of these peaceful Pedhngtonians than is im- 
plied by these few words. They have no time, indeed, for vice 
or wickedness, great or gmall; for at an hour when the reprobate 
knockers of London are scarcely yet vocal for the nightly revel, 
tAey are virtuously "reclining" (as Miss Cripps would express 
it) "in the arms of Morpheus." But I must hasten to Mr. 
Kummins's Conversazione, 

On my way thither indulged in the pleasing reflection, that if 
anywhere a meeting of the kind could be free from the intrusion 
of spleen, envy, mSice, pretension, or affectation, it must be in 
such a place as this. 

"1 stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs," says Childe 
Harold. With feelings not less strongly excited, I apprehend, 
than his upon that occasion when, for me first time, ne beheld 
the fairy city, did I find m^elf standing opposite to a small door 
on the first floor of Mr. "Rnmmins's house. Upon this door, 
which was the entrance to a small back room, was pasted » 
square bit of paper, bearing, in German text, carefully written, 
the words — 






The little girl who had conducted me up stairs (telling ms hf 
the way that master and the company were at tea in the mi isvuioi^ 
amiounced my arrival. ^ 
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The learned E.S.A. received me with all the dviHty due to a 
subscriber for two large-paper copies of his work, and introduced 
me to each of the distinguished persbns present. His appear- 
ance and manner, as well as his peculiar, out appropriate mode 
of uttering and pronoimcing his words, I have already attempted 
to describe. First of all 1 was in-tro^de-oo8*d to-^" One whom 
I am proud, sir, to call my son : Rummins the younger, conductor 
of that tremendous engine of power, the * Little Pedlington 
Weekly Observer.' " He added in a whisper — " And marveflons 
is it, tnat the destinies of Europe should be controlled by one so 
young, he being barely twenty. His yesterday's castigatiou of 
the Emperor of Russia cannot fail to jwoduce effects which—- 
But more of this anon." 

Although I abstained from expressing it, my own private 
opinion nevertheless is, that there is nothing marvellous about 
the fact. For such a controller of destinies, whether they be the 
destinies of a people or a play-house, an autocrat ^or an actor, 
twenty is a mature age ; and (whatever a fond father, in his par- 
tiality, may imagine to the contrary) the time gives it proof. 
Here and there, indeed, maybe found one who, with childish 
timidity, has delayed to set up as a " Controller of destinies," 
till having lived long enough to see much, hear much, and learn 
much, and leisurely to compare and reject, he at length conceives 
himself to be in some degree qualified for the und^aking. 
These, however, form but the exceptions to the rule: conse- 
quently, Mr. Rummins, the elder, may be assured that his son is 
not a Phoenix in his generation. 

"Our Daubson," continued the F.S.A., pursuing the ceremony 
of introduction ; " our Daubson, whom I find you know, as he 
informs me that—" 

"Yes," said the painter, "he had the honour of sitting to me 
yesterdajr for his profile." Then, with an uneasy recollection of 
my criticism upon it, he said to me, "The head thrown too much 
back, eh. Mister ? If you have the work with you, we'll by-and- 
by take the unbiassed opinion of all present upon that point ; 
and we shall then see who will dare to pretend to know oetter 
than me." 

"Mr. Felix Hoppy, also, you have met before," continued 
Rummins. " Not in his capacity of Master of the Cere- 
monies, which I esteem not, do I receive him as my friend ; 
but as he is the author of the Littie Pedlington Guide, a ynoxk^ 
sir, which " 

Mr. Hoppy blushed, bowed, drew his well-perfumed hand- 
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lercbief across his face, and entreated Mr. Eummins to '' spare 
Mm." 

I was next presented to Miss Cripps (" our Sappho," as she 
was designated by Rnmmins), whose exquisite verses I copied 
from yesterday's "Observer" into my journal. Miss C, tall 
and slender, and apparentW on, what I shall take the liberty of 
calling, the sedate sid^ of nftv. She was reclining back in her 
chair; her arms were folded across her bosom, and her eyes 
fixed with an air of abstraction on Mr. Rummins's ceiling. 
Her countenance bore the traces of recent and still-existing 
sorrow. The Pedlington newspaper has recorded the loss of 
her bag. Dress — pink muslin gown, trimmed with pale blue 
ribands, yellow sash, shoes of red morocco, and a wreath of 
roses, crimson and yellow alternately, bound around her curly 
flaxen — [Private mem. Wh'] — ^hair. 

Mr. Rummins proceeded— 

** Mr. Yawkins, the head of our bank. Mr. Sniurgate, the 
architect, of whom I need say no more than that he famished 
the design for our new pump." 

Mr. Snargate drew himself up to the height of nearly five 
feet. 

** Miss Jane Scrubbs, whose name is so universally known 



I fear my looks must have betrayed my culpable ignorance of 
so celebrated a name ; for Mr. Eummins, drawing me a little 
aside, said in an under-tone— 

** My dear sir ! — Is it possible ? — ^Why, sir, that lady is the 
Enaj Sbburcs, who does the charades and conundrums for our 
newspaper. Ignorant of her name! Bless my soul! — But, 
now, sir — now — I am last of all to in-tro-dc'oos you to my illus- 
trious friend, the B^verend Jonathan Jubb — the Bard of Ped- 
LINGTONIA !— (Here again followed what is theatrically termed 
an aside.) " Simple m appearance, unaffected in' manners — ^in- 
stead of the popular poet, you would be inclined to set him down 
for nothing more than one of yourselves — ahem ! — rather than 
(me of us. But so it ever is with genius of a high order." 

And, truly (though contrary to my reasoDable expectations), 
there sat the illustrious noet, neither attitudinizing, nor sighing, 
nor looking either sad, solemn, or sentimental, nor m any manner 
striving after-effect, but unaffectedly swallowing tea and munching 
hot muffins, with as much earnestness as if (to repeat Rummins's 
phrase) he had, indeed, been nothing more than one of ourselves ! 

Shortly after the conclusion of the ceremony of introduction^ 
K 2 
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Rummins desired his servant to "take away the tea-things.** 
" Then," said he, " I will exhibit to you the Rumminsian 
Collection." 

The little ^1, having made the circuit of the room, and 
collected on a japanned waiter the emptied tea-cups, approached 
Miss Cripps ; but " Sappho," still rapt in meditation, did not 
observe her. Having for some time stood imheeded, the girl put 
her lips to Miss Crippa's ear, and screamed, " Done with your tea- 
cup, ma'am?" Miss Cripps, startled, let drop her cup imd 
saucer, both of which were demolished by the fall, and drawing 
her hand across her forehead, exclaimed, with a sigh — 

" *TiB gone, 'tis lost ; the fairy diain is broken." 

" Yes, madam," angrily said the F.S. A., "and so is my crockery. 
I do wish. Miss Cripps, that, for the future, you would not fall 
into your poetic reveries till after tea. This is the fourth time the 
thing has occurred, and always token a stranger has happened to 
be present,^* 

Miss Cripps made no reply, but, slowly shaking her head, 
patiently resumed her Madonna-like attitude. 

At the same moment, EnajSbburcs, who also had been absorbed 
by meditation, though, as was presently shown, upon a subject 
infinitely more abstruse, suddenly started from her chair, and 
exclaimed, " Pig's pettitoes !" 

" That's it, that's it ! " cried the editor, adding, with a con- 
descending nod to the lady, "Without flattery. Miss Scrnbbs, 
there is no one in all Little Pedlington who can approach you in 
vour own way ; and mi/ opinion upon these matters is, as you 
know " 

" You overwhelm me, Mr. Rummins," replied Miss S. " Your 
favourable judgment might well make any one proud — at least, if 
one had not the ^od sense to know, that when one has passed a 
life in these studies, a little superiority must be the conseqifense." 

Miss Jane Scrubbs's exclamation of "Pigj's pettitoes," neither 
the meaning nor the merit of which did I immediately perceive, 
was, as it was afterwards explained, the solution of an enicma, 
which had for the last five weeks baffled the ingenuity of all the 
wits of Little Pedlington. 

' mminsian Collection is contained partly in an old- 

*ok-case, with glazed doors, and partly in a comer- 

the shelves of which the various articles — amounting^ 
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I may venture to say, without fear of exaggerating, to eighty in 
number — ^are systematically arranged. In the department of 
natural hbtory, it is not remarkably rich, possessing only a 
stuffed lap-dog and parrot, a dried snake, a feather of a peacock's 
tail, the skeleton of a monkey, and the skin of a cat, the latter 
chiefly interesting from the circumstance of its original -wearer 
having been, during fourteen years, the prime favourite of the 
antic^uaiys ^ndmother. Indeed, he himself admits that, in this 
portion of his museum, he cannot compete with the Zoo, meaning 
thereby their Zoological-gardens ; but in mineralogy he can boast 
of no fewer than a dozen specimens of the ores of tin, copper, 
and iron, "all curious*' (as JRummins profoundly observed) "all 
curious, as showing you that sort of thmg in a state of natur'." 

In Numismatics — ^for each compartment of the book-case and 
comer-cupboard is appropriately labelled — ^in numismatics the 
museum contains, first, the "antique Roman coin'* which occa- 
sioned so fierce a controversy as to whether it were such, or, in 
reality, nothing more than a plain William-and-Mary's shilling ; 
for the particulars of which, vide Hoppy's "Guide Book." 
Secondly, a farthing, which Rummins pronounces to be one of the 
famous three of Queen Anne, boldly challenging the world to 
prove, from any internal evidence, the contrary, inasmuch as it is 
worn perfectly smooth on both sides. Third, and lastly, a medal 
(in form and size, and in general appearance, indeed, resembling 
those local tokens which many years ago were issued for the 
purpose of supplying a deficiency in the copper coinage), bearing 
on one side the head, and the name also, of Brutus (the Elder), 
and on the reverse, a cap of liberty, with the figures 1793. That 
it is a genuine medal of the time of the worthy whose effigies it 
bears, Mr. Rummins entertains not the smaQest doubt ; and with 
respect to the numerals (the only difficulty in the case), which by 
the ignorant might be mistaken for the date of the period when 
it was struck, the F.S.A. learnedly inquires, "How is it possible 
for us at this time of day to teU what they meant by tnem ? " 
The estimation in which these three objects are held by their for- 
tunate possessor is sufficiently marked by the citcumstance of each 
being carefully preserved beneath the inverted bowl of a broken 
wine-glass. 

" But we are now coming to that portion of the Rumminsian 
Museum," said the exhibitor, " upon which I chiefly pride myself 
^the Pedlingtonian relics." 

The E.S.A. had been minute and elaborate— I don't mean 
prosify as it will sometimes happen, under similar circumstances. 
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to the best-intentioned E.S.A. — ^ia describing each of the objects 
of curiosity, as they were in succession exhibited to my astonished 
eyes. Fancied that in some of the party I perceived symptoms 
of weariness, and of impatience in others. The banker and the 
architect were fast asleep ; Miss Cripps, with folded arms, was 
sighing, and looking — sonnets ; Jubb drew from his pocket a 
hu^e manuscript, " a-hem'd," and thrust it in again ; Daubson 
anaibly d — -—a the museum, and muttered, " The daylight will 
be gone before I can show »jf pictur^ ;'* Hoppy appeared greatly 
inclined to follow the example set by the banker; whilst the 
" controller of destinies " and Enaj Sbburcs were seated, literally, 
iete-h-tete, in the recess of a window, partly concealed by a cur- 
tain, mal^g (I suppose) conundrums. 

The most remarkable of the Pedlingtonian relics are the slid- 
ing-board of the old stocks, hJiA. the handle of the old pump, upon 
each of which the F.S.A. expatiated lengthily and leameoly ; 
easily digressing from the one, to the eage wbich has lately been 
erected in the Market- Place — remarkii\g, by the way, upon tiie 
horrors of the Bastille and the atrocities of the Inquisition ; — 
from the other, to the Homan Aqueducts, Bernini's fountains, 
and " our New Pump." 

To the military antiquary the most interesting objects in the 
collection would be the two sword-blades and the cannon-ball, 

Eicked up in a ditch at a short distance from the town ; and the 
elmet of the time of King John. Of the two sword- blades, 
one is formed exactly like a sickle, the other bears some resem- 
blance to the blade of an old-fashioned carving-knife. These 
circumstances sufficiently attest their antiquity ; for, as Mr. R. 
triumphantly exclaimed, " Where do you see such swords now-a- 
days ! " On the latter may still be traced these curious remains 
of an ancient inscription : — 

Th^mps-n anr Co, Sh-f—ld. 

Of this, the learned antiquary himself despairs of Ending an 
explsmation, modestly confessing that its meaning is lost in the 
lapse of ages. 

The cannon-ball is of the size of a four-and-twenty-pounder, 
but wonderfully light in proportion ; weighing not more, indeed, 
than a hollow cistern-ball of the same circumference! Weil 
might Mr. R. observe, " The tooth of antiquity has preyed upon 
its very vitals." 

Of the helmet of the time of King John, so curiously resem- 
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bling a saticq)an of the time of onr own gracious Qaeen Victoria, 
I need say nothing in this place, as an accurate description of it 
'will be found amongst the extracts from the " L. P. Observer." 
Prom these military remains the learned Rummins clearly infers 
that, at some remote period of our history, the Pedlingtonians 
fnust have been engaged in a desperate conflict, in which pro- 
digious numbers must have fallen on both sides, and that, at its 
termination, victory mwt have been declared for the Pedling- 
tonians. To state the arguments by which those inferences were 
supported would hardly be fair towards Mr. Kummins, since they 
are to appear in the new edition of his " Antiauities;" but I 
may observe generally, that the arguments whereoy he attempted 
to prove incontrovertibly that which it is incontrovertibly im- 
possible to prove at all, were as in^nious, and quite as con- 
vincing, as antiquary arguments, m similar cases, usu^ly 



The Rumminsian MSS., though not numerous, are rare. Of 
these the most interesting i 



1st. A book containing nearly four hundred recipes (many of 
tbem unique) in cookery, confectionery, medicine, &c., &c., &c. 
*^all in the handwriting of the antiquar^s late mother, 

2nd. A complete collection of Mr. Rummins's own school 
copy-books. " This," as Mr. R. modestly observed,. " will 
scarcely be valued during my lifetime." 

3rd. Minutes of all the public proceedings in Little Pedlington 
during the last thirty years ; together with biographical notices of 
all those who have served the offices of churchwarden and 
overseer within the same pieriod. 

"This, I may say," said Mr. R., "is a work of profound 
research, ahd* one which will be of eminent utility to the anti- 
quary of future times. It contains, also, correct reports of all 
the debates occasioned by that spirit-stirring event, the abstrac- 
tion of the pump-ladle — an event, sir, concerning which (although 
it kept thb town in a state of tremendous excitement for many 
months) I will venture to assert you have yet many interesting 
particulars to learn in London." 

4th, and lastly, carefully framed and glazed, the original draft, 
in his own handwriting, of Mr. R.'s inscription for the New 
Pump. There it is, with all his erasures, additions, alterations, 
&c. ! This interesting and valuable document be has bequeathed 
(as he informed me) to his native town, on condition that, at his 
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death, it be placed over the chimney-piece of the vestry-room— 
there to remain for ever ! 

Catherine 11. promised a splendid reward to one of her 
emistaries (as such disreputable cattle are styled in mdo-dramas) 
if he should succeed in procuring (ti ett, stealing) for her, from the 
Burberini Palace, the celebrated vase, latterly Imovn as the Port- 
land vase, and which is now in the British Museum. Rememb(» 
this fact, ye vestrymen of Little Pedlin^on, and be vigiLwt ! 

Thanked Mr. Kummins for the gratification which the inspec- 
tion of hU museum had afforded me. Observed— perhaps Ux 
want of something better to say — ^that I had latelv passed a 
morning in the British Museum . To this the F.S.A., lo|^king the 
door of his comer-cupboard, and putting th^ key into his pocket, 
carelessly replied — 

" Ay — ^they have some curious things there, also." 

"Come," said Daubson, unable any longer to restrain his 
impatience, *' come ; now there's an end of that, you shall see my 
pietur":' 

"Pardon, my dear friend," said Hoppy (interposing with 
master-of-the-ceremony-like gallantry), "we must concede the 
pato to the ladies." 

At the same moment the poetess cleared her voice, and the 
fair conundrumist smilingly drew a strip of paper from her 
reticule ; whilst the M.C. continued :-r- 

"Miss Cripps has written a charming song — an exquisite 
little effusion — of which she intends to favour us with a private 
hearing, and " 

" And ifou, I see, have brought your guitar to accompany it, 
Mr. Hoppy," said Miss Scrubbs, angrily ; adding, with a sneer 
(at the same time thrusting her paper back into her reticule), 
" it is vastly polite of you to give ihib paw to the ladies** 

" How plaguily impatient some people are to show themselves 
off ! " whispered the painter to the architect. 

" Contemptible vanity ! " replied the latter, in a similar t<me. 
"And then we shall have Jubb with his reading, and Rummins 
with his reading. I vnsh they were all at Jericho \ The evening 
will be at an end before I can exhibit my great plan for the 
improvement of Little Pedlington." 

" Now, my dear Miss Cripps, if you mean to sing, pray sing at 
once," said Mr. Rummins, the elder. "My illustrious friend 
Jubb intends to read some specimens of a new work of his — 
after I have read a few from one of my own." 

* "ood quarter of an hour was exhausted by Mr. Hoppy in 
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tuning his guitar, and by Miss Cripps in protestations that she 
didn't sing, couldn't sin^, never did sing — that she was hoarse, 
out of health, out of spirits, &c. 

" Besides," she added (and in a manner resembling an ill-made 
salad — ^that is to say, containing three vinegars to one oil), 
" besides, my effusion has nothing to recommend it but a little 
feeUn^ — and sentiment — and imagination. I can't pretend to such 
abstruse efforts as charades and enigmas." 

Enaj Sbbures bent her head in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment. Then, turning to the editor, she whispered — 

"I wonder how Mjss Cripps (who certainly is not altogether 
an idiot) can be prevailed upon to sing her i)wn nonsensical 



Mr. Hoppy preluded. Miss Cripps meantime looked down 
upon her thumbs, and, having to Hng^ she very naturally closed 
her teeth and lips ; just leaving a small aperture at one comer of 
her mouth to sing through. The air being a well-known one. 
Miss Cripps's own poehy formed, of course, the chief attraction 
of the performance. Thanks to the lady's method of sindng-— a 
method which, I am informed, is commonly taught in Little Fed- 
lin^n — ^I can answer for it that the following copy of her ** ex- 
quisite little effusion" is literally correct :— 

*' Se torn sn en sm so. 
Me o sn tarn se oo, 
To nm te a te me 
Pe tam ta o te poo." 

And these words, running through five verses, she articulated 
with as much distinctness as if she had been regularly educated 
as a singer for the English Opera. 

To Mr. Hoppy, for the precinon of his accompaniment, too 
mudi praise could not be given; for, whenever he was out, he 
requested the lady to " stop" till he had fully satisfied himself 
that he had got fast hold oi the right chord. 

Thanks to the fair poetess from all the party : though, from 
some of them (as I guessed from the bustle amongst them) they 
were tendered for that the conclusion of the performance gave 
them an opportunity for a display of their own — each after its 

* This is not unlike the well-turned compliment paid by an eminent 
member of Mr. Bummins's body to the Duke of Cleveland of a former 
day '.—** I dined at Raby Castle, Lord Darlington's. The old Duke of 
Cleveland with us. A cheerful old man, and in conversation very far 
fr&m an idiot" — Pennant, Tour from AsMon Moor to ffarrowgate. 
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kind. Miss Scnibbs alone was silent : tbroaghont the perfom 
ance she ^as sleeping — or pretending to sleep. 

Mr. Hoppy, wno had observed the trick (if trick it were), 
whispered to Miss Cripp^^ 

" Offensively contemptuous ! *' 

" No," whispered Miss Cripps, in reply, ** merely enVious.'* 

Now, for mj own part, I thought them both much too severe 
upon poor Miss Scrubbs ; being generally inclined to consider 
such conduct (although it certsoiuy may appear like rudeness) 
as nothing more than an CTidence of drowsy stupidityi 

*• Fine song ! great genius ! " exclaimed the banker. •* How 
I enry people of talent ! " And he jingled the shillings in his 
pocket. 

Being seated between the poet and the antiquary, I whis- 
pered to the latter that I was not prepared to find in Mr. 
Hoppy (the author of so profound a work as the " Little Ped- 
hngton Guide"), a man or snch yarious talents, or one possessiiseg 
so many of the lig^hter accomplishments. 

"He's a charming creature, sir," replied Mr. Rnmmins. "But 
what think you of his ' Guide ' ? — ^I mean the historical bsmA anti- 
quarian portions of the work P" 

Here was an opportunity for me to show the F.S.A. that I 
was not altogether ignorant of how I ought to behave myself at 
a literary conversazione. So I mumbled a reply which meant 
nothing in particular, but which I took care to render fellin^^, by 
ringing the changes upon the customary common-place excmma- 
tions — " learned 1 " " erudite ! " " protoimd ! " " deeply-search- 
ing !" " widely-grasping !" and some others which I had heard 
deuvered, in the same manner, upon similar occasions. 

" You are an excellent critic, sir," said Mr. Rummins ; *' ihose 
portions of the work I wrote." 

" But what may be your notion, idea, or opinion of the de- 
scriptive parts of the book P " inquired Mr. Jubo. 

Here was another opportunity for roe; so I proceeded as 
before, merely varying my common-places with the occasion. 
These were now — " picturesque ! " " life-like ! " " dioramic ! " 
"vivified!" "graphic!" "spirit-stirring!" &c., &c., &c.— tak- 
ing care to thrust in at least six graphics to any one ' of the 
others. 

" Fm highly flattered : aU the descriptive parts are mine," 
said the illustrious author of " Pedlingtonia!" 

" Then pray, gentlemen," inquired I, " if one of you wrote 
descriptive portions of the work, and the other the aati- 
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?iiarian and historical, ivhat was there left for the illnstrious 
[oppy to write?" 

" Nothing more, sir," answered Rummins, "nothing more than 
a receipt for the sum of seven pounds ten, which he paid us for 
oar joint labours." 

So, then ! I have encountered the perils of Poppleton End, and 
tasted of the miseries of Squashmire Gbte, on my journey 
hitherward— a journey induced, in a great measare, by an earnest 
desire to, look upon the eminent author of the " Little Pedlington 
Guide," and what is ray reward? What is it I behold P 
Strutting in all a neaoock's pride, with glittering plumage 
dazzling the e^es of the admiring world, a peacock we pronounce 
him : but, frail as it is false, his ostentatious tail, surrendering 
at a pull, is scattered by the wind, and, lo ! he stands confessed 
— ^a goose ! Can London, in the plenitude of its quackery, 
furnish a parallel to this ? *' Speak, ye who best can tell ! " 

Answer me, A , B -, C , D , E , F -; 

yea, all of you to the very end of the alphabet. I challenge you 
to the reply — Can London, in the plenitude of its quackery, 
furnish a parallel to this ? 

Expect the next piece of agreeable information I shall receive 
will be, that Rummins " did not write his own" " Antiquities," 
or Jubb his "Pedlingtonia." 

My unpleasant reflections interrupted by Miss Ciipps, who 
beckoned me across the room to her, and requested my candid 
opinion of the verses she had just now sung. No request more 
common upon such occasions, none more flattering to the taste 
of the requesttftf, or more easily complied with. Answered as 
before, but with the requisite variations. These were — " gem !" 
"bijou /" " tear-moving ! " " heart-probing I" " soul-searching ! " 
"intense!" "quintessence of grief!" "concentrated feeling!" 
" verge of agony ! " and so forth. Miss Cripps's opinion of my 
opinion more flatteringly expressed than by words — she begged 
I would write something in her album which she had brought 
with her. Being no poet, I wrote down a portion of the fine 
and well-known sup{)lication of Eve to Adam, from the " Para- 
dise Lost," commencing, "Eorsake me not, OAdam!" Miss 
Cripps was so kind as to say I had a pretty turn for poetry, yet 
she wished that I had written it in rhyme. 

During this time some of the party were collected around a 
circular table, which was covered with Penny Magazines, and 
subscription-lists for various of Mr. Rummins's publications. Miss 
Jane Scrubbs told me she was a collector of franks : that she had 
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some ivhich were veiy inieresting, inasmuch as they were per- 
fectly illegible — even to the writer's own name, which was, 
indeed, the most difficult of all to decipher : that she was dj^ 
for a frank of Mr. Mortarly Trowel's, the patriotic representatiFe 
of the new constituency of Seven Disds (St. Giles'sJ ; and that 
she should hold herself eternally obliged to me if I could pro- 
cure for her that— or any others. 

'*! am astonished. Miss Scrubbs/' exclaimed the !F.S.il., 
" positively astonished that a woman of your intellect should 
condescena to so trifling an occupation as that of coliecting 
autographs! But I, sir," (this he addressed to me), "J am 
collecting impressions from seals. Now, if you happen to have 
any letters about you, and would just pick off the seals for me, 
that would be doing me a great favour indeed." 

Presented him with two: one (from my friend James Jen- 
kinson) bearing the interesting initiads, J.J.; the other exhi- 
biting the pretty device, '' Inquire within " With the latter^ the 
learned antiquary expressed himself highly gratified. 

Nine o'clock, — ^Mr. Rummins rang the oell, and dcisired his 
little maid to bring a light. 

'* And bring my hat at the same time/' fiercely cried Daabson. 

" Surelv, my Daubson," said Rummins, " you are not goiiig 
without showing us your new, work ! " 

" Show you my work, mister ! " replied the painter : " this is 
adding insult to iinury. How is a work like this — a profile of 
a man on horsebacx, edl at full length — how is a work like this, 
I say, to be seen by candle-light ! An architectural phm, like 
Snargate's, indeed, miffht be " 

He was interrupted by Mr. Snargate, who, with allowable 
anger, said, "Enough of your scurrility, sir. I know what you 
would insinuate ; but my works, sir, — my works, I am proud to 
say, will bear any light." 

" You are too severe, my friend Snargate," whispered the 
Reverend Jonathan Jubb, in a tone of mild rebuke : " remember 
he is your fellow-creature, and be merciful." 

" Come, come, Mr. Daubson," said the Controller of Destinies 
(who expected that his interference would aliav the storm), 
" stay where you are: we — ^I mean / have a particular motive for 
desinng to inspect your work. Should it satisfy us — ^I mean me 
—as I doubt not it will, we shall give — ^I mean / shall give such 
a notice of it in our — ^I mean in m^ next, that if tne Royal 
Academy du not instantly throw wide its portals to receive 
you " 
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Here the rage of the unrivalled profilist became ungovernable. 
He stamped about the room, rolling, unrolling, and re-roUing 
hia drawing, vhich he brandished like a truncheon ; turning every 
now and then towards the editor, against whose unfortunate head 
his thunders were chiefly directed. 

" You inspect my work ! " he said, or rather screamed. " You 
presume to patronize a Daubson, you young puppy! You 
get me into the Eoyal Academy ! D — ^n the Koyal Academy ! 
To mention such a set in my presence I take as a personal insult. 
They shall never see me amongst them; they shall never be 
honoured with the presence of a Daubson : no, mister ; when 
tbqr refused to exhibit my ' Grenadier,' I made up my mind to 
that. You get me in, indeed ! No, no ; this is my passport." 
(Here he shook his drawing above his head.) " This is what 
shall force open the doors of the Academy for a Daubson; here 
are my credentials, mister. Talk to «i^ of the Bx)yal Academy ! 
—a despicable set ! But when they get a Daubson amongst 

them ! Gk>od night. You shall none of you see my work; 

and this is the last time you will be honoured with the presence 
of a Daubson at any of your d — d cowoershonies. 

So saying, he rushed out of the room, violently closing the 
door behind him. 

Mr. Snargate expressed his astonishment that Mr. Daubson 
should behave so like a fool. 

Tranquillity being restored, Mr. Snargate said, that, having an 
enga^ment at half-past nine, he woiud at once exhibit and 
explam his plan. 

"Let him, let him," petulantly whispered Jubb to Rummins, 
''and then we shall have done with it; for, in addition to my 
prose readings, I am anxious to recite my new 'Ode to 
Patience.*" 

Mr. Snargate spread out his plan upon the table, and pro- 
ceeded to read his explanation* which appeared to occupy about 
sixty folio pages. The exordium was elegantly written : it ran 
thus :— 

" When we consider that gradual improvement — ^that reform, 
temperate as it is wise, and wise as it is moderate, are the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the age we live in : when we consider that, 
in the advance of knowledge, the tardy heel of one improvement 
is aspiringly trodden upon by the advancing toe ot another: 
when we consider • • • • • 

* * [And so on through seven pages.] * ♦ 
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Mr. Snargaie confidently submits to the ptiblic tbe following 
scheme for the improyement of the town of Little Pedlington. 
In the first place, then, he propo8es*«-«~" 

Eainmias looloed at his wat<^ ; Jnbb yawned. 

" It is not upon my own acoonnt," s^d the F-S.A., ** that I 
remind you that the evening is getting on ; but our gifted friend, 
here, also has something to read to us. Couldn't you oontrive, 
therefore, without going into particulars, to tell us at once what 
is the great feature of your improvement P " 

"That is the point I was proceeding to, sir," replied the 
architect, with (as I thought) a tinge of acrimony in his manner. 
" I shall not long detain you from your display," continued he ; 
" and I promise you you shall not be interrupted by me, — In the 
first place, then, I propose to pull down the whole of the present 
town, and then to Wld an entirely new one at the foot oi Snap- 
shank Hill." 

" Gigantic scheme ! " exclaimed Mr. Rummins. 

" Sweetly pretty ! " exclaimed Sappho Cripps. 

" Miltonic conception ! " exclaimed Jubb. 

"What a-plomb/ An enireekat-siw in its way!" exclaimed 
the M. C. 

"Worthy of Indigo Jones !" exclaimed the banker. "What 
would I ^ive to possess 8U(^ talent ! " And s^ain he rattled the 
shillings in his pocket. 

Mr. Snargate listened unconcernedly to these praises : they 
were his just due. He proceeded :— - 

" In the second place, I propose " 

Here he was interrupted by the editor of the " Little Pedling- 
ton Weekly Observer." 

"My dear Snargate," said he, "allow me to stop you at the 
first place. You begin by pulling down the old town, and them 
you build a new one. Now we would inquire where you intend 
to put all tbe people in the meanwhile P" 

"A pretty question, upon my word!" said the architect. 
" What have I to do with that ? My project, sir, stands upon 
its own independent merits. 'Put the people,* indeed ! If one 
is to be stopped by such petty considerations, there is an end at 
once to all I^ational Improvements upon a gbaio) scale.*' 

" Notwithstanding that," replied the editor, " we must press 
our objection; for, from our position, as the leading organ of 
this place, we must be supposed to know somethitt^ of these 
matters." 

This he uttered with an air of becoming self-sufficiency ; add- 
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log, in a tone of patrosage proper to a young controller of 
destinies, — 

** You know, Snargate, we have always given you our support; 
we have always taken you by the hand ; in our columns, we have 
always placed you in an imposing attitude, and all this we shall 
continue to do ; but with resfjcct to the point in question—" 

" Patronizing puppy ! '' cried the architect. " And is a man 
of my standing, a man of my experience, a man of my reputa- 
tion, to be met upon his own ground by a whipper-snapper of a 
boy ? If you were not in your father's house, 1 would toss you 
out at the window ! But Daubson was in the right ; he could 
stand it no longer ; he went off like a sensible man as he is, and 
I shall follow his example. I wish you all a very good night. 
' Put the peonle,' indeed ! " 

So saying, ne rolled up his plans and papers, and rushed out 
of the room, a-la-Daubson, 

"I hope you will resent this," whispered the eonundrum lady 
to the eoitor. 

" Bidy upon that," fiercely replied he ; " we will annihilate 
him — ^in our next." 

"Mr. Snaigate ought to be ashamed of himself," said Miss. 
Cripps, addressing herself to the editor, who had now crossed 
to where she was seated. " To dispute with one of your profound 
learning, universal knowledge, correct judgment, exquisite taste! 

^By the bye, what do you really think of the trifle I attempted 

to sing to-night ? " 

"An exquisite little gem, indeed," replied the editor; "a 
perfect bijou, overflowing with But, if you have no ob- 
jection, we will inaert it, together with our opinion of it, in our 
next." 

"Then here is a correct copy of it," said the lady. Then, 
laying her taper fingers on his arm, she added, " I hope you have 
no engagement for to-monx^ evening. I expect a few friends. 
Do come and tea with me, for a party is nothing without you." 

" With great pleasure ; for no one's parties are half so 
delightful as yours. Late, as usual, I suppose, eh ? Half-past 
six, eh ?" 

" And — a — ^Rummins— bring your little critique with you ; I 
should like to see it in manicrips. But be impartial ; say what 
you really think of it, notwithstanding." 

This conversation passed in a half whisper. 

Mr. Jubb now read some extracts from his " Essay on the 
Literary Character of the unrivalled Rummins :" after whiaH^ 
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Mr. Rummins favouied us with portions of his " Essay on the 
Literary Character of the uneq^uailed Jubb." In these, not a 
word of censure, not a trait ot envy or of jealonsy, occurred; 
bat each, with manly frankness, did homage to the transcendent 
genius of the other. Informed by Hoppy that a Review, to be 
called the "Impartial," is about to be established in Little 
Pedlington : of this (sub rosd) Rummins and Jubb are to be co- 
editors. 

The capitalist, who had been sound asleep during these read- 
ings, was inhumanly disturbed by the applause which succeeded 
them. He started, yawned, ruboed his eyes, clapped his hands, 
and (again jingling his money) declared there was nothing in the 
world he so much desired as to be a man of talent. Then, turn- 
ing to me, he asked me what I thought of the town, of the 
people, and whether I was not perfectly astonished at the number 
of great men they had amongst them ? 

"Yet," he added, "in a population, sir, amounting to two 
thousand nine huni-ed and seventy-two, it is scarcely to be 

wondered at that we ^Apropos : what may happen to be the 

amount of the population of London P " 

Expressed my regret at my inability to answer him with accu- 
racy equal to Jhis own, but told him it was computed at about 
one million and some odd hundreds of thousands. 

"Bless my soul ! " exclaimed the worthy and sapient banker ; 
"dear me! you don't say so! Immense! Prodigious! But 
surely it must be much too large for anything like comfort ! " 

" And now," said Rummins, junior, " perhaps Miss Scmbbs 
will favour us with her new conundrum P " 

Miss Scmbbs eagerly availed herself of the request; and, 
scarcely allowing the interval of a second to elapse, she dashed off 
with " Now, then: * Why is a man in a blue coat £md a white 
waistcoat, riding on a black horse, along a green lane, like a' •** 

" A thousand pardons. Miss Scmbbs," said Jubb ; " but, as it 
is Rowing late, allow me first to recite my new 'Ode to 
Patience.' " And without allowing a pause for reply he did so. 
It was greatly applauded by the enraptured listeners — ^Miss 
Scmbbs excepted, who, during the recitation, appeared to be 
absorbed in the study of a " Penny Magazine." 

" The finest thing you ever wrote, sir," said the young Con- 
troller of Destinies ; " it has gU the sublimity of Pope, all the 
ease of Milton, all the polished elegance of Grabbe, all the vigour 
of Moore ; it is equal to Campbell, and on a level with Rogers ; 
notwithstanding^ you will allow that— -" - . 
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"None of your * notwithstandings,' young gentleman, if you 
please/' said the poet ; at the same time rising and putting his 
manusoript into his pocket : *' You would be an excellent critic 
if you knew where to stop ; but let us have none of your ' uot- 
witLstandings/ Dear me ! it is nearly half-past ten, I declare ! 
Rummins, my illustrious friend, good night. Ladies and gentle- 
men, good night." And so departed the illustrious Jubb. 

^ " I wonder how you could listen to such stuff! " said the 
highly-gifted maker of conundrums and charades. " Why, half 
of it was about reli^on ! A pretty subject to touch upon in the 
presence of men of^ intellect, women of mind, original thinkers, 
rational beings, spirits emancipated from chil(Ush prejudices, &c., 
&a; master-spirits, march of intellect, gifted creatures, en- 
listened age, roaster-minds, philosophiod research, human 
understanding, test of reason," &c., &c, 

I by no means pretend that Miss Jane Scrubbs uttered these 
words and phrases in the precise order in whidi I ^ve them ; 
that, however, is a matter of not the slightest importance. 
Suffice it to say, that without uttering one sentence possessing a 
gxain of meaning, she did, most ingemously and didactically, nng 
Uie changes upon them for a full quarter of an hour, — repeating 
the phrase, " women of mind," more frequently than any other 
to be found in the march-of-intellect vocabulary of cant. 

Miss Scrubbs's lantern was announced. The lady, accom- 
panied by ^he editor (the offer of whose escort she oondescend- 
u^y accepted), took her leave. As the former quitted the 
room. Miss Cripps muttered something about its being " easy to 
see throug:h that — ^the mean-spiritedness of ear-wiggmg editors 
•^fishing for a puff of her new conundrum." 

''MascuUne-ininded creature!" exclaimed Hoppy, with a 
gesture of admiration. 

''Thinks for herself upon all points, moral, political, and 
social ! " exclaimed Rummins. 

" Not a prejudice remaining! " responded the M.C., "and has 
no more religion than a horse ! " 

" Woman of mind I " exclaimed the banker ; " and to my cer- 
tain knowledge, Miss Scrubbs will not be nineteen till the end of 
next month.— Poay, my dear Hoppy, did you ever see her baby 
that is at nurse in the Vale of Health ? " 

" Saw it yesterday," replied the M.C. ; " and a fine child it is 
for only five months old." 

'' Noble-minded creature!" exclaimed the banker. ''Her 
whole income is but forty pounds a year — you know, she cas/tes 

, L 
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at our bonse-^-yet she inaintains it at her own expense, rather 
than " 

Here Miss Cripps interfered. " I can't help saying, Mr. Rnin- 
mins, that — eonsiaering — circumstances — I am oy no means pleased 
at jowc inviting her when yon expected me," 

" Yon surpnse me. Miss Cripps ! " replied the P.S.A. " Yoa, 
wbo yourself are a woman of mind, ought to know that women 
of mind are above tbe vulgar prejudices by which women of 
common intellect submit to be governed. It is the peculiar 
privilege of mind, of original thinking, of daring investigation, to 
—to emancipate itself from a — ^I should say from the " 

"Miss Cnpps's lantern!" cried the little maid, just popping 
her head in at the door. She did not add, "stops the way;'* 
but what, unfortunately, indeed, its arrival, did stop, was Mr. 
Rummins's speech. Whilst the lady was busied outside the 
room, in puttmg on her clogs, and affixing to her head a oon- 
trivance which, m form, mechanism, and almost in size, resembled 
the hood of an old-fashioned one-horse-xA^y, Mr. Yawkins said 
to Hoppy, — 

" Very unfeeling on the part of Miss Cripps to be so hard 
about poor Miss Scrubbs, when it is very well known that she 
herself " 

"But that happened so many years ago, she has naturally 
forgotten all about it," replied Hoppy. 

" Ay, that's true, rejoined tbe baAer : " so, as sh^herself has 
forgotten all about it, she naturally supposes that nobody else 
remembers it." 

" Miss Cripps does not stand alone in that happy delusion," 
thought I. 

"What /blame her for," said the F.S.A., "is, that bciwr 
herself a highly-gifted creature — for I look upon the bad 
English she writes, and her faults in pro»ottitciation, as owing 
merely to her want of education and breeding — what / blame 
her for is — ^Hush ! here she comes." 

Miss Cripps curtsied and withdrew, accompanied by the M.C., 
who, as he handed * her downstairs, whispered to her, that the 
evening would have been perfect, had there been a Httle dandog. 
" But," added he, " the fault of these meetings is, that mc^ 
people come for the purpose of showing themselves off. Now, 
though I was dying to play two or three of my new quadrille- 
tunes, and had actually got my flageolet in my pocket for the 
purpose, I could not, for the soul of me, get an opportunity/' 

" Well, my dear Rummins," said the banker, " I have to 
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thank YOU for another great treat. Talented creatures ! People 
of mind ! Would mve the world to be able to understand wnat 
\ker talk about! ^ut, though I myself don't pretend to be 
BByoodj or anything," — (here he once more jingled the money 
in his pocket), — " Fm never so happy as when I am in the 
company of intellectual people,"-— (here he yawned), — "Good 
night, my dear Rummins. ^Nothing was wanting to make the 
evening perfectly delightful but a rubber at sixpenny lon^s. 
Good night." 

It was now my turn to thank the E.S.A. for the treat I had 
enjoyed. 

"I can't say much for it, sir," replied he. " Nobody admires 
poetry, and music, and the fine arts, more than I do, but one 
may have too much of them. They ought not altogether to 
supersede more important matters. What oetween Miss Cripps, 
and Daubson, and Snargate, and my illustrious friend, Jubo, — 
who, by-the-bye, is much too fond of reading his own produc- 
tions, — ^I was prevented reading a rather interesting paper of 
my own, wherem I cite two hundred and fifty-three authorities 
to prove that our church was built in 1694 — ^not 1695, the date 
usually assigned to it : thus, sir, thus proving its greater anti- 
quity by one entire year !" 

The rain pouring down in torrents! No umbrella. Mr. 
Rummins's taken by Mr. Hoppy, who will not return it till the 
morning. No sending to the nearest stand for a hackney-coach, 
for the satisfactory reason that, there being no hackney-coaches 
here, there is no stand to send to. There is, indeed, one fly 
kept in the town — that, it must be acknowledged, is a consider- 
able convenience — but it is never let out after ten at night, 
unless bespoke in the morning. Endeavour to grope my way 
home in the dark -. find myself m the Yale of Health, and over 
the ankles in water ! Meet the new jjoliceman, to whose vigi- 
hmce (vice two old watchmen, deposed) is intrusted the safety of 
the whole town. Sets me on my right road. Find myself in 
mine inn. Wet through. Desire to have a glass of brandy-aiid- 
water very hot. Told by Boots that, it being eleven o'clock, 
everybody but himself (who had sat up purposely to let me in) 
was in bed ; that the kitchen fire was out, and the bar locked 
up; that I could have nothing at such a time of night, but that 
I might rely upon having what 1 had asked for the first thing in 
the morning. In reprobate London, now But, no reflec- 
tions ; 80^ supperless and comfortless, to bed. 

Bethought me of the words of the landlady at Squashmire 
L 2 
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Gate — ''Ah! sir, if all the world were Lipplefcoiij it would be 
too fine a place, and too good for us poor sioners to live in !" 
I have passed three entire days in this the beau^ideal of a coan- 
trj town : I have seen all it has to show of places, things, and 
people : I have observed its society in all it« modes, forms, and 
grades, carefully noting their habits, their manners, their feel- 
ings, and their characters. Now, without a partiality or a pie- 

judice to indulge, I declare that But, it being past eleven, it 

IS, in a place like Little Pedlington, the decent ana proper thing 
to go to deep. 

Thursday^ June 18M. — ^I am again in London ; and, sinner as 
I am, London, with all its naughty doings, and all iJta widced 
people in it, is good enough for me. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Inducement to re-visit Little Pedlington— Expectations wisely mode- 
rated — ^Advantage of travelling by a Patent Safety-coach — Arrival 
at ScorewelVs— Interesting event : opening of the Theatre — The 
Play-Bill : a master-piece in that department of Literature. 

Sauntering by the Regent's Circus, my attention was attracted 
by a bill in the window of one of the coach-offices, announcing 
"an elegant, new, light, four-horse Patent Safety-coach to 
Little Pedlington, through Doddleton and Guttlebury." It was 
now three years since I visited the interesting town, to which 
this elegant, new, light coach was bound ; and, although I left it 
with feelings of disappointment and dissatisfaction at finding its 
inhabitants not much better, upon the whole, than us Londoners, 
I had often wished to see it once again. What, then, prevented 
my gratifying that wish ? Frankly, it was the dread of having 
to re-encounter the miseries of Poppleton End and Squashmire 
Gate : when one goes out for the express purpose of ''pleasur- 
ing," he feels less pleased than upon other occasions at being 
made superlatively uncomfortable. But here was offered me a 
conveyance which avoided both those detested places by at least 
fifteen miles, so I instantly availed myself of it, and Dooked a 
place to Little Pedlington, for the following day. 

"Por the town itseu," thought I, "it is, unauestionably, the 
perfection of a small provincial town. If it dia not furnish me 
with everything I reauired as readily as I might have procured it 
in London ; if I could not get an iced-cream in the dog-days, 
unless by giving four-and-twenty hours* notice of my want; if, 
having immediate occasion to refer to the army list, I was assured 
that there was not one in the whole place of less mature age than 
eighteen months, and consoled by the promise of an ooli^ing 
bookseller, that he would get the latest for me within a fortnight 
-^wby, these were trifling inconveniences, for which I ought to 
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have been prepared, knowing that tbey are incident to every town 
distant from, and not quite as large as, the metropolis. And for 
the people — ^if I did not find them one mass of unalloyed virtue, it 
is to my own unwise and over-excited expectations that I ought 
to attribute my disappointment. Pedlingtonians are, after all, but 
men, subject to human feelings, swayed by human passions. 
Had I expected less, I might have enjoyed more. I ought, at 
least, to have dealt out to them the same measure of indulgenoe 
that I would have done to my own fellow-Londoners, ana this 
time I will.'; 

At the time when I made these reflections I was in a most 
amiable mood, for the sky was bright, and the atmosphere so 
unusualij pure, that, from the Regent's Circus, I could clearly 
distinguish Hhe Duke of York's column. Lord help the Little 
Pedlingtonians had it been a murky day in November ! 

The day for my journey, fine. Took my place on the coach- 
box. Dnver an agreeable, chatty man. During some hours, 
from the moment of our Quitting London, he entertained me with 
accounts of all the dreadml accidents which had lately occurred 
on railroads and in steamboats ; swore that, for safety — ^to say 
nothing of its gentility— there was no conveyance comparable 
with an elegant, light, four-horse coach. At this moment, beinff 
within seven miles of Doddleton, the horses took fright at an ola 
woman in a scarlet cloak, and galloped off at race-norse speed. 
Whatever we met on the road avoided us as if a pestilence had 
been approachinff. At half a mile's distance from the village, the 
elegant, new, light, four-horse Patent Safety-coach was upset, and 
we the outsides (inside passengers there were none), were tossed 
over a hedge into a field of standing com. We were all more or 
less hurt by sprains and bruises ; but none of us sufficiently so 
to prevent our assisting the' driver, who lay senseless on the 
ground, with a broken Teg and a dislocated shoulder. He was 
conveyed to Doddleton, where he immediately received surgical 
assistance. The coach was so much damaged that it could not 
continue the journey, so another was provided to carry us 
forward. Certainly, for safety, there is nothing like an elegant, 
light, four-horse coach. 

At my last visit to Little Pedlington I stayed at Soorewdl's 
hotel. There was either a Bible or a volume of religious tracts 
ostentatiously placed upon a table in every room in his house, 
and his charge^ were proportionably high ; to say nothing of an 
attempt (which I successfully resisted) to impose upon me a 
charge for two or three things which I had not had. But as 
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these little accidents are not peculiar to Scorewell's hotel, but 
common to all bouses of entertainment where the comfort of a 
yolume of religious tracts is- provided for one ; and as I would 
rather be cheated (in moderation) than exchange familiar faces 
for new ones, I resolved upon taking up my old quarters at 
Scorewell's. 

The coach stopped at his door, and out came mine host, who 
gaTe me a cordial welcome — innkeepers are very kind in this 
respect — ^and reminded me that three years had elapsed since my 
last visit, adding, "I see, sir, I see; you have come from 
London on purpose for the occasion." 

" For what occasion P " inquired I. 

" What occasion, indeed ! Why, sir, to-night our theatre is 
to open for the season ! It has set all Little Pedlington agog; 
and, surely, you must have heard of it in London ! " 

" I can assure you," replied I, "that excepting the few whom 
Fashion carries to talk at the opera, or to sleep at a French 
play, the good Londoners are scarcely conscious of the opening, 
or the being open, of their own theatres. However," continued 
I, "the opening of the theatre of a place like this is an interest- 
ing event ; so 1 am delighted at being here to witness it." 

It being already nine o'clock (p.m.), I ordered some supper, 
and went early to bed. 

Monday. — ^Immediately after breakfast I sallied forth to visit 
all my favourite spots. This I did with that eager interest 
which every one has felt on his first return, after long absence, 
to a place endeared to him either by its own intrinsic charms, or 
by the stronger charm of association. The Crescent, the Market- 
place, the New Pump, the Yale of Health, Yawkins's Skittle-ground, 
each and all received from me the homage of a glance. Time 
would hardly permit more : for, to become fully ana satisfactorily 
acquainted with the beauties, natural and artificial, of a place of 
the extent of Little Pedlington ; to inspect with care and accu- 
racy its libraries, its museum, its Zoological Garden, &c., would 
require the devotion of a considerable portion of a day to the 
task. Even as it was, when I had made the tour of the entire 
town, and intersected it in every possible way, devoting a minute 
or two to the examination of one remarkaole object, a minute 
or two to the consideration of another, I found it was almost one 
o'clock. " Thus doth Time fly ! " as a moralist would say. 

On coming into Market Square, I perceived numbers of per- 
sons divided into separate crowds of two, three, nay, in some 
places, four, with their faces all eagerly turned towards the walls. 
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or the shop-\^iiidow8. I was at first astonished at this singnkor 
sight, but my astonishment was not of long duration : the cir- 
cumstance was presently accounted for; the people were all 
pressing to get a sight of the pl^-bills announcing the evenins's 
performances at the theatre. The hand-bills eidiibited in the 
shop-windows — ^such as, for the convenience of the spectator, are 
sola in the theatre — ^were scarcely four feet long; but the posters 
— ^those pasted on the walls — somewhat exceeded four yards. 
At the head of these was a spirited woodcut, representing the 
interior of a cow-house, with a man (holding a hatchet in one 
hand, and the head of a female, young and lovely, in the other) 
standing astride the decapitated body of the massacred milk- 
maid! 

This interesting document (a copy of which I subjoin) is 
avowedly the composition of the manager, Mr. Strut, himself. 
And here I must confess that, in attributing to Mr. Hoppy the 
authorship of the announcement of the Del Squeaki,* T was 
guilty of an act of injustice towards Mr. Strut, to whom I find the 
M.G. was indebted for it. Indeed, upon a comparison of the 
two papers, it will be evident that they both are the product of 
the same elegant pen: in these matters "none but himself can 
be his parallel;" and to Strut, therefore, must all the praise 
bestowed upon Hoppy be transferred. 

* Vide p. 112. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, 

LITTLE PBDLINGTON. 

Mb. Strut has the heartfelt gratification of axmouncing to the No- 
bility, Grentry, and the Public in general, that he has once more the 
honour of assuming the direction of this Theatre, which will open this 
Evening, and takes the liberty to flatter himself that the 

VARIOUS AND NUMEROUS NOVELTIES, 

ALL ENTIRELY NEW U 

which are in preparation, and which will succeed each other 

IN RAPID SUCCESSION, 

and which will be produced in a style of 
SPLENDOUK! MAGNIFICENCE! AND GRANDEUR! 

hitherto unprecedented and without example in the annals of 
Theatricals, and which will be got up 

REQARDLESS OF EXPENSE, 
AND WITHOUT CONSIDERATION OP OUTLAY ! 

and which, in point of 
SCENERY 1 DRESSES ! DECORATIONS ! AND PROPERTIES ! 

which, as they will be prepared on a scale of extent which was never 
before attempted, and which is now undertaken for the first time, 
cannot &il to form a pivot of attraction to 

DEFY COMPETITION!!! 

In addition to this he has the pleasing gratification to announce, 
that he has, without any view to the consideration of expenditure, 
succeeded in bringing together, 

IN ONE PHALANX, 

A COMBINATION OF COMBINED TALENT ! ! ! 

such as has never yet been amalgamated within the arena of the walls 
of any theatre, and constituting a simultaneous 

IMPETUS OF COMBINED ATTRACTION ! I ! 

WHICH MUST SET ALL BIVALBT AT DEFIANCJB ! I ! 
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Mr. Strut has the satisfaction to announce that, in addition to 
many other valuable engagements which he is thinking of having it in 
contemplation to enter into, he has secured the talents of the following 
distinguished ilites : — - • 

Messrs. SNOXBLL, 
WADDLE, 
EUGENE STRUT, 
AUGUSTUS STRUT, 
STANISLAUS STRUT, 
STRIDE, 
STAGGER, 

TIPPLETON. 
Mesdames BIGGLESWADE, 
STRUT, 
E. STRUT, 
T. STRUT, 
WARBLE, 
Mile. SARA DES ENTRECHATS. 

Messrs. Higs, Nigs, Pigs, Wigs, Gigs,'C, Cfigs, T, Gigs, It. Oigs, 
Brigs, and Knigs, 

Mesdames Nobs, Hobs, Dobs, F. Dobs, L, Dobs, J. Dobs, Wobs, 
Pkobs, and Snobs^ 

AND 

MISS JULIA WRIGGLES, 

{Her first appearajice on any stage). 



The performances will commence with an entirely new original 
domestic Melodrame, never before performed, and now acted for the 
first time, founded on the affecting, barbarous, and interesting murder 
cf Martha Squigs, to be called 

THE HATCHET OF HORROR; 

OR, 

THE MASSACRED MILKMAID. 

Principal characters by the following unprecedented oast ! ! I 

MESSRS. SNOXELL, WADDLE, STRIDE, EUGENE STRUT, AND 

STAGGER. 
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MESDAMES BIGGLESWADE, T. STRUT, MISS WAHBLE, 

{wiih a Song), 

MLLE. SABA DES ENTBECHATS {with a Pas SeuJ). 

AND THB PABT OF 

MABTHA SQUIGS {the Massacred Milkmaid) by MISS JULIA 

WBIGGLES. 

In the course of the piece will be introduced a new and splendid 

representation of 

THE FATAL COW-HOUSE, 

in which the Murder was committed ! 
Together with the identical 

BLOOD-STAINED HATCHET, WITH A LOOK OP THE VICTIM'S 
HAIR STICKING TO IT 1 ! 

with which the Murder was committed ! ! ! 

And the identical 

PAVOUBITE COW OP THE MASSACBED MILKMAID ! ! ! I 

for which the Murder was committed ! ! ! ! ! 

At the conclusion of the piece a fayourite Song by 

MISS JULIA WBIGGLES. 

After which, an entirely new and elegant Burletta„ without songs or 

any musical accompaniment whatever, in one Act, to be called 

ALL ROUND MY HAT. 

With the following powerful cast ! ! ! 

MM, TIPPLETON, 

Messrs. Pigs, Gigs, and Brigs ; Mesdames Hobs, Phobs, and Snobs, 
and (wiUi a Song) 

MISS JULIA WBIGGLES. 
Previous to which, for the first time, afuhionable Interlude, to be called 

WHO ARE TOU? 

The principal charetcters by 

MESSRS. TIPPLETON AND GIGS, 

AND 

MISS JULIA WRIGGLES, 
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To be preceded by an occasional Address, to be spoken by 

MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 

Prior to which, the fiayonrite 

BROAD -SWORD HORNPIPE, 

BT 

MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 

In the course of the evening, a laughable comic Song by 

MR. AUGUSTUS STRUT. 

The whole to conclude with, never acted, a laughable Farce, to bo 

called 

SHE SSALL BE AN ACTRESS. 

Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! 

Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! ! 

Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! ! ! 
Molly O'Rooney (an Irish Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! ! ! 1 
Jeannie M'Bride (a Scotch Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! ! ! M 
Eugenie La Belle (a French Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!!!!! 
Matilda Schwabsti (a German Girl), 
by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! !! ! 1 1 ! 

AND 

Lady Clara ^veiy (an English I^dy 
of Fashion), by Miss JUUA WRIGGLES ! 1 1 11 ! ! ! 

The Orchestra, at is utual at this Theaire, will be numerous and ^ 
dent, consisting of Ten Ferjormers ! J ! 

On (his occasion Mr. SNOXELL and Mrs. BIGGLESWADE ¥fiU 
perform. 

On this occasion, Mr. TIPPLETON vnU peiform. 

On this occasion Miss JULIA WRIGGLES, Miss WARBLE, and 
Mile. SARA DES ENTRECHATS wUlp^rfoni^' 

On this occasion Mr. TIPPLETON and Miss JULIA WRIGGLES will 

PjmrOBM IN TWO FIROBB 1 1 I 

On this occasion the WHOLE of the powbrpul and unpreobdented 
Company engaged at this theatre, and announced as ahove, to perform 
in the evening's performances, WILL PERFORM 1 1 1 
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The interest excited by this promise of elegant recreation was 
evidently intense. All Little Pedlington seemed disposed to 
attend the theatre. " I wish I knew where to get an order ! " 
exclaimed one : "I wish I knew somebody who could pass me 
in!" said another: a third, with an air of determination which 
indicated the inveterate play-goer and the true patron of the 
drama, exclaimed — "I, for one, am rdsolved to go — if I can con- 
trive to get in for nothing." Inferring from these and similar 
manifestations of anxiety to witness the night's performances 
that there would be a crowded house, I thought it prudent to go 
to the box-office to secure, if possible, a place. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Theatre Boyal, Littie Pedlington : the Manager^B room— Patrons of 
the drama — ^Tempting terms — ^More patronage — Eleeant epistle — 
a Manager's bed of roses — Biyal Tragedians : the neart-rending 
SnozeU ; Waddle — Contentions and compromises — The versatile 
Mrs. Biggleswade : the Manager inexorable — ^Petticoat government : 
the Manager's manager — ^Dramatist and donkey-man, each be^ 
tingly treated — Consultation with the treasurer — Privilege of the 
free-list valuable and oomi>limentar^ — ^The facetious Tippleton, the 
plural-singular : his oompliunts : dismterested zeal for the concern — 
Sucoess unquestionable. 

This beine the opening day for the season of the Theatre Boyal, 
Little Fedlington, all within its walb is bustle and activity, 
while crowds of suitors for an interview with the manager are 
impatiently waiting without. Amidst the din of hammers and 
the grating of saws, the tragedians are on the stage rehearsing 
an entirely new melo-drama, to be called the Hatchet of Horror; 
or, the Massacred Milkmaid, In the green-room. Miss Warble« 
assisted by the director of the orchestra, is practising the sonff 
"incidental to the play;" in the painting-room, Mr. SmearweU 
is giving the last touches to the scene "painted expressly for the 
occasion;" in the saloon. Miss Sallv Jumps— or, as she is de- 
scribed in the plav-bill. Mademoiselle Sara des Entrechats — is 
endeavouring to place her right foot on her left shoulder, and 
performing others of the ordinary exercises preparatory to the ex- 
ecution of a grand pas seul ; whilst, in a small shed connected with 
the stage, are the machinist and the property-man, sewing ujj a 
donkey in a coVs hide, to Represent the "identical favourite 
cow " of the massacred milkmaid. But let us proceed to the 
manager^sroom. 

At a table covered with play-books, manuscripts, and letters. 
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in an easy chair is seated Mr. Stmt, the ''enterprising and 
spirited" manager. With evident satisfaction he is contem* 
plating the bill of the night's performances. At each magnilo- 
aoent phrase he rubs his hands ; his eyes sparkle with delignt as 
tney are attracted b^ the lines which stand prominent, in the full 
dignity of larse capitals ; and, as he coants the notes of admi- 
ration, which Dristle on the paper like pins in the ornamental 
cushion of a lady's toilet-table, his imagination riots in the 
promise of nightly overflows throughout the season. 

"This will do!" exclaimed Strut, as he finished the readinjg 
of that extraordinary announcement. " This must do. If this 
don't bring them it b all over with the legitimate drama.*' 

Mr. Strut rang the bell for Stumps, the messenger of the 
theatre. 

Strut, — ^Is Mr. Dumps, the treasurer, in the theatre ? 

Stumps, — ^Yes, sir; he is up in the treasury, very busy sorting 
the checks for to-night. 

Strut,— TeH him I wish to see him when he is at leisure. And, 
Stumps ! is Mr. Tippleton arrived yet P 

Stumps, — ^I have not seen him, sir. But I believe that in that 
heap of letters you will find one from him. 

Strut, — ^Letters! Ha! I have not had time to open them. 
One — five — ^ten — fifteen — ^twenty — twenty-three ! Twenty -three 
letters to read and reply to ! If I were not apprehensive that 
my correspondents would suspect that I could not vmte a com- 
mon letter with common propriety, I would follow the example 
of Scrubs, the manager of the Theatre Royal, Fudgeborough, 
and mount a private secretary. Let me see ! Ha ! this is it ! 
Confound the long-winded, prosing fellow 1 Three closely- 
written pages, containing a detailed account of how he chanced 
to miss yesterday's coacn, by which accident he was prevented 
being at Little Pedlington last night ; and one line (in a post- 
scrij^t) informing me of all I care to know — " Shall be with you 
in time for rehearsal to-morrow!" — Now, as soon as Mr. Tip- 
pleton comes, let him be sent to me^ And, {Stumps ! you have 
a list of the persons I have appointed to see me here ? 

Stumps, — ^les, sir. 

Strut, — ^Then, mind me ! I am not to be seen by any one else 
upon any pretence whatever. 

Stumps, having received his instructions, quits' the room. 

" And now to read my letters ! " exclaims the manager. " On 
the day of my opening, they are doubtless all upon subjects of 
importance and interest to me." 
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He opens the first of the heap, and reads : — 

" Little Pedlingtony 

" Monday morning, 
"DejlB Sib, 

** As a lover of the drama, and a well-wisher of joan, 
permit me, though almost a stranger to yon, to express my 
delight at your having resumed the management of our theatre. 
The drama must be supported ; and the magnificent bill you have 
just issued, confirms, what never has been doubted, that, under 
your liberal and spirited management, it will deserve sup- 
port. Pardon the liberty I take in thus wishing you sucoess, 
and assuring you that no one is more anxious to promote it 
than 

" Yours, faithfully, 

"James Tupkih." 

" Upon my word," says Strut, " this is gratifying ! After 
this, wno shall say there is no patronage for the theatre in Little 
Pedlington P But stop ! here is something more:" — 

" Please turn over, — ^Postscript. Could you oblige me with 
an order for two for your opening night P" 

*' Ha ! one of the true patrons of the drama. Under such 
auspices I must succeed. Well ! to the rest." 



'' Vale of Healthy L, F. 

" Monday morning, 

" Miss Ceipps presents compliments to Mr. Strut — ^woold be 
obliged by an order for two for to-night. Miss C. wishes two 
places to he kept for her on the front row of one of the stage* 
boxes — whichever may be most convenient to Mr. S. — though 
the left-hand side is her favourite side of the house. 

" Should Mr. S. happen not to be in the theatre when this 
note arrives, he will have the kindness to send the orders to the 
V. of H. by his messenger, as Miss C. cannot conveniently send 
for them, her maid being engaged washing." 



" Well ! cool, it must be acknowledged ! " cries Stmt. "Ifcr 
aunounce-bills arc scarcely dry, the last year's dust is scaro^ 
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swept frpm the stage, ere I am thus beset by ray friends and 
jmtrons! Come! to the next. — Business, at last! — From 
beUowmore, the great tragedian who leads the business at 
Dunstable. This is worth attending to." 



"Sib, 

" It is not my intention to play anywhere this summer" 
— [75ltf» wk^ the plague does he write to meF'} — "my health, 
owmg to my great exertions for some time past, rendering it 
imperative upon me that I should remain quiet for a few weeks. 
No doubt you have learnt from the newspapers that I have 
drawn immensdv wherever I have acted," — [Oh /] — " and my 
last night at Dunstable produced the greatest receipt ever 
known ! " — \A.h .'] — " But I must consider my health ; and, so 
resolved to do, I nave refused engagements of the most advan- 
TA6SOXTS KIND, which nave been peessed upon me from all 
parts of the country." — \Ah! ha .Q — " My apothecary prescribes 
a few weeks of the air of Little Pedlington:" — [I see J] — " and, 
should my health improve by it, perhaps I might have no 
objection to go the round of my pnncipal characters. I have, 
o?er and over again, leinsed eight tenths of the clear receipts, and 
a free benefit, for a twelve nights' engagement, in theatres 
holding more than gours. If you could make it worth my 
while, by advancing upon these terms, and my health should so 
much improve as to enable me to encounter the fatigue of twelve 
performances, perhaps I should have no objection to treat 
with you. 

"Yours, 

"Augustus Feed. Bellowmore." 

" Favour me with your immediate reply, as I am not quite 
decided whether to rusticate at L.P. or at Fudgeborough, where 
(as I understand) Mr. Scrubs is straining every nerve to secure 
attraction." 



•* Tragic and dignified," observes Strut. " Worth considera- 
tion, though. Let me see. Eight-tenths P That will leave two- 
tenths to be divided amongst the rest of the company, the 
Ofdiestra, painters, tailors, carpenters, servants, «&c. — and 
niBelf.— I must consult Dumps upon the matter. Now, to 
^enext." 
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"My Dbab Strut, 

" Perhaps you may remember meeting me one ereii' 
ing, many months ago, at'one of poor Rnmmins's canversazioHetj 
where I enjoyed half-an-hour's very delightful chat with yon. 
You may recall the circumstance to mind — though my name 
may have escaped your recollection, as we never met but that 
once — by my having had the good fortune to a^ree entirely with 
you in everything vou said upon every subject, and by my 
requesting you (at the end of our confib,) to take me behind 
your scenes, and to ^ve me an order for the followinff ni^hf s per- 
formance — ^both which requests you most politely, obligmp^ly, and 
good-naturedlv granted. I like your bill amazingly—- it must 
carry all Little Pedlington before it. I should fike much to 
bring Mrs. A. and rov young folks to witness vour first nighfs 
triumph, — which will be a glorious one, and well do you dewrve 
it, my dear fellow, — but, as they are just cleared of the sick-list, 
you can, perhaps, spare ma a private box for them. However, 
should this be at all inconvenient to you, use no oeremony about 
saying so ; in which case, orders for six must content us, and we 
must do the best we can for ourselves, in the public boxes. On 
occasions like this, one is bound to make some sacrifice of one's 
own convenience for the advantage of the house. 

*' Wishing you every success, believe me, my dear fellow, 
" Yours very sincerely, 

" Andrew Askenough.^* 

, " P.S. Do drop in some evening and take a friendly dish of tea 
with us." 

" Confound his impudence ! " exclaimed Strut, as he threw 
down the letter. " This from a man who, according to his own 
confession, never spoke to me but once in his life, and who 
doubts whether I snail even recollect his name ! Well : there 
are many more like him in Little Pedlin^on. Now, to pro- 
ceed ;" and he continued to open and read his letters. 



"Captain Sniggerston's best compliments ♦ • • • orders 
for two." 



"Mrs. Stintem presents her kind T?guds> and * * « * ordeiai 
for four." 
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*'Dr. Drench presents his very best respects * * * con- 
gratulates him * * * spirit and enterprise * * * success * * * 
every true lover of the drama * * * oblige him with orders for 
three, or so." 

*' Mr. Snargate, Sen., will esteem it a favour if Mr. Strut will 
send him orders for himself and lady. He would not trouble 
him, but that, fond as he is of a play, he is free to confess, that 
these are not times for peojjle to spend money for theatrical 
amusements. He sincerely wishes Mr. Strut every success," 



''All ainging to the same tune, br the Lord Harry! 80^ 
because these are not times for people to pay for their amuse- 
ments, I am expected to open a theatre ffraiii ! One-half of 
Little Pedhngton — ^the patrons of the drama — are of this 
opinion; the other half— the would-be fashionables, the little 
Great, who imagine that when they have voted the theatre 
vulgaw, they have established their own claim to be considered 
genteel-Hiever go to a play at all. Thus, between the two 
parties, my chances of success are in a hopeful way ! Well; ok 
with my correspondents." 



"Sib, 

" Bein^ out off an engagment shud be glad to engag 
in yor kumpny if yo can find R^e to engag me. i hav led the 
Bisnies inn Mr, Scrubs kumpny att Fudfi;ebery for 2 ears besids 
staring att other plasis inn my Pnnceple Pats. Left Mr. S. 
kumpny becas Mr. S. find me 2 shilans & deduckt out off my 
sallyry last sataday beoas i refus to leaf the stag wen i was 
rehorsing Richard t-ne 3rd upon Mrs. S. haven the impotence toe 
order me toe goe toe the JBuchers toe fetch the muton chopos 
for thare dinner & i i^el toe yo Sir if i wamt write to uphold 
my digginty & refus toe goe toe fetch the chopps haven to plav 
Richard that very nit. Sir i dont pretend to kompar mysulf 
with Mr. Tipiltin and Mr. Snoxil but I send you a peas cut off 
the Fudgebory Gazete toe shoe what they sed off me att mv 
bendyfit when i plaid Archer inn the Bostrantygem after which 
lipt tlirew a Noop 15 feet i. Also sung 3 komac songs with grat 
aplawe — after which Othelio in 2 ax — ^the bole to conklud with 
htel pikel inn the Spile ehile. Sir i inclos a list of 103 pats 
H 2 
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wat i am quit component to play & am quit up inn them & cud 
get out off my .bed any nit and play them at a mommins notas. 
& opin for your reply i am Sir yor most humbil servent toe 
comarnd 

" Chas. Setmoub. St. Egbemont/* 

"P.S. — ^i can also manige the gash lites, dans the tit rop, 
& mak fire works." 



*' So, so, Mr. St. Egremont ! A gentleman who can play 
everything, from Archer m the 'Beaux Stratagem,' and Richard 
the Third, down to Little Pickle in the * Spoilt Child ' — sing 
comic son^s, and leap through a hoop fifteen feet high, into the 
bargain — is worth attending to. But as to the praises of the 
' Eudgeborough Grazette,' on the occasion pf your own benefit, I 
have been manager of a playhouse long enough to know how to 
value that." 

Here was a lond tap at the door. 

" Come in !" cried the manager ; and Mr. Snoxell, the leading 
tragedian, with a painted wooden hatchet in his hand, entered 
the room. 

" Mr. Strut," said the tragedian, in an angry tone, " I have a 
complaint to make — two complaints — in short, sir, I have 
many complaints to make. In the first place, sir, look at this 
hatchet." 

Strut — ^Well, sir, what *s the matter with it ? 

Snoxell. — Matter, sir ! Do you expect that I should go on 
at night with such a thing as this for a hatchet ? 

Strut. — ^Why, really, Snoxell, it seems to me that the property 
is remarkablywell made. 

Snoxell. — ^Well made ! well made ! See this, sir (pointing to a 
plav-bill) — ^you have made a line of it in your bills. The public 
will expect something. One little dab of red ochre, one paltry, 
small tuft of horse-hair glued to it ! Why, sir, the blood and the 
hair won't be seen by the third row in the pit. 

Strut. — Rely on it, my dear Snoxell, it will^*?// exceedingly well 
at night. 

Snoxell. — ^Very well, sir — ^I have only this to say : I have a 
reputation at stake in Little Pedlington, and I will — not — ^go on 
at night with such a thing as this for a hatchet. 

Strut. — Sit down for a minute, Snoxell ; we'll see about it. 

Mr. Strut rang the bell, ancl desired Stumps to send Squeaks, 
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the property-mau, to Lim. Squeaks, a little man, with a voice 
like that of Punch in a showbox, speedily appeared. 

Stmt, — Come here, you scoundrel ! Is this a property fit to 
be given to such a person as Mr. Snoxell ? 

Squeaks. — ^Why, sir, I made it agreeable to the order I got 
from Mr. Siffle, sir, the prompter, sir. 

Stmt. — And what was his order, you rascal ? 

Squeaks. — ^Why, sir, he ordered me to make the identrical 
blood-stained 'atchet, sir, with a lock of the victim's 'air sticking 
to it, sir, with which the murder was committed, sir : and there's 
the blood, sir, and there's the 'air^ sir, and that's all I can say 
about it, sir. 

Stmt. — Get along, you little villain, and put more red paint, 
and another tuft or two of horse-hair to it. 

Squeaks. — ^Very well, sir, if you please, sir ; but I can only saj, 
sir, that 'ere property, sir, will come to near ninepence, as it is, 
sir, and Mr. Dumps, the treasurer, sir, will grumble at that, sir, 
and if it comes to any more, sir, Mr. Dumps '11 stop it out of my 
salary o' Saturday, sir, and that '11 be very 'ard upon me, sir. 

Strut. — Get out, you scoundrel, and do as you are ordered ! 

Squeaks, with his blood-stained hatchet, withdrew. 

Strut. — ^There, Snoxell, I hope you are satisfied. 

Snoxell. — Yes — ^perhaps. 

Stmt. — ^Now, what more have you to say ? 

Snoxell. — Why, I have next to say, I will not act Grumps in 
the new piece. 

"Not act Grumps!" exclaimed Strut, with astonishment. 
" Bless my soul, Mr. Snoxell ! — how can you possibly object to 
the part ? It is a very fine part, and so you saia at the reading." 

SnowelL — And so I thougnt; but it does not come out in tne 
acting, and I won't play it. 

Strut.— Won't ! Won't, indeed ! Either, / am manager in my 
own theatre, Mr. — aw — Snoxell, or — aw — ^you are ! (and as he 
uttered these words, Mr. Strut put his hands into his breeches 
pockets, glided gently down his chait, his head falling back, and 
his feet sliding under the table). 

Snoxell."^]!, I will not play the part. 

Strut. — ^You won't ! Does it occur to your recollection, Mr.— 
aw — Snoxell, that there is such a word as "forfeit" in your 
articles — and that if you refuse a part, sir, I can forfeit you ten 
shillings? 

iSwoF^//.— Forfeit— forfeit ! Do you say forfeit, sir? Forfeit me! 
Snoxell ! — "the heart-rending Snoxell," as I am generally desig- 
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naied. That word again, Mr. what's-yonr-name, and Fll UKTOfW 
up my engagement. 

It must here be observed that, but for the letter just reoeived 
from Bellowmore, the manager would no more hare Tentured, at 
such a juncture as the present, to assume the tone he did towards 
his leading trag^edian, than have attempted to swallow him alive. 
He used the circumstance adroitly, and the conversation thus 
proceeded. 

Strut. — ^Throw it up, if you please, sir. 

SnoxelL — ^Throw it up ! Vic. Strut— ^ou— surely you are nol 
in earnest. Who could you find to lead the serious business ? 

Strut, — ^Bellowmore. 

iSiwwFtfW.— Bellowmore ! What ! Is he in Little Pedlington ? 

Strut, — No : but here is a letter I have just received from 
him. 

SnoxelL — ^What can he want ? 

Strut. — An engagement. I can have him at an hour's notice, 
and upon my own terms. 

/Sttoartf//.— -Ha ! ha! ha! Bellowmore! I have a great resnect 
for him — think highly of his talents — but he can no more lead 
the tragic business in such a place as Little Pedlington than 

. I should be the last man in the world, my dear Struts 

to throw any impediment in the way of your opening, as my re- 
tirement from the theatre just at this time would do ; therefore 
— — Come — confess that--oome now, confess that my retirement 
would 

Strut. — Vf^ — aw — certainly — ^aw — ^I — aw — 

SnoxelL — ^That's sufficient— I am satisfied— -ril play the part. 
But upon one condition. 

^/fw/.—What'sthatP 

SnoxelL — Why, there's that speech, a very fine speech, in the 
part of Growler, which Waddle is to play : the speech, you know, 
when he discovers me, with the hatchet in my hand, lifting the 
latch of the cow-house door — ^you know the speech I mean — 
beginnin^^ 

'* Bumble thou humoanous wind, and ihake 
The trembling stars from out their firm-set hemisphere!. 
Till all in one black ruin clouded is." 

Now, rU tell you in confidence : Waddle can do nothing with 
that speech. It is too much for him : it is riding fifteen stone 
on a pony. He'll not get a hand to it— let me speak it, and 1*11 
bring down three rounds. 
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Sirut, — ^Very well, Snoxell. Speak to Dowlas, the author of 
the piece, about it, and settle it as you please. 

Snoxell. — ^Bellowmore, indeed! My dear Strut, with that 
speech in the part, I'll make such a thing of Grumps as shall 
astonish even Little Pedlin^ton. 

Not only soothed but satisfied, Snoxell quitted the room. 

The manager left to himself, prepared to answer his corre- 
spondents. Scarcely had he taken pen in hand, when he was 
startled by a violent thump at the door. 

" Gome in," cried the manager ; and Mr. Waddle rushed into 
tke room. Eor some minutes Waddle was unable to speak. 
With hurried and unequal step he paced the apartment; he 
rubbed his face with ms handkerchier, drew his fingers through 
his hair, and occasionally gave a twitch under the cuff of his 
coat-sleeve, as if a little snow-white Holland had been there to 
appear at the summons. 

Strut. — ^Now, Waddle ; what is it you want P You see I am 
vary busy. 

Waddle.'-Wimt, sir? Want, indeed! Why, sir, what I 
want is this : do you expect me to play Growler to Mr. Snoxell's 
Grumps ? That's what I want, sir. 

Strut. — Certainly I do, sir. 

Waddle. — What, sir! and cut me out of the speech about 
" hurricanous wind ! " Why, sir, it is the only bit of fat I have 
ia my part : twenty lengths,* and all the rest as flat as a pan- 
cake--no possibili^ of getting a hand. I have a great respect 
for Mr. Snoxell — very great — and think highly of his talents ; 
not but that I do think there is somebody else in the theatre 
who could play Grumps — ^fine as the part is — as well as he. But 
to add my only telHruf speech to such a part as his — where every 
line would be a hit, if he knew what to do with it — why, it is 
absolutely putting butter to bacon.f However, sir, as I have a 
reputation at stake in Little Pedlington, I have thrown the part 
down on the prompter's table. 

Strut.-^Yery well, sir ; then when you go into the treasury 
next Saturday, you will find yourself minus ten shillings. 

Waddle. — Why, sir, it is not only my own opinion that I am 
not well treated in the matter ; but everybody at rehearsal, from 
Mrs. Biggleswade, down to little Laura Dobs, who goes on in 
the choruses, thii^s so, too. The speech had better have been 

* A Ufigth is about forty lines. 

+ A stage-phrase, more remarkable, perhaps, for its expressiveness 
than its elegance. 
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given to ^liss Julia Wriggles at once, and that would hare 
made the thing perfect. 

Strut. — I desire, sir, you will make no impertinent allusion to 
that young lady. 

Waddle. — I don't intend it, sir. But even Mrs. Biggleswade 
says, that the whole bill is sacrificed to her, and that eveiy one 
in the company is made to hold up her train. 

Strut. — bo you mean to play the part, or not, sir? 

Waddle. — ^Why, sir, as my salary is but twenty shillings a 
week — although Snoxell has twenty-five — I can't afford to jwiy 
forfeit. But I'll tell you what, sir ; as I know that withdrawing 
my name from the piece would be 'fatal to it, I'll play the part 
without the " hurricanous wind," on condition that yon put me 
up t6 sing the " Little Farthing Rushlight" in the course of the 
evening. 

Strut. — Very well, very well ; sing a hundred-weight of rush- 
lights, if you choose. 

Waddle.-^Bxit 1 must be announced in as large letters as Mr. 
Tippleton. 

Strut. — ^You shall, you shall. 

Waddle. — And I must not come after Miss Wriggles't song 

Strut. — Very well. 

Waddle. — Nor before her broadsword hornpipe. 

Strut. — ^Very well, very well. 

Waddle. — Nor between her 

Strut.— YoM shan't, you shan't. Now, d— nation! do but 
leave me to my business, and you may come on and sing vour 
song at three o'clock in the morning, and have the house aU to 
yourself. 

Waddle. — I'm satisfied. There is not much left in Growler, 
to be sure ; but I see where I can hit them ; and if I don't stick 
it into Snoxell in a way to astonish all Little Pedlington, you 
may send mc on to carry messages — ^that's all. 

The door had hardlj^ closed on Waddle when there was a 
p:entle knock, which being duly responded to by the permisaiTe 
" come in," Mrs. Biggleswade — ^both the Siddons and the Jordan 
of the company — entered the room, and took a seat at the table 
opposite to Strut. 

Mrs. B. — My dear soul, I see you are busy. I have but one 
word to say. I have been up into the wardrobe, and there is not 
a dress I can wear for Dame Squigs, in the " Hatchet of Horror/* 
I must positively have a new one made for me ; and so Mrs. 
Tinsel, the wardrobe-keeper, says. 
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Strut. — ^My dear Mrs. Biggleswade, I cannot afford anything 
new, in the way of dresses, for this piece — not a quarter of a 
yard of six{)enny ribbon. I am at a ruinous outlay in the get- 
ting-up, as it is : if I get clear for seven pounds I shall think 
myself fortunate. 

Mrs. B. — ^Then, my dear creature, what is to be done ? There 
is nothing in the wardrobe that comes within a hundred miles of 
the thing : besides, you advertise dresses, and so forth, entirely 
new. 

Strut, — ^Ay, that is a matter of course ; we do that upon all 
occasions. 

Mrs, B. — ^But the public, whom you so much respect, as you 
tell them in your play-bills, will expect that 

Strut. — The puolic be d— d : leave me to humbug the public. 

Mrs.B. — ^Well, then, I suppose I must go on for Dame Squigs 
in my Lady Macbeth dress ; for Mrs. Tinsel declares she can do 
nothing to help me. Now, my dear soul, what am I to do ? 

Strut. — Why, my dear madam, according to your articles, you 
are bound to find your own dresses ; and 

Mrs. B. — Whv, yes, but — ^this is a sort of character-dress, you 
know, and — ^Indeed the only thmg Mrs. Tinsel thinks can be 
done is to put the skirt I wore in the " Blue Posts" to the body 
I wore in the " Cruel Murderer," with the trimmings from my 
" Ferocious Farmer" dress. It may look very well at night ; 
and if you think that will do, why 

Strut, — O, it will do very well. 

Mrs. B. — ^Then we'll manage it so. But, my dear soul, you 
will allow me to have a new— 

Strut. — Not a pin that is not found sticking in my wardrobe ; 
so let us say no more about it. — ^How is your rehearsal going ? 

Mrs. B. — ^Very well; very well, indeed. 

Strut. — ^And — ^pray— and — how is Miss Wriggles getting on P 

Mrs. B. — ^That little girl will do Martha charmingly — con- 
sidering. But don't you think my niece, little Phoos, would 
have been better in the part P 

Strut. — ^Miss Phobs ! Miss Phobs ! ! Agirl at four shillings 
a week, who goes on in the choruses! Why, bless my soul! 
what can you be thinkiii^ about ! In my opinion. Miss Wriggles 
is the very thing for it, in all respects. 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes; she is tall, well-made, handsome ; and, between 
ourselves, my dear soul, beauty is all that the public look for 
now-a-days. 

Strtit. — ^You don't pretend to say, madam, that she has no talent? 
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Mrs, B, — ^Bless your soul ! no : she is Ml of talent — ^but raw, 
very raw. Though that is nothing : for we know very well that 
after three or four years' hard practice she may turn out to be a 
very good actress. Now— don't be angry : you know I always 
speak candidly, though I never say an ill-natured thing of any- 
body ; and considering it is to be the dear child's^r^^ appearance 
on any stage — Ahem ! — ^Wigs was saying just now, he has & faint 
notion of having acted with her for the last three years in Scrubs's 
company over at Fudgeborough. 

Strut. — Wigs said so, did he ? Very well. 

[Strut writes a memorandum upon a slip of paper.] 

Mrs. B. — ^But there is one thing yon must do for her — come 
now, you must : she will require a pretty dress for the part, and 
you must let her have the best that can be found in the ward- 
robe. 

Strut. — O, there are some new dresses being made for her. 

Mrs. B. — So, I have you. Miss Julia Wriggles can hate what 

she pleases, whilst poor Biggleswade ! O, you naughty man! 

5ut I hope poor dear Mrs. Strut has no notion 

Strut. — ^I must request, madam— desire, madam — ^no insinua- 
tions, madam ^that young lady, madam, is a — ^a — niece of 

mine, and — and 

Mrs. B. — Of course, of course ; and it is natural that one 
should do the best for one's own family. — ^Ahem ! — ^But I never 
heard that you had a brother— or a sister ; and I know poor 
dear Mrs. S. has not ; so how can she be your niece ? Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! Now, don't be angry. Your cousin, your cousin, it is 
all one. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, I mustn't keep the stage waiting. 
By the bye, whilst you have the pen in your hand, just write me 
an order for two for to-night. 

Strut. — ^Very sorry to refuse you — ^not a single order will be 
admitted. 

Mrs. B.—Yety well, very well. Ha! ha! ha! 0, you 
naughU paan! But you must give an order or two to poor 
little Wriggles. One s own niece, and a first appearance, too ! 
Slie'U require support, you know. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Biggleswade obeyed the call-boy's summons of " Every- 
body for the last scene," and quitted the room. 

Again Mr. Strut resumed his pen ; but he had proceeded no 

further iu his answer to the first of his letters than — " Sir, in 

rep — >* when (without the usual formality of tap-tap) the door 

was thrown open, and Miss Julia Wriggles — the talented, the 

omplished, the refined, the elegant — bounced into the room. 
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Simt. — Well, my love, what do you want ? 

Miss W, — ^My love, indeed ! What a fool you are 1 My l<me! 
Do you want to be heard all over the theatre, you stupid 
fool? 

Strut, — ^Well, dear, I onlv spoke. 

Miss Fl— Spoke, indeed f Hold your tongue, do. An't I to 
play Colonel Dash in ** She Shall be an Actress P" and an't I to 
go on in male attire ? Hold your tongue. Then why an't it 
printed in the bills — Colonel Dash, in miue attire, by Miss Julia 
Wriggles ? Hold your tong^ue. Every one of them 'ere bills as 
is gone out, must be called in, and fresh uns, with my name in 
male attire, must be printed. 

Strut. — ^Preposterous, my love ! Are you aware that to hill 
such a town as Little Pedlmgton costs nearly eight shillings ? 

Miss W, — ^Hold your tongue : I'll have it done — at least, it 
must be done in the bills of to-morrow, and that's letting you off 
easy. Hold your tongue. Do it, or I shall just walk myself 
back to Pudgeboroueh, and then where are you? And then, 
again, I find the people here complain of your late hours — that 
they can't get to bed before eleven o'clock, and I'm not going to 
stand playing 'em out at that 'ere time o' night. The " Actress " 
must be done as a middle piece. 

Strut. — ^But, my dear darling creature, it can't be. Mr. Tip- 
pleton — the " facetious Tippleton," as he is called here — always 
stipulates for the middle of the evening. 

miss W. — ^Hold your tongue, you stupid fool ! I don't care 
for Tippleton, or you either. If you don't do it I walks 
myself off to Fudgeborough, that's all. And the dress they've 
made me for Martha Squigs won't do, not by no manner o' 
means. They must make me another. Hold your tongue. And 
if they dare even to show me that dress again, I'll tear it into a 
thousand million of atoms. Hold your tongue, and immediately 
give orders to Tinsel to obey my orders, and make me whatever 
1 think proper to order ; or this very day I walks myself off to 
Tudgeborough. And that reminds me — give me some orders. 

Strut. — ^Really, Julia, I — ^I can't. Orders won't go ; and I 
have just refused Mrs. Biggleswade. 

Miss W, — 1 don't care for that. Mrs. Biggleswade may stand 
beiug refused ; I don't, you know; so don't try to come none of 
your nonsense over me. Hold your tongue. Give me a dozen 
double box-orders; if I want mor6 I'll send for them. Hold 
your tongue. I'm called. Now remember what I have told you 
to do ; and if it an't done in less than no time at all, I jest 
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walks myself back to Fudgeborongh ; and tbat will make yon | 
look tolerable blue, we flatters ourselves. 

Miss Julia Wriggles bounced out of the room. At the same 
inoment, the manager was cut short in the middle of a deep 
sigh by the entrance of Stumps. 

Stumps. — ^The gentleman who sent the new tragedy tbe other 
day, sir, wishes to see you. He will be glad of your answer 
about it. 

Strut, — ^Busy, — can't see Mm, — ^no answer, at present, — ^must 
come some otber time. 

Stumps. — Yes, sir. And Mr. Bray, sir, the man that belongs to 
the donkey, is here. 

Strut. — ^The donkey-man ! Why didn't you show him in in- 
stantly ? Admit him. O, here he is. Bray, my dear fellow, 
how d|ye do ? Devilish glad to see you. Take a seat. Well ; 
how did your donkey get on at rehearsal : d'ye think he'll do ? 

Bray. — Do ! Why, Master Tim, I wish some of the humane 
donkeys in your company would act their parts as well as my 
donkey will act his'n. Sew'd up in the hide, too, he looks a 
'nation sight more like a cow than many of t'others will look 
what they ve got to represent. To be sure, he set off a-braying 
in high style m the principal scene ; but that's natural enough, 
you know : even a donkey, when he gets upon the stage, likes to 
iiave a bit of gag of his own.* Hows'ever, that won't do at 
night, so I'll muzzle him, 'cause it am't in the natur' of a cow 
to bray, you know ; and in this theatre natur* goes afore all. 
Why, don't you know, Tim, that for a cow to bray would be 
like his talking a foreign lingo, just the same as if me and you 
was to talk French — ^and the JPedlingtonians are deep enough to 
know that a real cow, as you've advertised him, would never 
think of doing that. 

Strut. — ^That's true. Now, as to terms, I believe we under- 
stand each other. Two shillings a-week for the use of him. 

Bray. — That's to say, I let him out to play for three nights 
a-week, at two shillings. 

Strut. — ^Three nights ! Nonsense ! There was no such limita- 
tion understood. 

Bray. — ^Don't care. Mine's the principal donkey in the piece, 
'cause he's the only one ; and he snan't injure his constitution 
by playing more than three nights a week unless he's paid extra 

* Ckig, in theatrical parlance, means the extemporaneous embellish- 
^ta uttered by an actor beyond what is " set down " for him. 
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for it, just the same as the principal actors of your own. Come 
— ^fourpence for each night additional, or I goes directly and 
rips him out of the hide and takes him home ; and if I takes 
away my donkey, what'll you do for a cow ? 

Strut. — ^Weli ; if I must, I must. Agreed. 

Bray. — ^Now, then ; what am / to be paid P 

Strut.'-You ! Eor what ? 

Bray. — ^Why, MasterTim, you've engaged my donkey, but you 
haven't engaged me to drive him. Ha ! ha ! lia ! and ne'U be of 
no use if you don't. My donkey's as obstinate as a mule, and 
nobody but me can't manage him ; and I can't think of taking a 
less salarv than his'n. Ha ! ha ! ha ! You see I have jon 
there. No use to talk ; he won't move a peg if I an't with him. 

Strut. — Then I must say, this is the most unblushing piece 
of * 

Bray. — Stuff and nonsense, Tim ; it's all fair in a theflftre, you 
know. How does my donkey know that before the week's over 
you won't put him upon half-salary ? So it's all fair, I tell you. 
Besides, you can't do without that hanimal in the piece no more 
than any of the others ; so pay me you must. 

The manager having no refuge but in compliance with this 
unexpected demand, it is agreed to, and Mr. Bray takes 
his leave. He is presently succeeded by Mr. Dumps, the 
Treasurer. 

Strut. — ^I am glad you are come. Dumps. I am expecting 
Tippleton, and I should wish you to be present when he comes. 
But, how do you like the bill ? 

Dumps. — Hm! Don't know. Wants cutting. Where's the 
use of saying at the bottom of the bill, that on this occasion 
Tippleton will perform, and Snoxell will perform, and so forth, 
when you have already said so in the middle ? 

Strut. — ^The use of it, my dear fellow! Why, look at its 
length ! A reader might forget all that, but for such a reminder 
at the end of it. 

Dumps. — Then, why advertise " The Hatchet of Horror" as a 
new piece, when you know very well it was run off its legs, two 
years ago, over at Fudgeborough. I don't think that's quite 
the thing at the Theatre Royal, Little Pedlington. 

Strut. — ^Hush ! nobody here will be the wiser for it, imless we 
tell 'em. But, I say. Master Tommy ; I have been looking over 
the salary-list : it is awful ! 

* Not without a precedent. 
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Dumps. — 'B.m, hm l^^That wants cutting, at any rate. 

Strut. — ^Then cut Wigs. He's a bad actor — of no us&— and — 
and a troublesome fellow in the company. Pay him a week's 
salary and discharge him. Have you seen the box-book ? How 
does it look ? 

Dumps. — Hm ! Why — that dotCt want cutting. Only thirteen 
places taken. 

iS^ri^.^-Thirteen already! Why, my dear fellow, that's 
glorious. 

Dumps. — ^Hm ! The old set of orderlies : the Cripps's, the 
Stintems, the Snargates. They have all just now written to 
me for orders. 

Strut, — ^To you, also ? Why, ccmfound their impudence ! They 
have applied to me, too ! Secure the best places in my boxes, 

and These be your only patrons of the drama. Biit, see; 

here's a letter from Bellowmore. What think you of it ? 

Dumps. — " Eiffht-tenths of the clear receipts ! " Hm ! Cool. 
Better ask for eleven-tenths. Do no good. Never drew his 
salary. 

Strut. — And what's your opinion of ^? [Tap-tap.'] C(»ne 

in. —My dear Hobbleday, I am exceedingly busy, and can't 
speak to you now. Is it anything very particular you have 
to say ? 

Hobbleday.--^ Oy my dear Strut; nothing. See you are busy. 
No ceremony with roe. How-do, Dumps P Merely called to 
wish you success. Saw your bill. Splendid! All little Ped- 
lington raving about it. Julia Wriggles. Charming girl» I under- 
stand, eh? No doubt of your success. Pooh, pooh ! can't be. 
All the town will come — now, mind, I tell you so. May be sure 
of oMe person, and that's little Jack Hobbleday. Good pair of 
hands, eh ? Well, I see you are busy. Good by6. Wish you 
success. Sure of a bumper. Good bye. Make your fortune, take 
my word for it. — Oh ! I say. Strut : could you just scribble me 
such a thing as an order for two for to-night ? 

Strut. — ^I'm sorry to refuse you, my dear fellow ; but not an 
order of any kind or deseription whatever, will be admitted on 
any account or pretence whatever. However, I'll put your name 
on the free-list for the season. 

Hobbleday. -^Ho I Will you ? Well, now — really — ^vastly kind 
— greatly obliged — most flattering complimeBt, I declare. 
Haven't words to express how much I am obliged. 

Strut. — ^It is but fair, though, to apprize you, that on this 
particular occasion, and on every night of performance throughout 
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the season, the free-list will be altogether, entirely, and totally 
suspended, in toto. 

Hobbleday, — ^No matter. That don't signify. A most flatter- 
ing compliment, nevertheless. Greatly obliged — ^highly flattered. 
Good bye. Strut. Good bye, Damps! 

The manager and his right trusty chancellor of the exchequer 
had scarcely recovered from this interruption, when again they 
were disturbed by a tap at the door, and Mr. Tippletou (who 
bad but just descended from the top of the coach) made his 
appearance. 

Tijopleton, — ^How are you. Strut ? How do. Dumps ? I've a 
complaint. 

Sirut. — ^What ! You have scarcely set foot in the theatre, and 
already you complain? 

2)umps,^-'Rm\ What the deuce can you find to complain 
about P Haven't you the highest salary in the theatre ? 

Tippleton. — ^Yes ; and that's my complaint. Look to my ar- 
ticles. Tippletou is to be paid the highest salary of anybody — 
twenty-five shillings a week. Now, I have discovered that you 
pay Snoxell twenty-five shillings a week, so that mine is no longer 
the higke$t salary. 

Dumps. — Hm ! And how does that affect you ? Snoxell had 
twenty shillings; this season he is advanced to twenty-five. 
Would you have us reduce hb salary for a point of form ? 

Tippletou, — ^No. I'll injure no man — ^no man shall iniure me. 
I'll tell you how the affair may be amicably arranged: raise 
my salary to thirty. There. 

Dumps, — ^Hm ! And where's the money to come from ? As 
it is, we shan't draw up the curtain under nine-pound-eighteen ; 
and cram the house to the roof we can't get more than fifteen 
pounds into it. 

Tippleton, — Don't care. Look to mj articles. Money come 
from ! Who bring the money ? Tragedians ? — No. The come- 
dians bring the money. Who are the comedians ? Bobby Tip- 
pleton aire the comedians, therefore Bobby Tippleton must be 
paid. Don't care. Can go over to Eudgeborough — carte hlaneke 
— ^my own terms— do what I like. 

Strut, — Well; I suppose I must comply. You shall have 
thirty shillings. 

Tippleton. — I'm satisfied. — ^I've a complaint. 

/aw^.— What now ? 

Tippleton. — ^Look at this play-bill. Look to my articles. My 
name to be printed iu the largest-sized letters. See here :— * 
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"All round my Hat;" — ^Tippleton in italic capitals. Miss Julia 
Wriggles in large capitals. — Great respect for Miss Julia 
Wriggles—don't want ner to hold up my train — won't hold up 
her train. Thing must he altered. 

Strut. — ^'Tis a mistake of the printer's : it shall be set right in 
to-morrow's bills. 

Tippleton, — ^I'm satisfied. — ^I've a complaint. 

Strut, — ^Another ! 

Tifpleton. — " Who are you /"* Tippleton and Gigs in one line 
— ^Miss JuHa Wriggles in a line by herself. Great respect for 
Gigs, also ; but Tippleton must stand alone. Offered my own 
terms at Fudgeborough, remember. 

Strut. — ^Well ; that also shall be altered. 

Tijopleton. — ^I'm satisfied. — ^I've a complaint. 

Strut. — And what — ^the — devil— more — can you find to com- 
plain about P 

Tippleton, — YouVe sent me a part in a new piece to study. 

Strut. — ^And a very fine part it is. 

Tippleton. — ^Don't say the contrary ; but I stand to my ar- 
ticles. Willing to oblige ; in these times an actor ought to put 
his shoulder to the wheel ; I put my shoulder to the wheel : so 
if it be a good part, and the very best part in the piece, and I 
happen to like the part, and the part should please me in every 
possible respect, why I have uo objection to 

Dumps. — Hm, hm! But there's no such clause as that in 
your articles, I'll swear ; though there is something about a fine 
for refusing a part. 

Tippleton. — JDon't care for articles. Tines are all very proper 
—never could get through business in a theatre without them : 
— any performer, high or low, who refuses a part, fine himr— all 
right — only you mustn't fine Bobby Tippleton. Scrubs, over at 
Fudgeborough, has offered me 

Strut. — You are a pleasant fellow. Master Bobby ! Now, 
suppose I sign a blank sheet of paper, and allow you to fill it 
up with terms, conditions, and stipulations, entirely according 
with your own wishes — ^will that content you ? 

Tippleton. — Can't say — must look to my articles. Well — ^I'm 

called to rehearsal. Good day. — Stop! I've a compl ^No 

matter : I'll think it over, and let you know by and by. [^Tip- 
pleton withdraws.'] 

Strut. — ^Well, Dumps, what think you of the appearance of 
affairs now.^ 

Bumps. — Hm! I'll tell you what I think: Tippleton and 
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SnCTel>, and Mw. Biggleswade and Miss Wriggles— pnll alto- 
gether as hard as they will — ^won't draw, expenses into the 
nonse. 

iS^m/.— Psha! With snch flattering assnrances — (he points to 
the pile of appUcaiiom for orders)— -oi the support of the worthy 
townspeople; — ^with snch friendly, snch zealous, snch disin- 
terested oo-opefation on the part of the company — ^the Theaxbb 
EoTAL> LiTTUB Pbdlinotoii, mnst sncceed. 

Ihmp9,^15m^ hm^ hm I I wish yoa may get it 



CHAPTER XIL 

Only one place vacant ! Just in time— The Arch-Humbiiff of Little 
Pedlington again— Secrets touching the Dancer and the Debutante — 
Awful consequences of the tittle-tattle of a busy-body: a lady's 
dignified resentment — Irrepai'able loss : death of Rummins — Jubb's 
El^gy thereon : tmaToidable co-incidences of thought — Important 
disUnetioci in the orthography of names — Intimacies of authors and 
aotora with critics: suspicious ?— How to form an opinion: "My 
paper says." 

" Ha^tb you any plaee in the boxes for to-night, sir ? '' inqnired 
I of the box book-keeper. 

" How many do yon want, sir P " inqnired he in retnnir 

"Only one for myself," replied I. 

"Lnckily," continned he, "I have one place, which has just 
been given up." 

"Becaoae," said I, inqniringly, " it was not worth keeping^-* 
seat on a back row at the top of the bonse ? " 

" Beg pardon, sir^ it most Inckily happens to be a seat on the 
first TOW of the centre dress-box." 

" I am fortunate, indeed ! " exclaimed I. ** Yon expect a great 
honse?" 

" Tremendons, sir ! Every place taken." 

N 
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Not having any silver, I tendered a half-sovereign in payment 
for my ticket — ^the price of admission to the boxes being two 
shillings. 

The functionary opened a drawer, /in which there were two or 
three stray shillmgs. He then felt successively, though not 
successfully, in each of his pockets. Upon mjr telling him, in 
reply to his inquiry whether I could oblige him vnth sucn a thkg 
as two shUlings in silver, that I had no silver at all, he expressed 
his regret at having given away all his small money in ehanae, 
[It somehow happened that I saw neither; notes nor gold in his 
drawer]. He then desired a boy to go into the treasury, and see 
whether Mr. Dumps had change for a half-sovereign there. After 
some delay, the boy returned, and accounted for his long absence, 
by stating that he had been obliged to go for change to lawkins's 
Bank. 

That the only vacant place in the house, that place being also 
the very best in it, and that place, again, having fortunateh^been 
relinquished by its first proprietor, should fall to my lot, rormed 
a combination of lucky circumstances, upon which I could not but 
congratulate myself. 

Strolled into Yawkins's library; there I saw my old friend 
Hobbleday. 

"My dear fellow!" exclaimed Hobbleday — "most bap]^, 
most delighted to see you ! When did you arrive P " 

" Last night," replied I. 

"Of course you come to make a stay," said he. 

" Probably I shfjl go away to-morrow," replied I, though not 
intending any such thing. 

"To-morrow! No, no — you vrill stay till Wednesday/* con- 
tinued Hobbleday; " or must ^om positively go to-morrow P " 

" Positively, su:— I shall leave Little Pemington to-mwrrow," 
I answered. 

" That's decided, is it ? " said he. "Well, dear me ! that is 
very provokinc; for I intended to ask you to dine with me on 
Wednesday. However, since you can't, you can't." 

Here the exquisite little humbug was interrupted by Yawkiiis, 
who, after a few words of recognition and of welcome, said, — 

" Ah ! sir, the world has sustained an irreparable loss sinoe 
last you were here. That great luminary, that mastor-spirit, is 
extinguished. The immortal Hummins is dead 1 Died, sir, on 
the first of April last." 

" Dead ! " I exclaimed. " Rummins dead ! " I turned 
and— shall I confess it ? — shed a tear. 
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"And a most extraordinai'j coincidence !" said Hobbleday. 
" Our cockatoo at our Zoological Gardens died on that very same 
day ! Poor Rummins ! We iiad him stuffed ; and there he is 
. on a perch in a glass-case, looking all but alive." 

"StuFd?" exclaimed I. "Simcox Rummins, r.S.A., 
stuffed ! Embalmed (you would say), as an antiquary so learned 
and profound deservedto be." 

"Eummins!" cried Hobbleday; "no, the cockatoo. Ever 
see a stuffed cockatoo ? Most curious thing ! The only one in 
all this place. Come," continued he, taking me by the arm — 
" come with me and see it." 

" I thank you," said I ; "but I cannot at present." 

"But why not ? What is there to prevent you ? " said he. 

" I have not the time to spare, Mr. Hobbleday." 

"Pooh, pooh! it won't take long. Come, now; do come. 
It is not far — ^it will be a nice little walk for us. But why won't 
you go?" 

After enduring twenty more "whjr's" and " what's-your- 
. reasons," I thanked him for his pertinacious politeness, and 
turned to speak to Yawkins. 

" Your theatre has put forth a very attractive bill," said I ; 
at the same time pointing to one which was hanging in the 
shop, and which reached nearly from the ceiling to the &or. 

"Never before, sir," replied Yawkins, "was there such a 
company collected together in Little Pedlington. Why, sir, 
Tippleton is in himself a host; Snoxell is a host; Waddle is a 

host ; Gigs is a host ; Mrs. Biggleswade is a host ; Mrs. ^In 

short, there is scarcely one in the whole company but is singly 
A host." 

" Mademoiselle Sara des Entrechats, who is to dance, is, of 
course, from Paris," said I. 

" Wliy, no ; not exactly from Paris," replied Yawkins ; "she 
comes from Fudgeborough, and her name is Sally Jumps. But, 
Lord, sir ! the connoisseurs of Little Pedlington would as soon 
allow that a woman could dance gracefully and well with a 
wooden leg as with an English name." 

" I say, my dear feUow," said Hobbleday in a half-whisper to 
me (twitching my sleeve, and giving me a knowing wink at the 
same time), " that Mamzell Ontersktw is a charming little girl. 
— Ahem ! — ^I say, my dear fellow ; if you should happen to see a 
certain person in a French bonnet and shawl walkmg about the 
Vale of Health, or a mile or so on the Snapshankroad, arm in arm 
with another certain person — ahem ! — ^who is not very far from you 
N 2 
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at this moment, do you pretend not to notice ns — them, I sLodid 
Lave said." 

I assured Mr. Hobbleday that I was discretion itself. 

Yawkins drew me aside and whispered : — '* To my certain 
knowledge he never spoke to her in his life> sir. She has been 
scarcely three days in the town." 

I made no remark upon this little piece of illustrative in- 
formation, but again turned to the play-bill, saying :— 

'* This Miss Julia Wriggles, whose name occurs so frequently 
in the bill ; who not only acts in tragedy, comedy, and farce, 
sings a song, delivers an address, and dances a broad- sword horn- 
pipe ; but concludes her labours by acting eight parts in one 
piece — ^that is to say, by playing the whole piece herself — ^this Miss 
Julia Wriggles, I say, must be a young lady of pre-eraiiicnt 
ability. Why, to execute well what she has undertaken to per- 
form, would seem to require the combined powers of any sir 
actresses I ever heard of." 

•* A wonderful person indeed, sir," replied Yawkina ; "and a 
great favonrite- '* 

"Favourite! " exclaimed I; "why, this is announced as her 
first appearance ou any stage ! " 

** of the manager's," continued Yawkins, somewhat drily. 

[' But as to a first appearance, sir, I can't say much for that ; for 
it is whispered, in the best-informed circles, that she has been. 
acting these three years past over at Judgeborough. One thing, 
however, is certain, Mr. Strut, the manager, has discharged Mr. 
Wigs, a very promising young actor, for merely saying so ; and 
that, I think, gives an appearance of probability to the thing* 

"Theatrical news travels fast in Little Pedlington," thoumfc I. 

"But she must be a prodigious genius," continued Yawins i 
" for Mr. Strut has opened the theatre chiefly on her account — 
which he would not have done this season unless he had had the 
good fortune to secure her services.'* 

"Fortunate Strut I" thought I. 

"What a charming, domestic creature is poor Mrs. Strut \^ 
said Hobbleday. " I say, Yawkins, you have heard that she 1^ 
determined to sue for a separate maintenance P " 

"Now, really, Mr. Hobbleday," cried Yawkins, "this is too 
bad ! It was I myself who, not an hour ago, mentioned to you, 
in strict confidence, that such a proceeding was probable. I gave 
you no authority to repeat it : yet, no doubt, by this time you 
have trotted all over Little Pedfington to disburthen yourself of 
the information/* 
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"Not I, I assure you, sir," cried Hobbleday, with an air of 
offiended dig^nity ; " not I, sir ; am incapable of such a proceeding. 
Haye mentioned it but to one person — ^to whom it could be no 
secret — ^Mrs. Strut herself/' 

** Impossible ! And you told her you received the report from 
meP" 

" No, sir ; did no/ tell her I received it from you. Bid not 
say, Tawkins told me — pooh, pooh ! have too much tact for that 
—merely said, * I heard it at lawkins's.' " 

*' 80, sir, you left my shop, full pu£P, for the express purpose 

of *' 

■ ** No sir ; not for the purpose. This is how it happened, sir : 
my friend Strut has had the politeness to put my name upon the 
free-list ; but as the free-list is ' Entirely and totally suspended 
in toto* as the bills say, I waited about the stage-door in the 
hope of meetine with somebody who could give me an order. 
Presentlv saw Mrs. Strut. Ck)uld not help saying how soiry I 
was at hearing such a report — should have been a brute if I 
could — and requested an order for two, which she most kindly 
gave me. And that is the whole truth of the matter." 

Hobbleday had not finished speaking when a boy ^ered the 
shop, threw a note down upon the counter, and, without uttering 
a word, went out again. Whilst Yawkins was reading the note, 
Hobbleday said — 

*'0f course, you'll be there to-night. Like to go behind the 
scenes, eh P rll take jrou. Show you the green-room. Intro- 
duce you to all the principal performers. I'll look out for you 
in the theatre. What say you P " 

Becoilecting his promise, upon a former occasion, to introduce 
me to all the eminent people of the place, when, as it afterwards 
appeared, he himself was but slightingly considered by them, I 
declined his kind offer. 

"Here, sir," cried Yawkins, in a voice trembling with rage (at 
the same time holding out the note in on» hand, and striking his 
counter heavily with the other) : " here, Mr. Hobbleday ! these 
are the awful consequences of your busy tittle-tattling ! Listen, 
sir!'' 

Mr. Yawkins read the note, which was in the words follow- 
ing:— 

" Mrs. Strut desires Mr. Yawkins will instantly send in his 
bill for the two cakes of Windsor soap, also the tooth-brush she 
owes him for, as she intends to witharaw her custom from his 
ihop, and give it somewhere where people have enough to do to 
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mind their otcn business without troubling themselves about other 
peoples, Mrs. S. also informs Mr. Y. that she does not intend 
to renew her subscription to his library when her present week 
is out, as people taken np with pleasant conversation naturally 
forget to send new works when bespoke. Mrs. S. also informs 
Mr. Y. that she has struck his name off the free-list of the 
theatre, which she has still a right to do, whatever Mr, T. may 
report to the contrary, Mrs. S. desires Mr. Y. will be sure to 
receipt the bill, as people who trouble themselves so much with 
what does not concern them might forget to scratch it out of their 
books, when paid, and she is not fond of disputes,^* 

Hobbleday did not wait to receive the reproaches which 
Yawkins was preparing to shower upon him ; but, pretending to 
hear himself called by some one who passed the door, he bustled 
out of the shop. 

" That, sir, said Yawkins, " is the most pestilent little gossip 
in the town. A secret runs through him like water throii^h a 
sieve. He is not happy till he has got it, and is miserable till he 
is rid of it. He is worse than forty old women. You cannot 
be sure of the duration of a common acquaintance for a day, if 
he gets between you. He is a sort of cholera in social me ; 
and, when he 'breaks out' in a place, he 'carries off' friend- 
ships by the dozen. Ah ! sir, you ought to be very happy that 
you have no Hobbledays in London." 

" In London," said I — (glad of an opportunity of elevating 
the character of that pretty town in th^ opinion of a Pedling- 
tonian) — " in London, we entertain a virtuous horror of slander, 
scandal, tittle-tattle, and old-apple-woman gossip ; so that iherCy 
sir, a Hobbleday would not be endured ; he could not exist; he 
would fail from the utter want of encouragement." 

" Happy London ! " exclaimed the eminent bibliopolist. 

" Heaven forgive me ! " thought I, reflecting on the enormity 
of my assertion. 

I took up a book which lay on the counter. It was " Jubb's 
Fedlinytonia, a new edition, with additions." The only con- 
siderable addition, however, was an 'Elegy on the Death of 
Rummins.* Here it is. It is remarkable for its sweetness, 
its pathos, its elegiac tenderness; but, by the generality of 
readers, it will, perhaps, be most admired for its originality. 

" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
No more illustrious Eummins shall I see I 
0, Simcox Rummins, senior, F.S.A., 
Why leave the world to darkness and to mo ! 
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In vain thy Jubb thy ' Life and Times * shall write, 
For since, Simcox, thou'rt no longer there 

Tojoin in tiiy biographer's delight. 
He wastes his sweetness on the desert air. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The height which thou, my Rummins, didst attain ! 

AH say in prose what Jubb now sings in rhyme — 
We ne'er shall look upon thy like again. 

A man thou wast to all the country dear ; 

Great was thy learning and profound thy lore ; 
And, passing rich with ninety pounds a vear. 

Thou gav*8t relief that Heaven might bless thy store. 

One mom I miss'd thee on th' accustom 'd hill. 
Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled. 

Ah ! ruthless Death ! and couldst thou Rummins kUl ! 
In wit a man^ simplicity a child. 

Since, then, Tm doom'd my dearest friend to lose, 

In Pedlington no longer stay I can. 
The world is all before me where to chooso— 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! " 

I purchased the volome, thought of the illustrious defunct, 
paid ludf-a-crown — ^and sighed. 

At this moment, Mr. Rummins, son of the ^reat Rummins, and 
editor of the PedHagton newspaper, came mto the shop. He 
was accompanied by a gentleman short and stout. It was 
Waddle, the tragedian ! who was that night to enact 
Growler in the " Hatchet of Horror ! " Rummins, after saying 
a few words to Yawkins, was invited by the latter to stay 
dinner. 

" Can't," replied Rummins ; " I dine with Waddle." 

" Then will you come and sup after the play P" said Yawkins. 

" Can't," again replied Rummins ; " I sup with Waddle." 

The editor was about to quit the shop, when I took the 
liberty of reminding him that, on my former visit, I had had 
tlie honour of an introduction to him at a conversazione at the 
house of his late illustrious father. He condescended to make 
me a remarkably polite bow, and, with becoming dignity, wished 
me good morning, and went away. 

"Upon that same occasion," said I, turning to Yawkins, 
" I had the pleasure also of meeting Miss Cripps, the poetess." 

"At that time, sir," said Yawkins, " Miss Cripps and he were 
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great friends, and she osed to Invite him to all her tea-parties ; 
but since then they have qnarrelled." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed 1 ; " I am sony to hear that. What 
was the cause of the rupture ?*' 

" Why, sir," replied Yawkins, " Miss Cripps wrote some vcrr 
charming verses on the death of the cockatoo in our Zoological 
Gardens ; and Mr. Rummins, in his notice of them, said that 
they were far superior to Milton, but not quite equal to Jubb. 
At this. Miss Cripps took offence, and she has never since 
invited Mr. Rummins to tea. For my own part, I think her in 
the wrong ; for a poem may be very fine, yet inferior to the 
compositions of such a writer as Jubb. And to say the truth. 
Miss Cripps is one of those ladies who are never satisfied with 
anything short of the very top of the tree. However, he is now 
ail in dl with Miss Jane Sorubbs, the lady who writes riddles 
and charades, and things of that sort.'* 

" I had the pleasure of meeting her, too. Pray is she any 
relation of the manager of the Fuc^borough theatre ? '* 

" Not in the least ; and nothing offends n^ more than that it 
should be thought she is. Besides, sir," continued Yawkins, 
with a solemn nod of the head, " Scrubs has only one h in. Jkis 
name, whilst Miss Scmbbs spells hers with two" 

" That's an important and an hononraUe distinction,'' said L 

"Sir, sir, sir," suddenly cried Yawkins, "did you ever see 
Mr. Snoxell off the stage ? " 

" Never," said I ; " which is he P " 

"You see those three gentlemen arm in arm. crossing the 
square," said Yawkins. "The middle one is Mr. Fiat, who 
writes the ' Dictator ;' he on his ridit arm is Mr. Dowlas, autlK>r 
of the melodrama, the ' Hatchet of Bbrror,' which is to be aetod 
to-night ; the gentleman on his left is Mr. Snoxell." 

With becoming admiration I looked at them^ till, by turning a 
comer, they were lost to view. 

" But what is the 'Dictator ?' " I inquired. 

" 0, very true, sir, I remember," replied Yawkins. " When 
last you were here we had but one paper — the * Little Pedlingtcm 
Weekly Observer,' edited by Rummins the Younger, the gen- 
tleman who just now looked in. We have now another — the 
* Little Pedhngton Dictator,' written bv Mr. Fiat. It is a pub- 
lication exclusively devoted to politics, literature, the drama, tl^ 
fine arts, science, political economy, geology, soology, oon- 
chology, pathology, craniology " 

"Stop, stop, for Heaven's sake, Mr, Yawkins," cried I. 
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'* Surely you do not pretend that Mr. Eiat himself writes upon 
all those subjects ?" 

" Indeed, but I do, sir," replied he ; " and upon all with 
equal knowledge, taste, and judgment. In his criticisms upon 
acting, he is, for tragedy, a Snoxellite ; for comedy, a Tipnle- 
tonian. Eummins, on the contrary, is a Waddleite and a 
Gigsite. What they will say about Miss Julia Wriggles is a 
mystery ; but my own private opinion is, that Rummms, being 
a friend of the manager's, the * Observer ' will be all on her side ; 
whilst Fiat, who (between ourselves, sir) is said to be over head 
and ears in love with little Laura Dobs — ^a pretty little girl who 
sings in the choruses — will be against her." 

"And pray, Mr. Yawkins," inquired I, "which, in your 
opinion, is the greater actor of the two : Snoxell or Waddle P" 

" Why, really, sir," replied he, " that is a question which it is 
utterly impossible to answer. When I had but one paper to 
read (*The Observer') I was convinced that Waddle was the 
better; but since *The Dictator' has been established, which 
gives the preference to Snoxell, I am greatly perplexed." 

" But have you no opinion of your own P " inquired I, with 
aome degree of astonishment. 

With an appearance of equal astonishment Yawkins echoed 
—"An opinion of my own? Bless me, sir, what an extraor- 
dinary question ! Where is the use of reading a newspaper if 
one is tp'1)e at the trouble of thinking for oneself after all P No, 
no, siv; we are not such fools in Little Pedlington as that comes 
to : and h^kppy are they who are content to read but one paper, 
for, m^&m, case, they know exactly tcAat to think." 
:', .^^'^en," said I, "you Pedlingtonians are very wise people. 
Far different is it with us in London. There, no one is news- 
paper-led ; and such a phrase as * But my paper sajs,' is never 
neard. Well ; I wish you good morning, Mr. Yawkins. I shall 
go to the theatre this evening. To-morrow I will write to my 
friends what /think of the performances; and at the same time 
send them the criticisms both of the 'Observer' and the 
'Dictator.'" 

I returned to Scorewell's ; took a hasty dinner ; and at half- 
past five — the performances being to commence at six o'clock 
precisely — proceeded to the Theatee Royal, Little Ped- 

LIHGTON. 
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CHAPTER XIII* 

" And Sessions-papers tragedize my style." 

Bramstone's 3fan of TasU, 

TiiE OPENINQ NIGHT — Impartial criticism intended : how attainable — 
Exemplary architect: singular accuracy of a building-estimate— 
Useful knowledge for the rising generation — On crowdS — Unprece- 
dented conduct of a box-opener—Oonversation with Hobbleday con- 
cerning London theatricfds — Destitute condition of the Ijondon 
actors deplored : their emigration defensible — Cliques and coteries— 
Miss Scrubbs's latt — ^The " Encore '* [query] nuisance — Great recep- 
tion of Miss Julia Wrigg;les : the Wreath [query] humJbuff — Analysis 
of the '* Hatchet of Horror," with remarks thereon, passim — Its 
morality, and the beneficial effects of this school of Drama on the 
lower orders insisted upon — Symptoms of party feeling : Speeches 
of Snoxell and Waddle — ^The terms "Original" and "Domestic" 
explained — Discriminating compliment : the Call-for-actors [query] 
nuisance — Summary of the performances. 

Monday night — Quabter past eleven. — Just returned from 
the theatre. Now, whilst the impression of all that I have 
witnessed is strong upon my mind, I will transfer it to the pa^ 
of my journal. I shall claim for my record a reliance on its 
fidelity and impartiality, for I have not the honour of a personal 
acquaintance with Snoxell or with Waddle ; I dine neither with 
Tippleton nor with Gigs, nor do I sup with either Mrs. Biggles- 
wade or Miss Julia \^iggles ; I never spoke to Mr. Dowlas, the 
author; I know not Mr. Strut, the manager; have no desire to 
come out at his theatre, or to go in — ^without paying for my 
admission ; moreover, never having perpetrated a dramatic work, 
I have no " acceptation " to hope for, no " rejection " to fear — 
the contrary of all or any of which circumstances might, possibly, 
give a slight bias to my statements. Not being a critic by pro- 
fession, it would, of course, be presumptuous in me to make the 
smallest claim to infallibility ; my opinions, therefore, may be 
open to objection, honest though they be; but what I state 
as fact, is fact, and this I will maintain, even though sach high 

♦The five chapters in this volume, upon the Little Pedlington 
theatricals, were written prior to the month of April, 1837. 
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authorities as Mr. Eiat, of the " Little Pedlington Dictator," 
and Mr. Rummiiis, of the "Little Pedlington Weekly Observer," 
should combine to gainsay me. 

Formerly (according to the Guide Book) the performances 
took place "in a commodious outhouse belonging to Mr. Snig- 
gjerston, the brewer, tastefully fitted up for the occasion;" but 
since my last visit here, an elegant theatre has been erected. It 
is the work of Mr. Snargate, the celebrated architect of this 
place, and does infinite credit to his taste and skill. According 
to a minute estimate made by that gentleman, it was to cost 
exactly £671. 15«. 7 id. ; and the estimate havmg been formed 
with tne accuracy for which Mr. Snargate is upon all occasions 
distinguished, the edifice, when finished, actudly cost no more 
than £1,343. 11*. 3|^. — 0^ one farthing more than double the 
sum originally required ! Tnis money was raised in shares of five 
pounds each, for which the subscribers were to receive five per 
cent, interest-— when they could get it — and nothing more. And it 
is gratifying to be enabled to add, that (such is the prosperous 
state of theatricals in Little Pedlington !) the latter condition is 
punctually fulfilled. 

" Tremendous ! Every place taken ! " was the reply I received 
this morning to my question to the box book-keeper, as to whether 
he expected a full house. This information, in addition to the 
notification at the foot of the play-bill, that the free-list would be 
suspended, and that not an order would be admitted, induced me 
to be at the theatre by half-past five precisely, the hour appointed 
for the opening of the doors ; for, although I had paid for, and 
secured, a place on the front row of the centre dress-box, I pru- 
dently bonsidered that, in case of a rush, my precaution might be 
of but little avail. I did not repent the resolution I had taken ; 
for, on arriving at the theatre, which was not yet opened, 1 
found crowds assembled at the doors. At the pit-door 1 counted 
^re persons, at the gallery seven, whilst at the box-entrance was 
a dense mass, composed of no fewer than eighteen or (I think I 
rxm venture to say) twenty. 

Poachinff, smuggling, highway-robbery, and murder, being the 
staple of the principal piece to be acted, I need scarcely say that, 
of the seven persons collected at the gallery-door, six were 
children, girls and boys, of from ten to twelve years of age, 
aspirants for the honours of the hulks and the halter. 

• " Sweet the task 
To teach the young idea how to shoot ! " 
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It seems to be the principle of a crowd, whether large or 
small, wheneyer or for whatever purpose collected, to make each 
other as uncomfortable as they can. If fifty people are aaseoi- 
bled at the entrance to a place which they know to be capable of 
accommodating five thousand, they will squeeze, jostle, shov^ ; 
push forwards, backwards, sideways; they will do anvthingbut 
stand still, although perfectly convinced the;^ can " take nothing^ 
by their motion" — save a few needless bruises or a broken rib. 
I never but once heard a satisfactory reason for this propensity. 
" Pray, sir,'' said a person who till that moment baa been toe 
backmost of a crowd, to another who had just joined it — " Pray, 
sir, have the kindness not to press upon me ; it is unnecessary, 
since there is no one behind to press upon you !" " But there 
may be, presently," said the other; "besides, sir, wbere's the 
good of being in a crowd if one mayn't shove?" The good 
people here seemed to be of the same opinion; for the five who 
were assembled at the pit-door (which, by the bye, is quite wide 
enough to allow conveniently of one person entering at a time, 
if they would but take the matter coolly), were jostling, squeez- 
ing, and kicking each other, as vigorously as if their lives de- 
pended upon who should be first. 

But the great straggle was at the box-entrance, which is 
between the other two. When the door — for there is but one, 
though of double the width of the last mentioned — when the 
door was thrown open, the rush was overwhelming. Little Jack 
Hobbleday was in the midst of the crowd ; and, fairly carried off 
his legs, squeezed upwards and turned round by the pressure, 
he was borne along with his head above the others, and back 
foremost. An idea of the intensity of the pressure will be best 
conveyed in the words of Hobbleday himself. Gasping for 
breath, he cried, "This is awful! Tremem^tuMK^ .' Shall be 
squeezed as flat as a pancake ; pooh, pooh ! know I shall. 
Never saw such a crowd in Little Pedlington since the day I 
was born !" I followed the stream and entered. That turning 
to the left, I did the same. A voice proceeding from a head 
ensconced in a sort of pigeon-hole in the wall on the opposite 
(the right-hand) side, cried, " Orcfer* this way!" There was a 
simultaneous rush of the whole party in that direction, and I was 
left standing alone. "Money this way!" exclaimed another 
voice issuing from a similar hole on the left-hand side. There I 
presented the ticket which I had purchased in the morning, and 
was admitted. I thought this arrangement judicious, for there 
was not a soul at the pay-door to incommode me. 
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I took mj seai. Presentlr I heard the voice of Hobbledaj. 
He was conversing, in an under tone, with the box-opener. 

'^ Every place taken, I assure yon, sir," said the latter. 

" Pooh, pooh ! my dear Jobs," said Hobbleday, " but you must 
find a seat for me. There " (pointing to the bench on which I 
was sitting), " there, next to that gentleman. Particular friend 
of mine. Expects me. Something of great importance to talk 
about." 

" Quite impossible, Mr. Hobbleday," said Jobs ; "every place 
in that box is taken and paid for." 

** Come now, my dear Jobs," continued the unextinguisbable 
Hobbleday, "see what you can do for me; and when your 
benefit comes — ahem !— you^'ll know where little Jack Hobble* 
day is to be found." 

** !First company !" csried Jobs, throwing open the box-door : 
" Mr. Hobbleaay's place : front row." And Mr. Hobbleday took 
his seat beside me. 

"Glad to meet pm of all people," said my old acquaintance. 
"Well, here we arc in whole skins. What a crush! At one 
time thought I should give up the ghost. Worse in»de the 
house than out. Such a crush at the firee door ! Lucky for vou, 
you paid — you escaped it. Miss Cripps got one of her snarp 
elbows stuck so deep in my ribs, I thought I felt it coming 
thirough on the other side~~did, as I hope to be saved. Never 
get in the way of a woman with sharp elbows, if you can help it. 
Too bad of the manager, though ! He ought to be ashamed of 
himself for not making some better arrangement for the accom- 
modation of parties who come with orders. Pve a great mind to 
write a letter to the 'Dictator' about it, and sign myself As 
Indepenbsnx Pla.y-gob»." 

" You will have half the town on your side, sir," said I. 

Hobbleday made no reply to this, but looking round the house 
said, in a tone of triumph, " Well, what think you of our new 
theatre?" 

" I cazmot judge of it by comparison," replied I, " for I never 
had the good fortxtne to see the old one ; but it is a pretty little 
theatre." 

"Pretty! — Little!" exclaimed Hobbleday; "you mean 
splendid, immense ! Why, it is more than double the size of 
Sniggerston's out-house, in which the company used to perform ! 
Litfle-! — It will hold nearly three hundred people. Little, 
indeed ! Complaint generally is, that it is too large — that one 
can neither see nor hear so well as in the old one. But the fact 
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PREFACE. 



Pope, in his Advertisement to the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
says : " Many will know their own pictures in it ; but I have, 
for the most part, spared their names, and they may escape being 
laughed at if they please." 

I cannot say so much for the record of my two visits to Little 
Pedlington : " many will know their own pictures in it," but that 
will be owing to no skill of mine in the art of portraiture, but 
simply to the circumstance of my having adopted the inexpert 
sign-painter's expedient, and named them outright. Having no 
motive for concealment, I have concealed nothing ; and I here 
declare in the face of the whole world. Little Pedlington not 
excepted, that Hobbleday is Hobbleday ; Bummins, Rummins ; 
Daubson, Daubson ; Piat, Piat ; Strut, Strut ; Miss Cripps, Miss 
Cripps; Tippleton, Tippleton — ^and so of the rest. Had I 
fastidiously taken refuge in such poetical personifications as 
Humbug, Quackery, Morbid Vanity, Cant, Puffery, Affectation, 
Unmitigated Selfishness, and others, the Pedlingtonians them- 
selves would have seen through the hollow device, and applied 
those abstractions with tolerable precision; whilst certain 
wicked-minded Londoners might have distributed them amongst 
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their own acquaintance, each according to his fancy— a danger 
particularly to be avoided, 

I am less anxious concerning incidents and events, which I 
have accurately narrated ; the habits and manners of the great 
mass of Little Pedlingtonians, and their amusements in public 
and private, which I have faithfully described; their Theatricals, 
some branches of their Literafture, and some portions of their 
Critical Press ; of all which I have treated largely, as becomes 
their importance, and exhibited many specimens for (as I trust) 
imitation ; — concerning all these I am less anxious : and should 
any ingenious reader choose to amuse himself by imaginiiig 
parallels to them elsewhere, he is at perfect liberty to do so. 

Little Pedlington I first visited as long ago as July, 1835 ; and 
notes of that, and of a subsequent visit, were published, from 
time to time, between that period and January of the present 
year. In arranging the papers for publication collectively, it 
became necessary to add, to alter, and to retract; yet, notwith- 
standing great care in the work, I fear I have to apologize for 
some few trifling, though almost unavoidable, repetitions. 

Li the course of these volumes are so many allusions to the 
"Guide Book,"* that for the assistance of such readers as are 
unacquainted with it, and to whom, consequently, those allusions 
would be unintelligible, it has been deemed expedient that it 
should be inserted in the Introduction ; they, therefore, who, by 
its aid, or haply, by a visit to the place, are already familiar with 
the history and localities of Little Pedlington, will pardon its 
re-appearance in favour of those who are less fortunate. 

* Once already rtf-pubHshed in ** Sketches and Recollections." 
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FEETACX. V 

Cant, Puffery, Humbug, and Quackery, words wMch I have 
already used, are, undoubtedly, very ugly words ; but, as is the 
case with some faces, their ugliness is fully redeemed by their 
expressiveness. The qualities which they represent I detected — 
must I confess it ? — even in Little Pedlington. I have taken the 
liberty to laugh at them. Should the reader kugh with me, I 
shall be satisfied* 

J. P. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Felix Hoppy, Esq., Master of the Ceremonies at Little 
Pedlington, has conferred upon the world in general, and upon 
me in particular, a never-sufficiently-to-be-appreciated favour, by 
the publication of the Little jPedlington Guide. At the 
approach of the summer season, — that season when London (and 
smce the pacification of Europe, all England) is declared to be 
unendurable by all those who fancy that they shall be happier 
anywhere than where they happen to be, and who possess the 
means and the opportunity oi indulging in the experiment of 
chan£^e of place ; at the approach of that season, this present, I 
found myself, like Othello, " perplexed in the extreme." The 
self-proposed question, " And where shall I go thisjeax?" I 
could not answer in any way to my satisfaction. I had visited, 
as I believed, every spot in Europe which celebrity, from some 
cause or other, had rendered attractive. I had climbed many 
thousands of feet up Mont Blanc, and stood on the very summit 
of Greenwich Hill; I had " swam on a gondola" at Venice, and 
"patienced" in a punt at Putney; had found my way through 
the dark and tangled forests of Germany, and lost it in the 
Maze at Hampton Court ; bathed in the changing waters of the 
Rhone, and floundered in the consistent mud of Gravesend: 
beheld the fading glories of old Rome, and the rising splendours 
of New Kemp Town ; I had heard the Miserere performed in 
the Sistine Chapel, and the hundred-and-fourth psalm sung by 
the charity boys in Hampstead church ; I had seen the Raphaels 
at Florence, the Correggios at Dresden, the Rembrandts at 
Rotterdam, and the camera-obscura at Margate ; I had tasted of 
caviare on the shores of the Black Sea, and of white-bait on the 
banks of Blackwall ; I had travelled on a Russian sledge and in 
a Brentford omnibus; I had been everywhere (in Ilurope-— 
the boundary of all my travelling projects), done everything. 
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2 LITTLE PBDLINGTON. 

seen everything, heard everything, and tasted of everything. 
Novelty and change of scene are tne idle man's inducements to 
travel : for me there remained neither : I was — to use a melan- 
choly phrase I once heard feelingly uttered by a young nobleman 
who had not then attained his twentieth year — blase sur tout! 
Still the unanswerable question recurred — ^^kxidi where shall I 
go ^^w year?" 

As for the hundredth time I exclaimed, " And where shall I 
go this year ? " a packet was sent to me by my bookseller, who 
has a general order to supply me with all voyages, travels, 
journeys, tours, road-books, guides, and atlases, as soon as 
published. The parcel contained new editions of "Denham's 
Travels in Africa," of '* Humboldt's in South America," and of 
" Parry's Voyages;" together with, just published, and almost 
wet from the press, " The Stranger's Guide through Little Ped- 
lingtoD, by Eelix Hqppy, Esq., M.C." Throwing aside the 
rest as unimportant to my present purpose, I, on the instant^ 
perused this last. 

I was much pleased with the amiable understancting that 
seemed to exist between this and all other guide-books which I 
had ever consulted. It is but altering the name of the place in 
the title-page, as occasion may require, and the tsame book will 
carry you very creditably through every watering-place in 
England. You have in each a High Street, and a North Street, 
and a Crescent ; a parish church, a poor-house, and a charity 
school; the best supplied market in the kingdom; the most 
highly-talented apothecary in Europe ; the most learned parson 
in Christendom ; the most obliging circulating^library-keeper in 
the known world; the most accommodating mistress of a board- 
ing-house in the universe ; and the most salubrious of climates, 
adapted to the cure of every imaginable disorder and to the. 
improvement of every possible constitution. It is true that the 
traidesmen recommended to you by one Guide-book are severally 
named Scarsnell, Larkins, and Simcoe, (the town's-peonle 
usually consisting of ramifications of about three families;) whilst 
by another you are referred to nothing but Tupfords, Ruffens, 
and Whiffnells. This certainly is a remarkable difference, but it 
is the only one which I could ever discover in these polite Cice- 
roni ; all other points, or, at least, nineteen out of every twenty, 
being notices of precisely the same things in precisely the same 
language, and the twentieth hardly ever worth the trouble of a 
distinction. But here is Mr. lioppy's :-— 
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THE STRANGERS GUIDE 

TBBOUQH 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON: 

COMPEMIKO 

ITS HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO 
THE PRESENT TIME; 

TOOETHBR WITH AN ACCOUNT OV 

^t» ^vixf{Xttim, €nmBituB, ^xmumtvdB, ^tfmtwains, fcL, 

ALSO A DESCRIPTION OF ITS ENVIRONS. 

BY FELIX HOPPY, Esq. 

Master of the Ceremonies, 

EMBELLISHED WITH POUR ELEGANT BNORAVINGS, OP THE PARISH 

PUMP, THE REV. JONATHAN JUBB, THE VALE OP HEALTH, 

AND THE EXTKN8IVB NEW BUBYINO-QROUND. 



* HaU, Pkdlingtonia 1 Hail, thou favoured spot ! 
What's good is found in thee j what's not, is not. 
Peace crowns thy dwellings. Health protects thy fieldSf 
And Plenty all her cornucopia yields." 

P£dlinotonia : a Descriptive Poem by the Rev. J, Jubh, 



JAMES YAWKINS, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
183—. 
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HISTORY. 



The Universal Deluge, which transformed the variegated and 
smiling face of our terrestrial globe into one unvaried and mono- 
tonous mass of the aqueous element, and which, in its ruthless and 
unpitying course, overwhelmed and swallowed up cities, empires, 
ana nations, sparing neither the monarch's palace nor the peasant's ' 
hut ; and which bowed down alike the gentle hill and the giant 
mountain, rooting up not only the tender plant of the garden, but - 
also the mighty oak of the forest ; and which, unlike the genial 
and beneficial showers of spring, which beneficently foster the 
fruits of the earth for the use of man ; but which, more like the 
raging cataract, converted our rolling planet into one wide, vast, 
waste of waters, disfigured also the lair spot on which now stands 
the town of Little Pedlington. 

But to descend to a later period. 

Little Pedlington (or, as it has at various times been written, 
Peddle-le-town, Peddle-in-town, Piddletown, Peddletown, and 
Peedletown), (it is now invariably called by its more euphonious 

appellation of Pedlington), is situated in the county of , at 

the distance of — miles from London. And here, reflecting on 
these successive changes, we cannot refrain from quoting that apt 
line of the Swan of Avon,* — 

** Each doth suffer a sea change." 

But to proceed. 

Of the extreme antiquity of this place there can be no doubt, 
for our ingenious townsman, Simcox Rummins, Esq., E.S.A., has 
clearly proved, in his learned and elaborate Essay on that subject 
(a few copies of which may still be obtained by an early applica- 
tion to Mr. Yawkins, Bookseller, Market Square), that the iden- 
tical ground on which the present town is built existed long prior 
to the invasion of Britain by Julius Csesar ! And, if rarther 
proof were wanting, it might oe adduced in an ancient coin, dug 
up about thirty years ago by some workmen, who were employed 
in removing Hob's Pound, which formerly stood at the north- 
east corner of South Street, and of which the curious visitor may 
still discover some faint traces. Of such antiquity is this precious 

We need not inform our poetical readers that we allude to tho 
ortal Shakspcaro. 
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AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 5 

relic, that one side of ifc is worn perfectly smooth, whilst, on the 
other, nothing more can be perceived than the almost impercep- 
tible ontline of two heads, and these remains of the legend, which 
have baffled the attempts of the most profound antiquaries to 
determine to which epoch of Roman greatness to refer it : 

GUL— US ET M— Itr- 

The sneers of a certain bookseller not a hundred miles from South 
Street, who has published what he calls a Pedlington Guide, and 
who describes the coin as nothing more than a WilJiam-and-Mary's 
shilling, we treat with the contempt they deserve. It is in ttie 
possession of the eminent gentleman we have already mentioned, 
who, with his well-known liberality, is always happy to oiffer it to 
the inspection of intelligent visitors, who will know how to decide 
between the ignorant assertion of a Sn-gg-rst-n and the opinion of 
a Rummins ! 

During the Civil Wars between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, as well as in the later conflicts between Charles and 
the Parliament, indeed, in every case where courage and wisdom 
were called into action — 

" that dissension should our land divide ! " 

Pedlingtonia. 

it doe^ not appear, from any positive record, that our town took 
any part ; — but who can doubt that it did ? " The fortifications," 
(see RttrnmiHs,) " if any did ever exist, must long since have been 
demolished, for not the slightest traces of any are to be found. 
I must, however, except the ditch which traverses the north end 
of High Street, and which, although it now be drjr, and so nar- 
row as to allow of one's stepping across it, must, if ever it had 
been a military work, have been so wide and deep as to be capable 
of containing a considerable quantity of water. Nor must 1 con- 
ceal the fact that, not many years ago, two sioord-blades and a can- 
non-hall were therein discovered : these are now in my possession." 
The testimony of so impartial a writer to the prowess of the Ped- 
lingtonians cannot be too highly valued ; nor must their modesty 
recoil if we again quote the unnvalled poem from whence we have 
extracted our motto : — ' 

" Fair are thy daughters^ and thy sons how brave ! 
No Pedlingtoman (ier mil he a slave. 
Friend to his country, and bis King's well-wisher. 
At Glory's call he'll serve id the militia." 
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6 LITTLB FEDLmCTON. 

But it is only of late years that Little Pedlington has assumed its 
present importance, and justified its claims to be ranked amongst 
those towns and cities which adorn and dignify the British em- 
pire ; and, if it yield the palm for extent and splendour to the 
metropolis of England,* it will confess itself second to no other 
for antiquity, beauty, and salubrity ; nor need it fear to enter the 
lists in honourable competition with tf»y, for the meed due to in- 
tellect and refinement, coasting, as it does, of possessing in its 
bosom a Rummim and a Jubh, a few copies of whose unrivalled 
and truly classical Poem, called Pedmngtonia, descriptive of 
the beauties of the place, may still be had at Yawkins's Library, 
^ price 2^. with a plate, and for which an early application is ear- 
nestly recommended. 

"We have no hesitation in declaring it as our impartial opinion 
tbat, for claasic purity of taste and style, nothing, since the days of 
^Pope, has appeared worthy of comparison with this Poem : it is truly 
Doric. Witnout intending to decry B-r-n, C-mpb-11, M — re, R-g-rs, 
or Sc-tt, we will venture to prophesy that this work will operate a 
reform in the public taste, bring back poetry to what it ought to he, and 
obtain for its author a deathless fame. We are proud to say it is 
the production of our highly-gifted Curate and townsman, the Rev. 
Jonathan Jubb." — See Vie Pedlington Weekly Observer , June llth. 

THE TOWN. 

The entrance to Little Pedlington from the London road is by 
High Street, and presents to the astonished eye of the visitor an 
aspect truly imposing; nor will the first impression thus created 
be easily obliterated from the "mind's eye."f On one side, after 
passing between two rows of well-grown elms, stands Minerva 
Mansion, a seminary for young ladies, kept by Miss Jubb, sister 
of the Eev. J. Jubb, under whose able supermtendence is Birch 
House, in the Crescent, a seminiury for young gentlemen, the 
terms of both of which may be had at Yawkins's Library ; and 
on the other, the view is met by the Green Dragon Inn, kept by 
Mr. Scorewell, whose politeness and attention are proverbial, and 
where travellers may be sure of meeting with every accommoda^ 
tion on very reasonable terms. 

Passing along, we come to East Street, West Street, North 
Street, and South Street, so named from the several directions 
they take (see Rtmmim), all converging into a focus, designated 

* London. f Shakspeare. 
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Markefc Sqpore (now one of the lasbionable promsnades), the 
market having formerly been held on the identical spot now occu- 
pied by the New Pump ; of which more in its proper place. 

But, if we are at a loss to which of these noble streets to give 
the preference, whether for regularity or cleanliness, in wbat terms 
shall we describe the Crescent P Well ma^ it be said, that English- 
men aire prone to explore foreign countries ere yet they are ac- 
quainted with their own ; and many a one will talk ecstatically 
of the marble palaces of Venice and Hercukneum, who is ignorant 
of the beauties of Little Pedlington. The Crescent, then, is at 
the end of North Street, and is so called from the peculiarity of 
its form (we are again indebted to Rummins)^ it bein^ somewhat 
in the shape of a ludf-moon. It consists of twenty-iour houses, 
mansions we might say, uniformly built of bright red bricks, 
whic^ when thB svn is full upon them, are of dazzling brilliancy. 
There are bow-windows to all the edifices ; and each having a light 
green door with a highly-polished brass knocker, three snow-white 
steps forming the ascent, an effect is produced which to be ad- 
mired need only to be seen, and which, though some other places 
may perhaps equiJ, none certainly can surpass. 

We cannot (^it the Crescent without calling the attention of 
the Hterary pilgrim to the second house from the left-hand comer, 
No. 2d. Thbbe lives Jubb ! 

^ A Bomathing inward tells me that my name 
May shine ooospicuoua in the rolls of Fame ; 
The traveller here his pensive brow may rub. 
And softly sigh, ' Here dwelt the tuneful Jubb.*" 

PfiULINGTONIA. 



THB BOAEDING-HOUSES, LIBRARIES, PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 

Proceed we bow to matters which, albeit of less stirring in- 
terest» axe yet not devoid of pleasure and utility. And first, to 
the • 

BOARDING-HOUSES. 

The principal Boarding-house is kept by Mrs. Stintum, and is 
delightfullj; situated No. 17, Crescent. This excellent establish- 
ment Gombanes degance with comfort, and nothing can exceed the 
care and attention of the proprietress to her guests, who wiU find 
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under her fostering anspices all that their own homes wonld afford. 
This house is always thronged with the most elegant compaDj. 

Mrs. Starvnm's Boarding-house, which yields to none for com- 
fort, and which for elegance few can excel, is most beautifully 
situated No. 11, South Street. The attention and assiduity of 
Mrs. Starvum are proverbial. As none but the haut ton are re- 
ceived here, we need not add, that visitors will not find a defi- 
ciency in any of those comforts and conveniences which they 
have been accustomed to in their own houses. 

LIBRARIES. 

Yawkins's Library, in Market Square, has long been known to 
the frequenters of Little Pedlington ; and, if an excellent collec- 
tion of books, urbanity, all the new publications, attention, dl 
sorts of choice perfumery, tooth-brushes, dispatch in the execu- 
tion of orders, Tunbridge-ware, &c.,. &c., all at the most moderate 
prices, can claim the sxSfrages of the public, we have no hesita- 
tion in requesting their patronage of Mr. Yawkins. 

Nor should we be just in failing to recommend Snargate's 
long-established Library in High Street. Here vriU subscribers 
be iumished with both old and new publications with the utmost, 
readiness, and with a politeness highly creditable to the 
proprietor. And, if moderate charges for Tunbridge-ware, 
perfumery of the best quality, &c., &c., &c., are a desideratum, 
Mr. Snargate will be certain of an ample share of support. Here 
also is the Post-office. 

There is also (as we are told) a minor establishment in Market 
Street, kept by a person of the name of Sniggerston, the pub- 
lisher of a would-be Pedlington Guide. It would ill become its to 
speak of the work itself, which abounds in errors of the grossest 
kmd, and will be found altogether useless to the traveller ; but of 
the establishment we are bound in fairness to say, that nothing 
can be urged against it, as we are informed that it is resorted to 
by some of the respectable trades-people of the town, and 
the FABMEKS and country-folks on Market-days, 

THE THEATRE. 

From time immemorial the drama has been a chief source of 
amusement to the intellectual and the enlightened; nay, the 
Greeks and ilomans patronized this innocent refuge from the 
busy cares of life; and it is beyond dispute that theatres were to 
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be found in the kingdoms both of Koune and Athens. No 
wonder is it, therefore, that Little Pedlington shonld languish 
for a fitting temple for the reception of Thalia and Melpomene ;* 
and that lawkins's timber-yard should be contemplated as a 
convenient site for its erection. Mr. Snargate, the architect, has 
already executed a plan for a theatre, which will, in every 
respect, be worthy of our town: toe need say no more; and 
Messrs. Yawkins, Snargate, and Co., our obliging bankers, have 
liberally consented to receive subscriptions for that purpose. 
At present, Mr. Strut's inimitable company, from Dunstable, 
perform in a commodious outhouse belongmg to Mr. Sniggerston, 
the brewer, which is tastefully fitted up for the occasion. Ere 
long, however, we hope to receive the facetious Tippleton, the 
heart-rending Snoxell, and the versatile and incomparable Mrs. 
Biggleswade, in an edifice more becoming their high deserts. 

YAWKINS'S SKITTLE-GROUND. 

Nor should the lover of skittles and the fine arts fail to visit 
this place. On entering, he is astonished at beholding, at the 
further extremity, a Grenadier, with firelock and fixed bayonet, 
standing, as it were, sentry. " What ! " he involuntarily exclaims, 
" the military in these peaceful retreats ! " But, on nearer 
approach, he discovers it to be — ^what ? — ^incredible as it may 
seem, nothing more than a painted canvass ! Such is the illusion 
of art ! Eor this unrivalled work we are indebted to the pencil 
of Mr. Daubson, portrait-painter, ^o. 6, West Strfeet, where 
likenesses are taken in a superior style at five shillings to one 
guinea, and profiles done in one minute, at only one shilling 
each. 

Yet, will it be believed ! a certain jealous body of artists, in 
London, refused to exhibit this production, now the pride of 
Little Pedlington ! Such is the force of jaundiced envy ! Well 
might our " tuneful Jubb" thunder out the satire, which, should 
it demolish them, it will be well for modest merit, like our 
Danbson's, and they will have no one to thank for it but 
themselves. 

" ' Where seek him * (cries th' astonish*d stranger here), 
' Who drew this ail-but breathing Grenadier ? ' — 

Not where, in academic pride, we see 

Sir David Wilkie and Sir Martin Shee, 



* The Goddesses of Tragedy and Comedy. 
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10 LITTLE FEDUNGTON 

Briggs, Phillips, Landseer, Piokersglll, and, yea ! 

Turner J and K. B. Beinagle, R.A. 

His works they hide in darksome nook, while they 

Exhibit theirs in all the blaze of day ; 

His hang they high upon their highest wall, ' 

Or, such their envy ! lubng them, not at alL 

Stand forth, my Daubson, matchless and alone ! 

And to the world in general be it known 

That Pedlingtonia proud proclaims thee for her own ! 

Pedlingtonia. 



INNS. 



ir own ! " ) 



Of the inns, we have already mentioned the Green Dragon. 
No way inferior to it for accommodation, civility, and reason- 
able charges, i^ Stintum's Golden Lion in East Street ; and 
truth compels us to pass the same encomium upon the Butterfly 
and Bullfinch, in Market Street, kept by Snargate. 

BATHS. 

That immersion in water, or, as it is commonly called, bathing, 
was practised, both for health and cleanliness, by the ancients, is 
clearly proved by the existence of baths in Home, still bearing 
the names of the emperors for whose use they were constructed 
— emperors long since crumbled into dust ! But baths, properlv 
so called, were reserved for the use only of the great ; the mid- 
dling and lower classes plunging (sucn is the opinion of our 
learned townsman, Rummins) into the Tiber.* Our town, how- 
ever, can boast of two establishments, to which all classes may 
resort ; and if we hesitate to say that Mrs. Hawkins's hot and 
cold baths. No. 22, West Street, are nnequalled for comfort and 
cleanliness, it is only because we must, m justice, admit, that 
nothing can exceed the cleanliness and comfort to be found at 
the cold and hot baths kept by Widow Sniggerston, No. 14, 
Market Square. 

THE MARKET. 

The Market is in Market Street, which (as Rummins has in- 
geniously observed in his Antiquities of Little Fedlin^ton, a 
work which no traveller should be without) appropriately derives 
its name from that circumstance. This edifice is well worthy 

* A river in Borne. 
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the inspection of the canons. It is an oblong building, tnih a 
roof, wnich effeetnaily protects the various articles exposed for 
sale from the inclemencies of the weather. Formerlj, the market 
was held ia the open air, to the great inconvenience of both pur- 
chaser and vendor, as well as to the injury of property ; when it 
struck the intelligent mind of our townsman, Mr. Snargate, the 
builder fto whose patriotic exertions we are indebted for the pre- 
sent edince), that an enclosed building would at once obviate all 
those inconveniences — an example wmch, we doubt not, will be 
followed in other parts of the kingdom. A subscription was 
soon raised for the purpose; and the Market of Little Ped> 
lin^ton now stands an eternal monument to his fame. Here are 
stalls for the sale of the finny tribe, the feathered creation, the 
produce of the earth, &c., &o^ all separate Jrom each other ; and 
m such abundance, and so reasonable, that, not onl^ for occa- 
sional visitors, but for the continual residence of families, espe- 
cially of limited incomes, we should recommend this place as 
preferable to any other in Enghmd. 

CURIOSITIES, ETC. 

A few years ago, the Stocks, which, had stood, time imme- 
monal, at the church door, were removed, and the present Cage 
was substituted in their place. Mr. Bummins, however, with 
praiseworthy zeal, anxious to preserve a relic of the venerable 
machine which had confined the legs of so many generations of 
offenders, petitioned the competent authorities of the town for 
leave to place one of the sliding-boards in his collection of 
curiosities. This was granted; and Mr. R. is always happy to 
exhibit this interestiDg fragment to respectable persons, between 
the hours of twelve and two, on any Friday during the season. 

The New Pump, which stands in the centre of Market Square, 
is an elegant and conspicuous object, as seen from the further 
end of any of the four leading streets ; but it wiU amply repay 
the curious for a close and attentive inspection. It is composed 
entirely of cast iron, its predecessor having been merely of wood : 
such IS the progress of luxury and civuization ! It is in the 
form of an obelisk, or nearly so, on the top of which is a small 
figure of Neptune brandishing his trident, the attitude of which 
is much admired. The spout represents a lion's mouth ; and the 
effect, as the water flows from it, is as pleasing as it is appro- 
priate. The handle is in the form of a dolpbn's tail — fitting 
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emblem ! On the front, towards South Street, is the following 
inscription, for which we are indebted to the classical pen of 
Mr. Bummins: — 

"THIS PUMP, 

THE OLD ONE BEING WORN OUT, 

ON THE 1st op APRIL, 1829, 

WAS PL.\CED WHERE IT NOW STANDS 

AT THE EXPENSE OP THE PARISH OP LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 

THOMAS YAWKINS, CHURCHWARDEN, 

HENRY 8NARQATB, OVERSEER." 

To the disgrace of human nature, we regret to add, that, 
shortly after its erection, the ladle which was suspended to it, 
that " the thirsty might drink," was stolen by some monster in 
human form ! ! This circumstance gave rise to dissensions 
which disturbed the town for many months, one party supp^ort- 
ing tlie motion for a new ladle, the other as wannly opposing it. 
We rejoice to say, however (for we make no secret of our opi- 
nions on that subject), that a new ladle, with a strong double 
chain, was affixed to the pump, and that all rancorous partv- 
feeling is fast subsiding, notwithstanding the ejfforts of a certain 
publisher of a certain Guide to prolong it. The robbery is finely 
and indignantly alluded to by Mr. Jubo, in his galling satire on a 
certain magistrate who opposed the restoration : — 

"I'd rather be, than such a thing as Cr*mp, 
The wretch that stole the ladle from the pump." 

THE ENVIRONS. 

Having conducted the stranger through the town, we will now 
lead him to its environs, and point out those spots most worthy 
of a morning's drive or walk. And first to the Vale of Health. 

There is, perhaps, no place in Europe which can boast of so 
salubrious an air as Pedlington. Such, indeed, is the declared 
opinion of those eminent sons of Esculapius, Drs. Drench and 
Drainum, of this town. But the Vale of Health is paramount ; 
and for invalids suffering from asthma, fits, tooth-ache, indigestion, 
corns, weakness of sight, gout, and other disorders of the same 
class, no other spot can be so safely recommended. It is most 
delightfully and conveniently situated near the new and extensive 

\ 
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Burying-ground (the old churchyard having loug been full) which 
was planned by Doctors D. and D., who had the honour of laying 
the nrst stone of the entrance-gate, and is distant little more than 
a quarter of a mile from the town. 

Nor should any lover of the picturesque leave us without 
visiting Snapshank Hill. There is no carriage-road to it ; and, 
the path being broken and uneven, full of holes and ruts, con- 
sequently not altogether safe for horses, we would recommend a 
pedestrian excursion, as by far the most agreeable. It is exactly 
&Ye miles distant from the Pump in Market Square, and the 
path is for the whole of the way a tolerably steep ascent. On 
arriving at the summit of the hiU, a scene presents itself which 
the world cannot equal. But, since prose is too tame to do 
justice to it, we must borrow the exquisite description by our 
poet : — 

" liO, Snapshank Hill ! thy steep ascent I climb, 
And fondly gaze upon the scene sublime : 
Fields beyond fields, as far as eye can spy ! 
Above — ^that splendid canopy, the sky ! 
Around — fair Nature in her green attire ; 
There — Pedlingtonia and its antique spire ! 
I gaze and gaze till pleasure turns to pain : 
Snapshai^ Hill ! I'll now go down again.*' 

We now take our leave. 

Respecting the subscriptions to the Master of the Ceremonies' 
book, which lies at Yawkms's and at Snargate's libraries, as also 
to his weekly balls, it is not for us to speak ; we therefore refer 
the visitor to those exceedinely obliging and attentive persons, 
who will candidly acquaint the inquirer with what is prober and 
customary on the occasion, as well as furnish him with his terms 
for teaching the pleasing art of tripping on the light fantastic 
toe. We cannot more appropriately conclude than by repeating 
the charming lines which we selected for our motto : — 

" Hail, Pedlingtonia ! Hail, thou favoured spot ! 
What's good is found in thee ; what's not, is not. 
Peace crowns thy dwellings. Health protects thy fields. 
And Plenty a W her cornucopia yields." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Personal Narrative of the Journey to Little Pedlington — Pleasures of 
Poppleton-End — Blind Bob: a Job's Comforter — An agreeable 
Morning at Squashmire-Crate — ^The practice of receiving Monev at 
Show-houses, defended — ^The Lippleton " Wonder ** — Arrival at 
Little Pedlington. 

No longer was I doubtful concerning my " whereabout." 
Little Pedlington, thought I, must be a Paradise! And had 
not my desire to visit this heaven upon earth been sufficiently 
excited hj the exquisite lines, so aptly quoted by the M.C. from 
the charming poem of the " tuneful Jubb," — 

" Hail I Pedlingtonia ! Hail, thou favoured spoti 
What's good is found in thee ; what's not, is not ! " — 

had not the promise of so much to gratify as well the intellect 
as the senses induced me thither; a feeling of shame, the con- 
sciousness that the bitter reproof uttered by the M.C. himself 
applied in its fullest force to my case, would alone have urged 
me to make the amende honorable by an immediate journey to the 
place. 

"Well may it be said," he exclaims, "that Englishmen are 
prone to explore foreign countries ere yet they are acquainted 
with their own ; and many a one will talk ecstatically of the 
marble palaces of Venice and Herculaneum, who is ignorant of 
the beauties of Little Pedlington." 

True, true, indeed ! and, myself standing in that predicament, 
I felt the sarcasm the more acutelj;. It was a suffering of' a 
nature not long to be borne with patience ; so I resolved to book 
a place for that same evening in tne Little Pedlington mail. 

Not a little was my astonishment on learning that there was no 
mail to that celebrated place ; but great indeed it was when I was 
informed that there was no public conveyance whatever direct 
thither ! However, I found that the Winkleraouth coach (which 
ran nearer to it than any other) would set me down at Poppleton 
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End ; that there I should hepreffy sure of meeting with some one 
who would cany my luggage to S(}nashmire-Gate, a short three 
miks ; and that from thence to Little Pedlington, a distance of 
eight miles — ^there or thereabonts — a coach ran regularly three 
times a-week during the season. Too happy to get there in any 
manner, I took a place in the Winklemouth coach, and, shortly 
afterwards, was rattling on towards the goal of my desires. 

Between four and five in the morning the coach pulled up at 
^e comer of a narrow cart-road, of no yetr inviting appearance, 
the soil being of day, and the holes and wheel-tracks nlled with 
water by the late heavy rains. A slight drizzling rain was falling 
then. The country for miles round was a dead flat, and not a 
house or shelter of any kind, save here and there a tree, was to 
be seen. 

''Poppleton-£nd, sir," said the guard, as he let down the step. 

" What ! is this Poppleton-End ? " said I. 

'' Yes, sir," replied he (adding, with a leer, which clearly indi- 
cated that he was satisfied of the excellence of his joke), ''and 
has been, time out of mind." 

"But I have a heavy valise with me," said I, as I alighted. 

*' Yes, sir," replied the guard, taking it down from the top pf 
the coad), and placing it against the boundary-stone at the comer 
of the lane ; " it is predous heaw, indeed." 

" Well — I was informed that i should find somebody here who 
would carry it to Squashmire-Gate ; but there is no person within 
sight, and I can't carry it myself." 

"Why, no, sir, I don't very well see how you can ; at least," 
continued he, in the same facetious tone, " it wouldn't be alto- 
gether pleasamt. Hows'ever, sir, you have a very eood chance 
of Blma Bob coming up with his truck in about ha&-an-hour or 
so." 

I hate the phrase " or so." It is a cheat, an impostor, a 
spedous and an insidious rogue. In all matters involving an 
inconvenience, I have invariably found that it is an aggravation 
of the original evil at least threefold. Thus, your "three miles, 
or so, further," to the place of your destination, after a wearisome 
walk in a strange country, may usually be computed at nine; 
" a guinea or so," in an uncertain charge, at three ; if waiting 
the arrival of your bride, " an hour or so," at a day, a week, a 
year ; if of your wife — but that is a case dependent upon pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

"And pray, guard," inquired I, rather peevishlv, "where am 
I to wait during that half-houiv*K)r so P " 
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"Why, sir, if you should chance to miss Blind Bob, you 
might perhaps find it a leetle awkward with that large trunk of 
yours ; so if you'll take my advice, sir, you'll wait where you 
are. Good morning, sir. I don't think it will be tnvcA of a 
rain, sir. All right. Bill ; get on." So saying, he mounted the 
coach, and left me seated, beneath my umbrella, on the boundary- 
stone at Poppleton-End, at half-past four of the morning, in a 
drizzling rain. 

They who travel much must be prepared to meet with difGl- 
cnlties; sometimes to encounter dangers: these cany a com- 
pensation with them in the excitement which they produce, and 
the exalted feelings they inspire. But one sinks under a tame 
and spiritless inconvenience: one's fortitude sneaks off, as it 
were, and one's temper oozes away. At iSve, at half-past five, at 
six o'clock, there I still sat, and not a human creature had come 
near me. The abominable rain, too ! Rain ! it was unworthy 
the name of rain. A good, honest, manly sAower, which would 
have made one wet through-and-through in five seconds, I could 
have borne without complaint; but to be made to suffer the 
intolerable sensation of dampness merely, by a snivelling, drivel- 
ling, mizzling, drizzling sputter, and that, too, by dint of the 

exercise of its petty spite for a full hour-and-a-half ! There 

are annoyances which, it is said, are of a nature to make a 
parson swear; but ttis would have set swearing the whole 
tench of bishops, with their Graces of York and Canterbury at 
their head. 

At length, I perceived, at some distance down the lane, a man 
dragging alon^ a truck, at what seemed to me a tolerably brisk 
pace, considenng the state of the road. He drew it by means of 
a strap j^assing over his shoulders and across his chest : and he 
carried in his hand a stout staff, which he occasionally struck 
upon the ground, though apparently not for support. He was 
rather above the middle height, broad, square, and muscular, — a 
cart-horse of a fellow. On arriving within two steps of my 
resting-place he stopped, and, with a voice of ten-boatswain 
power, shouted — 

"Any one here for Squash'ire-Gate?" 

" Yes," said I, almost stunned by the report, " don't you see P 
I am here." 

"I wish I could," replied he; "but as I have lived Blind 
Bob all my life, Blind Bob I shall die." 

The guard's .description of my intended guide and carrier as 
"Blind Bob" had certainly not prepared me for the phenomenon 
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I was now to witness. Had I, indeed, paid any attention to it, 
the utmost I shonld have expected, as a justification of it, would 
have been a deduction of fifty per cent, from the usual allow- 
ance of eyes, in the case of the party in question. But here was 
a guide stone blind ! * 

"Blind!" I exclaimed; "under such circumstances, you have 
chosen a strange occupation." 

" We can't choose what we like in this world, sir ; if I wam't 
blind I'd never ha' chose to get my living by being a guide, that 
I promise you." 

On my informing him that I had a portmanteau with me, and 
indicating the spot where it stood, he moved towards it, and, 
lifting it up, he tossed it, heavy as it was, over his shoulder into 
the truck, and instantly set forward towards Squashmire Gate. 

" The " short three miles'' turning out, as a matter of course, 
to be " a long five," and the whole of the road for that agree- 
able distance, being ankle-deep in mnd, it was nearly nine o'dock 
when we came to the end of this portion of the journey. The 
conversation of my companion on the way might possibly have 
proved to be pleasant could I have afforded to purchase it at his 
price, which was — from the extraordinary loud tone of his voice 
— to suffer a smart box o* the ear at each word he uttered : this 
was beyond my power of endurance, so that, after a question 
and a remark or two, I remained silent. 1 called to mind a 
certain person, who beings accosted in the street by a blind 
clarionet-screecher with " Have pity on the poor blind," replied, 
" I would if I myself were deaf ! 

Squashmire Gate cannot, with strict regard to truth, be termed 
a pretty place ; but as it puts forth no claim to that character, 
and as it is, moreover, the last stage on the road to Little Ped- 
lington, it would be ungrateful as well as unjust to criticise it 
severely. It consists merely of a small public-house, of the most 
modest pretensions, situate on one side of a crooked road, slushy 
and miry ; a small farriery on the other ; a barn, a pigsty, and a 
horse-trough. And such is Squashmire Gate, where I was doomed 
to exist, as best I could, till the arrival of the coach — a term (I 
was told) of three mortjd hours ! 

Tell not me of the clock or of the dial as the true indicators of 

* Many persoDS may have seen the blind man who is (or lately was 
frequently to be found at the "Bull" at Stroud, and who acted as 
gutde to strangers across the country between that place and Mere- 
worth. Sis services were scarcely over required except on dark 
nights, when he led the way with a lantern in his hand. 
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the progress of time. Nay, there are periods in every one's 
existence when the very sun himself is a " lying chronicler." 
There are occasions when, between his rising and his setting, 
months, jrears, ages, drag slowly aJong — ^in hope, doubt, or 
anxiety — ^in sickness or in sorrow — or when waiting the arrival of 
the Little Pedlington coach at such a place as Squashmire 
Gate! 

Well! breakfast would beguile the half of an hour; so I 
ordered breakfast, which I took to the accompaniment of a 
'* concord of sweet sounds : " the squeaking of a child cutting its 
teeth, the croaking of a raven in a wicker cage, the creaking of 
the sign-board on its rusty hinges, the occasional braying of a 
donkey ; and the ceaseless yelping of a cur confined in a cup- 
board. 

Breakfast ended, and only half-past nine ! What was to be 
done next ? " Are there any books in the house ? " — " No, not 
one." — " A newspaper ? " — " No." — " Then bring me pen, ink, 
and paper." They were " quite out" of paper, the cat nad just 
broken the ink-bottle, and, somehow, they had mislaid tke pen 
—a circumstance the importance of which was considerably 
diminished by the two previous accidents. 

I turned for amusement to the window-panes. There was not 
a line, nor a word, nor a letter, nor a scratch to be seen. The 
vulgar scribble upon the glass, by which one is usually offended 
at country inns, would to me, in my then desolate condition, 
have been delight ineffable. To have been informed that " J, P, 
and C. S. dind hear on the \^th of Februry ;" or that "Ephraim 
Trist lov8 Jane Higs ; or that " Susen Miles is a beatifull cretear;" 
or even such tender exclamations as "0 Mariar!" or " O 
Poly! f^' — this, the smallest information, would not only have 
been thankfully received, but it would have become to me 
matter of profound interest. But not a line, not a letter. 

At length, after a considerable lapse of time, it came to be ten 
o'clock. 

" And pray, my good woman," inquired I of the hostess, "is 
there no chance of the Little Pedlington coach coming through 
this place earlier than twelve to-day ? " 

"Not earlier, sir; indeed I shouldn't wonder if its arter 
instead of afore, seeing the state of the roads ! " 

" What ! " shouted Blind Bob, who was in the kitchen and 
overheard our short colloquy — "What! afore! and with them 
'ere roads ! The Lippleton * Wonder' won't be here afore three 
to-day. Blesh you, it canH!* 
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" Three ! " I exclaimed ; " it is impossible to remain here 
till three o'clock; I shall die of impatience and ennui. Can I have 
a chaise, or a gig?" 

"No, sir/' replied the woman; "we have nothing of thai 
sort. To be sure, we have a one-horse kind of a cart" — ^here 
was a prospect of escape — " but our horse died Friday-week, 
and my good man hasn't yet been able to suit himself with 
another." 

" Then," said I, " as the rain has ceased, I'll leave my port- 
manteau to be sent on by the ' Wonder,' and will walk the eight 
miles to Little Pedlington." 

" What ! " again shouted my evil genius — for as such I now 
began to consider him ; " eight mile ? It's thirteen good mile any 
day of the year ; and as you must go round by Lob's Farm, 
'cause of the waters being out at Slush-lane, it's a pretty tightish 
seventeen just now." Had it so chanced that Job had espoused 
Griselda, and I had been the sole offspring of so propitious a 
union, sole inheritor of their joint wealth of patience, my whole 
patrimony would have been insufficient to answer the exorbitant 
demands now made upon it. To find my journey len^hening in 
nearly the proportion in which it ought to have dimmished ; to 
be mud'hoxmd in a place like this, without a resource of any kind, 
corporeal or intellectual, to beguile the time ; and, in ag^vation 
of these annoyances, to be condemned to the ceaseless infliction 
of the combined yell, yelp, squeak, screech, and scream of the 
sick child, the sorry puppy, and the other performers, animate and 
inanimate, in the cruel concert which I have before alluded to—! 
I know not how my imagined parents would have acted under a 
similar pressure of ills ; but, for my part, I surrendered at dis- 
cretion to the irresistible attack, and striking the table with 
a force which caused the astonished teapot to leap an inch 
high— 

" And must I," I exclaimed, " must I remain in this infernal 
place for the whole of this miserable day ? " 

The poor woman, evidently hurt at the opprobrious term which 
I had cast upon her milage Tfor such, I suppose, she considered 
ISquashmire Gate to be), slowly shook her head ; and with a look 
of mild rebuke, and in a corresponding tone, — 

" Sir," she said, " all the world can't be Lippleton ; if it was, 
it would be much too fine a place, and too good for us poor 
sinners to live in." 

I would not be thought to undervalue the great work of 
Felix Hoppy, Esq., M.C. ; but admirable as it is for the elegance 
c 2 
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of its style, and unrivallied for the graphic (that, I beKeve, is the 
word BOW commonly in use upon these occasions), the graphic 
power of its descriptions, I declare that that one simply eulogistic 
phrase of ray hostess would as effectually have excited my 
desire to behold the beauties and the wonders of Little Pea- 
lington, as had already been accomplished by the more elaborate 
temptation offered by the illustrious Hoppy himself. 

Although this was adding fuel to the fire of my impatience, I 
was at once overcome by the gentleness of th^ woman's manner; 
and unwilling that she should consider me as an incamation,of 
slander and detraction, I " explained," somewhat after the Par- 
liamentary fashion, assuring ner that by the phrase "infernal 
place," I meant nothing more than that it was the sweetest spot 
on earth, but that I was anxious to proceed on my journey. 

And now, having satisfied her that I meant no offence to 
Squashmire Gate, — " Consider," said I, " consider that I have 
yet five hours to remain here: you cannot furnish me either 
with books, or paper, or with any earthly thin^ which would 
serve to lighten the time " — (adding, in the most imploring tone 
I could assume); "tell mc, tell me, what can I do to amuse 
myself?" 

The landlady looked at me as if she felt my appeal in its 
fullest force ; then, fondly casting her eyes on the sick, squalling 
child, which she carriecj on her arm ; then, again looking at me, 
she said, " I'm sure I hardly know, sir, what you can do ; but 
if you would like to nurse babby for two or three hours you are 
heartily welcome, indeed you are, sir." 

Nothing, perhans, could more strikingly illustrate the forlorn 
and helpless conaition to which I was reduced, than that it 
should have instigated one human being to venture such a pro- 
posal to another. Inviting as was the offer, I declined it, taking 
due credit to myself for so exemplary a display of self-denial. 

The weather cleared, and the impartial sun shed a portion of 
its brightness even upon the ugliness of Squashmire Gate. The 
landlady seized the auspicious moment to vindicate the reputa- 
tion of the place, and, leading mc to the door, exclaimed, in a 
tone of triumph, "Now look, sir! It stands to reason, you 
know, that no place can look pretty in bad weather." 

Yet could I not etult in my position. Perhaps, the first im- 
pression may have produced an unfavouriible prejudice in my 
mind ; yet, a barn, a horse-trough, a pigsty, and a smithy, witn 
here and there a stunted tree, were not materials out of which 
to extract beauty, or capable of exciting pleasurable emotions. 
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No ; in these my cooler moments of reflection, I still maintain 
that Squashmire Gate is not a pretty place. 

I walked^ or rather waded, outside the house. I peeped into 
the pigsty, looked into the barn, examined the smithy, and 
counted the ducks in* the pond. Next, to vary my amusement, 
I began with the barn, then proceeded to inspect the pigsty, 
then on to the duck-pond, and so forth. But, by the greatest 
possible exercise of my ingenuity, I could not force the time on 
beyond haK-past eleven. ^'And here J must needs remain till 
three '."thought I. 

Upon occasions like the present, when one happens to be 
coach-bound, or otherwise detained in a country place, the 
churchyard is an infallible resource, and an epitaph-hunt will 
generally repay the labour of the chase. 

I inquired whereabouts was the church. 

"Just over at Hogsnorton, sir." 

"And what's the distance to Hogsnorton, ma'am P" 

"We call it five mile ; but it may be five mile and a half." 

"Hogsnorton five and a half!" shouted Bob; "it's seven 
mile or so, ai\y day." 

The " or so " was sufficient; so I decided against a pilgrimage 
to Hogsnorton. 

" But, la ! sir, how could I come to forget it ? " exclaimed the 
landlady, upon the impulse of a sudden recollection; there's 
Dribble Hall you might see, if it wam't that the roads are so 
bad." 

"And what, and where, is Dribble Hall, pray P " 

"La ! sir; have you never heard of Drioble Hall, as belongs 
to Squire Dribble. Why, sir, folks come from far and near to 
see Dribble Hall. Such picturs ! and such statties ! and such 
grounds ! and such a person as the Squire Himself is ! Dear 
me ; if it warn't for the roads " 

"Never mind the roads," said I (delighted at the chance of 
an agreeable mode of getting through this intolerable morning) ; 
" never mind the roads, if the place be within a reasonable dis- 
tance." 

"It's only two mile and a half," replied she. 

"Whatr' roared Blind Bob (I expected that, as usual, he 
was preparing to multiply the distance by three ; but this time 
I was agreeably disappointed). " What ! two mile and a half! 
that's going by the road; out if the gentleman takes by the 
green gate, it an't much more than a mile." 

" And pray, Bob, which way must I go ? " 
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" Why, sir, when you get out, keep on straight to the left till 
you come to the green gate — green gate, mind, — and then turn 
smack to the right, and that takes you up to the house, across 
the squire's meadows ; but be sure you turn to the right as soon 
as ever you come to the green gate, or you'll chance to be getting 
back again to Poppleton End." 

"But when I have been at the pains of walking to Dribble 
Hall, will the squire allow me to see his place?" 

" O yes, sir," replied the landlady, " and glad enough too ; 
for all that the housemaid — the house-^^^i>^ she is called at the 
Hall — ^who receives no wages — ^gets less than ten pound a year 
from visitors, the Squire is obliged to make good to her ; whilst 
whatever she gets above that, he shares with her, — ^which is but 
fair, you know, sir." 

In a commercial country, where everything is considered 
relatively to its money-value, it certainly is " but fair " that 
noblemen and gentlemen, whose mansions and their contents are 
worth an inspection, should allovr their servants to make a 
charge for the exhibition of them. I do not pretend that such a 
proceeding is noble, or dignified, or handsome, or, indeed, at all 
worthy of a person of high station, but, merely and strictly, that 
it is^tr. We pay for seeing the sights in the Tower, the lions 
in Wombwell's booth, and in that in Drury Lane ; a charge is 
made for showing Westminster Abbey, and the wax-works at 
Madame Tussaud's rooms; and upon what principle, either of 
justice or equity, are we to expect that the Duke of A. or the 
Earl of Z., if they allow us to see their galleries or their grounds, 
should grant us such an indulgence ^ra^w.^ The notion is pre- 
posterous. There are, indeed, certain thriftless proprietors of 
what are called show-houses, who are so inconsiderate as to do 
this, but they form an exception to the general rule; and, 
happily for the honour and integrity of the maxim, " Give nothing 
for nothing," such instances of improvidence are not numerous. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that Squire Dribble pushes the 
practice a little too far, though he deserves some praise for 
nonestly avowing the principle upon which it is founded. 

" Well ; I set forth for Dribble Hall, along a road which one 
might have imagined had been constructed of boot-jacks, for, at 
eaca step 1 took, my boots were half-drawn off my feet by the 
necessary effort of extricating them from the tenacious soil. 
Following Bob's directions with punctuality equal to their pre- 
--— T kept to the left; but after walking — ^if struggling 
ich a road may be so termed — ^for considerably more 
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than an hour, I had not arrived at a green ^te — the point at 
which I was to change my course for the right. Gates of all 
colours, black, white, and brown, I had passed, and occasionally 
a road branching off in a different direction, but no green gate 
had I seen. Nevertheless, confiding in the instructious of my 
blind guide, I proceeded ; when, lo ! at the expiration of another 
hour, I found myself in the lane which I had traversed in the 
morning, about mid-way between Squashraire Gate and Poppleton 
End ! " O, Little Pedlington ! " thought I ; " a paradise before 
the faU must thou be to compensate me for all that I have this 
day endured for thy sake ! " 

Disappointed, wearied, and vexed, I returned to my hotel at 
Squashmire Gate ; and there, on a bench before the door, sat 
Blind Bob. 

" Bascal I " I exclaimed ; " how dared you thus deceive me P 
how dared you send me on this wildgoose chase ? " 

" Couldn't you find the Hall, sir ? I told you to keep to tlie 
left till ^ou came to the green gate, and then — " 

" I did keep to the left till here I am again ; but the deuce a 
green gate is there the whole way." 

" I think I ought to know best, sir. Tell me o' no green 
gate, indeed ! Did you notice two tall poplars, with a gate 
between them, leading into a meadow ? " 

" I did, — a newly-painted white gate." 

"White ! nonsense, sir, begging your pardon; what does that 
signify P That be the green g[ate, and has been always called sc* 
in these parts, time out o* mind. It's o' no use to be anmy 
with me: it's no fault o' mine if Squire has taken and had it 
painted white." 

Obdurate must be his heart who is not to be pacified by a 
reason, or something that sounds like one. Besides, Blind Bob's 
excuse was strengthened by the explanation of the landlady, 
who told me that, although the green gate had always served as 
a sort of road-guide, yet Stjuire Dribble, being " a gentleman 
who looked sharply alter his farthings," had resolved that for 
the future it should be painted white — ^white paint being rather 
cheaper than green. 

" Order dinner," said a generally-too-late friend with whom I 
had agreed to dine at a tavern one day ; *' order dinner at six for 
half-past, and I will positively be with you at seven." The 
Little Pedlington ** Wonder" being expected up at three, it con- 
sequently arrived at half-past four. And " O ! What damned 
minutes told I o'er" in th{tt long interval ! 
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The Little Pedlingtou "Wonder" was a heayy, Imnheriag 
coach, licensed to carry six inside and fourteen out ; was drawn 
by two skinny horses, and driven by a coachman built after the 
exact fashion of the coach he dro^e, id est, lumbering and 
heavy. 

" Pull out, room for one in," was the coachman's reply to my 
question whether I could have a place. I expressed my disu>- 

S ointment at not having an outside place, as I should thus Be 
eprived of obtaining the first possible view of Little Pedlington ; 
nor was my disappointment diminished by coachee's remark, 
that that was indeed a si^ht ! 

'' And how long will it be before you start, coachman ? " 

" About a quarter of an hour or so, sir," was the reply. 

" What ! " bellowed forth my everlasting friend, R)b ; " a 
quarter of an hour ! You'll not get away from here afocQ six. 
Master GDes, and you know jou won't." 

Mr. Giles was part proprietor of the " Wonder" (the oi^ 
coach on that roaa), wnich he drove up one day and down the 
next ; so, there being no opposition, he carried matters with a 
high hand, deferring to the wishes or the oonvenience of ona 
only person that ever travelled by the " Wondjer," which one was 
himself. 

" Six !" said Giles, taking up the word of Blind Bob, "why, 
to be sure ; mustn't I have a bit of summuji to eat ? and mustn't 
I rest a bit ? and mustn't my cattle rest a bit ? How can I get 
off afore six P My tits are tolerable good ones; but if I didn't 
give 'em a rest here and there, how'd ever they get a» to Xdpple- 
ton, I should like to know ? " 

Considering the appearance of his "tits," the load they had to 
drag, and the roads alon^ which they were doomed to drag it, 
that question was, certainly, a poser. When I was told of the 
Little Pedlington "Wonder," my expectations wew of a 
rapidity of progress second inde^ee only to that of flying; but 
in the present case, the sole claim which the vehicle could con- 
scientiously make to the title was, that it could be {nrevailed 
upon to move at all. It was, therefore, not without trepidation^ 
that I ventured to inquire at aJ)out what time we were likelif toi 
get into Little Pedlington. 

"Why," replied Giles, "we must take the long road this 
afternoon, on account of the waters ; so we shan't get in much 
afore nine." 

" And very fair travelling, too," said I, happy at length at 
knowing when this day oi disagreeahles was to tennuuUe: 
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se?enteeii miles in three hours is not to be complained of, 
ander the circumstances." 

"What '."again shouted the inveterate Blind Bob; ''nine! 
you'll' not see Lippleton afore eleven to-night. Whv, the 
' Wonder* never does more nor four mile an hour at the best o' 
. times, and here's the long road to take, and as heavy as putty. 
Besides, won't you stop three times more to rest the horses P I 
say you'll not see Lippleton afore eleven ; it stands to reason, 
and you know you won't." 

"Why, you stupid old fool," said Giles, you say yourself I 
must stop three times to rest the horses : then how can I get in 
afore eleven? Some folks talk as if they were out of their 
common senses." Saying which, Giles entered the house, leav- 
ing me in some doubt whether the Fates might not have deter- 
nuned against my' ever seeing Little Pedlington at alL 

Something must be contrived to pass the time between this 
and six o'clock, and dinner was the only expedient that occurred 
to me. I called the landlady, who came, as usual, with that in- 
evitable squalling child on her arm. It was screaming as if it 
would have screamed its head off, and I could not avoid com- 
mencing my address by a profane parody on Shakspeare: — 
"First of all, my good woman, ' silence that dreadful 
childr' 

" I^a, sir ! consider, you were once a child yourself," was her 
reply ; a rebuke, by the by, which you invariably receive if you 
presume to complain of the performance of that the most in- 
tolerable music ever composed by Nature. 

Now, admitting the fact that I was once a child myself, it by 
no means follows as a necessary consequence that I was a 
squalling child ; the justice, therefore, of applying the rebuke to 
me I am always disposed to question. On the other hand, if I 
did delight in that atrocious mode of exalting my voice, my pre- 
sent opinion is that, for the comfort of society, 1 ought to have 
been, in some way or other — to use a favourite melo-dramatic 
phrase — "disposed of." I throw this out merely as a hint, 
though I by no means positively advise that it be acted upon in 
any manner that might be unpleasant to the rising generation. 
Query : Was King Herod at heart a wicked man P 

Having, at the risk of a sore throat, contrived to scream 
louder than the child, I inquired what I could have for 
dinner. 

" What would you like, sir P " 

"A boiled chicken." 
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" We have never a chicken, sir ; ])ut would you like some eggs 
and bacon ? " 

" No. Can I have a lamb-chop ? " 

" No, sir ; but our egg^ and bacon is very nice." 

" Or a cutlet — or a steak ?" 

'•'No, sir; but \rc are remarkable liere for our eggs and 
bacon." 

" Have you anything cold in your larder?" 

"Not exactly, sir; out I'm sure you will admire our eggs and 
bacon." 

" Then what hate you got ? " 

" Why, sir, we have got nothing but eggs and bacon." 

" ! then have tlie goodness to give me some eggs and 
bacon." 

" I was sure you'd choose eggs and bacon, sir ; we are so 
famous for it." 

Having finished my dinner, I thought it proper, for the good 
of the house, to inauire what wine I could have — of course, not 
expecting that my cnoice would be much perplexed by the variety 
offered. 

" What would you like, sir?" 

" Some port." 

" We have no port, sir." 

"A little sherry, then." 

"We don't keep sherry, sir; in short, we have so little call 
for wine, that we don't keep any of no kind." 

"Then pray give me some lemonade." 

" Yes, sir. Do you — do you prefer it toith lemon, or with- 
out?" 

"How!" 

"Why-— only we happen just now to be out of lemons." 

Finding that I should be obliged to " malt it," I asked for 
— ^what, from its delicious flavour, is now becoming the rage with 
the drinkers of England's Own — Collins's Richmond Ale. For- 
tunately, they could supply me with that^ so I had but little 
cause to regret their being " out" of the rest. 

At length, the welcome moment for our departure arrived. 

"I think," said Giles, as he clumsily clambered up 
to his box — " I think we shall have a little more rain 
yet." 

" What ! " for the last time cried our Job's comforter ; " a 
little ? You'll have rain enough to drownd you long afore you're 
half way to Lippleton, and thunder along with it; mind, if 
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you don't. I can feel it in my head, and it stands to 
reason." 

I took my place inside the coach ; and now, being fairly on 
my road to that haven of bliss. Little Pedlington, I soon forgot 
all the past annoyances of the day. Yet was not my position 
one of absolute comfort. I was jammed in between two cor- 
pulent ladies, of whom one was suffering under a violent tooth- 
ache, and the other from headache. Opposite to me was a stout 
man with part of a strong Cheshire cheese on his knee ; another, 
saturated with the fumes of bad cigars with which he had been 
regaling himself ; and the third had with him a packet of red- 
herring. Between the two ladies a constant dispute was 
maintained as to whether the glasses should be up or down : she 
of the tooth declaring that if the windows were open the air 
would be the death of her ; whilst the cephalagian as eagerly 
contended that she should incontestably expire from the 
heat if they were shut ; and. as the contest was carried on 
across me, 1 was in imminent danger of suffocation under 
the weight, not of the arguments, but the arguers. In 
addition to the compound of odours I have mentioned, one 
of the fair sufferers was using camphor, and the other, ether. 

We proceeded at what might be the pace of a hearse in a 
hurry — something short of four miles an hour. At every hovel 
hj the roadside, Mr. Giles pulled up to enjoy his "tithe of talk" 
with its inhabitants. Remonstrance and entreaty on the part 
of us, the impatient travellers, were useless. He plainly told ns, 
that as there was no opposition on the road, he had always had 
his own waj; and that he saw no reason why he should be 
baulked of it now. Then, he stopped at one small public-house 
to eat, and at the next to dxiiak, and at another to rest. A long 
journey, fairly performed, is not an affair to complain of; but, 
oh ! the tormenls of a short one prolonged by needless delay ! 
At ten o'clock we had yet six miles of ours to accomplish. The 
nieht was dark ; suddenly, as the sea-son^ has it, " the rain a 
deluee poured," and (to continue the quotation) "loud roared the 
dreaaful thunder," when — ^within about two miles of Little 
Pedlington — crash ! the pole broke. Whether or not the horses 
took fnght I have never bad any means of ascertaining : certain 
however it is, they neither became unmanageable, nor did thev 
run away ; they were not in a state to do either ; so, like jaded, 
sensible horses as they were, they stood stock-still. After con- 
siderable delay, and manv fruitless attempts to repair the accident, 
we were compelled to walk through a pelting shower the remainder 
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of the way. As I approached the town (though^ from the utter 
darkness, I could not see it), I felt as one feels on first beholding 
Rome, or as Bonapart^ is said to have felt at the first sight of 
the pyramids ; and when, at length, I found myself in a bed- 
room at Scorewell's hotel, the Gfeen Dragon, in High-street — 
forgetting all my bvgone troubles, I exultingly exclaimed — 
" And here I am in tittle Pedlington ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

Profession of tlio spirit in which this Journal will be (as all journals 
are) written — First morning in Little Pedlington — Am always the 
first to complain — ^Visit from mine host — Already a stirring event 
annonmced— Symptoms of envy, hatred, and malice even here — The 
four naughty people in the town denounced — ^The family with the 
fly — Great folks in little places— Becoming attentions — Visit from a 
great man — ^Everthing to be had in a country town excepting what 
you want. 

June 15. — "All the world can't be Little Pedlington: if it 
wasy it vonld be mnch too fine a place, and too good for us 
poor sinners to live in." Those words, which made so powerful 
an impression upon me when uttered by mine hostess in rebuke 
of my evil-speating of Squash mire Gate — ^those words occurred 
to me, as I awoke at eight o'clock of this, the morning of the 
15 th of June : those words, therefore, have I placed on the first 
page of the journal which I now commence, and which I purpose 
to continne during my residence in Little Pedlington. Each 
night will I repeat them ere I register the events of the by-gone 
day; or minutp down the conversations to which I may nave 
listened, or in which I may have shared ; or ere I venture to 
record my judgment and opinions, whether of persons or of 
thin^ : so shall the Spirit of Indulgence guide my pen ! And 
should it be my chance to encounter amongst the PedliD^tonians 
some whose manners, whose acquirements, or whose genms may 
fail to satisfy my fuU-strained expectation, let me remember that 
as all the world cannot be one entire and perfect Little Pedling- 
ton, so neither can I reasonably hope to find in every Pedling- 
twiian a Hoppy, a Rummins, or a Jubb. Let me, O Truth ! 
walk hand in hand with thee ! And if, haply, upon occasion I 
slightly deviate from thy path severe, be it only to " hide the 
fault I see" — be it to "extenuate," not to " set down in malice." 
B»t if to propitiate the demon Vanity— if to purchase, or to 
mauitain, a reputation for wit or sentiioent, for sensibility or 
sarcasm, for talent or for tact, I sacrifice, O Goddess ! one atom 
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of thy divine spirit at the shriue of Detraction, may I be hunted 
from the High Street to the Crescent, from Yawkins's skittle- 
ground to the " new pump which stands in the centre of Market 
Square," and driven with scorn and contumely from out the 
peaceful precincts of Little Pedlington, never to return ! 

So now to proceed. 

Rose at eight. With what emotions did I listen to the clock 
of Little Pedlington Church, as, for the first time, I heard it 
strike the hour ! Thought of my own dear clock which stands 
on the mantlepiece in my library, in my still-remembered 

" home, sweet home," No. 16, Street, and was preparing to 

shed a tear, when I was interrupted by the chambermaid, who 
knocked at my door and inquired whether I wished for some 
warm water? Although the most approved method of com- 
mencing a journal, even of a trip from Grower Street to Graves- 
end, is by a pathetic reflection or two upon the home we have 
left ; yet, as I didn't come to Little Pedlington to do the senti- 
mental, I was not sorry for the interruption. The jug of warm 
water she brought me being a small one, I desired she would 
bring a larger. 

* * * * 4t . 

[With, perhaps, blamable fastidiousness, I suppress many 
points which (it may be) are not of sufficient importance to in- 
terest the general reader : as in the present case, for instance : — 
" The second jug of water not being sufficiently warm, I sent it 
away to be heated — nearly seven minutes before she returned 
with it ! " And afterwards, when writing of my breakfast, I 
have suppressed the fact, that " one of the eggs being too 
much boiled, I desired that another might be sent me, boiled . 
onbf three minutes and a quarter. A hard egg is my mortal 
aversion." The reflection, however, I have thought worth pre- 
serving. The suppressions I may, perhaps, print hereafter, m a 
separate volume, for distribution amongst my private friends.] 

Having finished dressing, was in doubt whether to walk out 
before breakfast, or to take breakfast before walking out. After 
a long deliberation with myself, resolved, notwithstanding my 
impatience to see the place, to breakfast first; as, that operation 
being performed, I should then enjoy the uninterrupted command 
of the morning. On my way down to the coffee-room met the 
chambermaid. Inquired of her which was considered to be the 
principal inn of the place. Told me that this was — ^that there 
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were two others which were so-so places upon the whole, but 
quite i»«ferior for gentlefolks — that all the tip-top people came 
here. Here she was interrupted by the violent ringing of a bell. 
Made her excuses for beinp obliged to leave me so '* abrupt ;" 
but explained, that if the bell of the familv with the fly were not 
answered on the instant, the house would not be big enough to 
hold them. — Could not comprehend what was meant by the family 
with the fly. 

Went into the coffee-room — ^not a creature in it. Looked out 
•k the window — ^not a soul to be seen. Thought the town must 
ne deserted. Rang the bell — enter waiter — white cotton stock- 
ings with three dark stripes above the heel of the shoe, indi- 
cating the number of days' duty they had performed. Ordered 
breakfast— coffee, eggs, and dry toast; observing, that if they 
were not au fait at making coffee, I should prefer to take tea. 
Waiter, rather piqued, assured me that I was the first gentleman 
who had ever said fie ! at their coffee, for that it gave general 
satisfaction. 

Strange ! It has invariably been my misfortune to be the 
Jirst to complain of anything what^o&ftr, at any tavern, coffee- 
lionse, or hotel tohere^ot^tT \ the slightest expression of dis- 
content at my wine, my dinner, my accommodation — no matter 
what — ^having always been met with, "Dear me, sir! that's 
very extraordinary ! This is the very first time we have heard a 
complaint of thaty I assure you." I wonder whether my case 
in this respect is singular ? 

Breakfast brought ; poured out from a huge japanned tin 
vessel, standing eighteen inches high, a nankeen-coloured liquid, 
liose for the purpose of looking into the unfathomable machine 
— full to the brim ! Made according to the most approved 
iJinglish coffee-house recipe — " to half an ounce of coffee add a 
quart-and-a-half of water:" but as their coffee "gave general 
satisfaction," I would not, by complaining, risk an appearance in 
so remarkable a minority as one. 



A hard ^^ is my mortal aversion. 

« « « 4» « 

" Yon are the first gentleman that ever compltdned of our 
or^-boiling our eggs, I assure you, sir," said the waiter. 
" Do you take a London paper here ?" 
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"In course, sir; a house like ours takes a London paper. 
We have the Morning Post up to last Saturday week, sir, and 
shall have all last week's down by next week's carrier. But I 
hope, sir, you are in no hurry to see the papers !" 

** And why so?" 

" Because, sir, the family with the fly has got them ; and it 
would be as much as their custom is worth to ask for them till 
they are quite done with." 

Before I had time to ask for an explanation concerning a 
family so oddly distinguished, the landlord, Mr. Scorewell, came 
hastily into the room, and angrily said to the waiter, " Don't 
you hear, sir ? The family-with-the-fly bell has rung twice/' 
Away scampered the waiter, as though he had been goaded on to 
his duty by the combined attack of every fly of every kind in 
Little Pedlington. 

Scorewell, with inconceivable rapidity, converted his angry 
frown into the sweetest innkeeper-smile I ever witnessed ; and, 
in a tone indescribably bland, accompanied by the matter-of- 
course bow, he welcomed me to "Lippleton" — that being the 
abbreviated name of the place. 

" Is this your first visit to our place, sir?" 

I told him it was. 

" Then, sir, I can only say, you have a great treat to come." 

" Your town seems to me to be empty," said I ; " excepting 
yourself and your servants, I have not seen a human being." 

" Quite the contrary, sir — fullest season ever known." 

" Then what is become of all the people ?" 

" Dear me, sir ! didn't the waiter tell you ? how very stupid 
of him ! 'Tis his duty to tell visitors when anything particular 
is going on in the town. I dare say, sir, you would have liked 
to go?" 

" What is it, and where P" I eagerly inquired. 

" Why, sir, everybody is gone down to the market-place to 
hear Miss Cripps's bag cried. Had the misfortune last night to 
lose her peagreen silk bag with a scarlet ribbon and a sky-blue 
binding, containing two sovereigns, a silver thimble, a lump of 
orris-root, three shillings, a pot of lip-salve, a new flaxen front, 
two half-crowns, a new tooth, a paper of carmine, and eighteen 
sixpences. And would you believe it, sir, though the crier has 
been three times round the town already, and has offered one- 
and-ninopenoe reward, there are no tidings of it, high or low ? 
Miss C. declares that it isn't the loss of the money she cares 
about; but she is anxious on account of the new tooth, the 
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orris-root, the carmine, lip-salve, and flaxen front — which belonged 
to a friend of hers!' 

These latter words the landlord (checking his volubility) 
uttered with particular emphasis, accompanied by a comically 
grave expression of countenance. 

"A thousand pities, sir," continued ScoreweU, "that you 
should have missed hearing the crier ; the more so, owing to the 
extraordinary coin«dence of so interesting a thing occurring the 
veiT first morning of your being in Lippleton, when all the town, 
as I may say, is m a state of excitement about it." 

"I am greatly annoyed at my loss," said I ; " but concerning 
Miss Cripps's, I entertain no apprehensions; for if what I 
hear of your towns-people be true— that they are as re- 
markable for their goodness and virtue, as your town is for its 
beauty " 

" lou may sa^r that, sir ; and though I am a Pedlingtonian 
myself, this I will say, that for good-heartedness, and honour, 
and honesty — with never a grain of envy, hatred, or malice — 
and as for evil-speaking, why, bless you, sir, we don't know 
what the thing means. Ah ! it is, indeed, a proud thing to be 
able to say, that in such a prodigious population as ours (for we 
count twenty-nine hundrea and seventy-two, men women, and 
children) there are only two rascals to be found." 

" Then pray tell me who they are, in order that I may avoid 
them." 

" O sir, they are very well known : one is that villain Stintum 
that keeps the Golden Lion ; the other is that scoundrel Snar- 
gate, of the Butterfly and Bullfinch. But I suppose, sir, there 
must be a black sheep or two in every flock, or the world 
would not be the world. Foxd-mouthed villains, too ! Why, 

sir, they never mention my name without ^but I beg pardon, 

sir — there's the family-with-the-fly bell^ — will be with you again 
in a minute." 

Ere I had ceased to wonder that a community so near to per- 
fection as that of Little Pedlington should allow itself to be thus 
defiled, when it might become immaculate by ejecting only two 
of its members, ScoreweU returned. 

Not choosing to inquire directly what they meant by their 
family with the flv, I led to the question by asking ScoreweU if 
his house was full. 

" Why, sir, I should have been fuU if it hadn't been for those 
villains who kidnaps, positively kidnaps, customers into their 
houses. Sending their cards about — ^under-charging so, that Tm 
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sure they cannot get a living profit — and then, setting about a 

report that my chimneys smotes, d — n 'em ! I'm a man, sir, 

that speaks ill of nobody, alid wishes ill to no man ; but as for 
them, the day I see their names in the Gazette (and it wont be 
long first) will be the happiest day of my life. And then, again, 
sir, those boarding-houses ! rufl, indeed ! Fll ask you, sir, 
how i> one to be full, or how is an honest innkeeper to get a 
livelihood with such opposition as that ? Little Pedlington, sir, 
would be a perfect Paradise if it wam't for them boarding-houses. 
But they are the pest of the place ; they ought to be annilliated; 
government ought to interfere and put them down. When we 
send members to Parliament (which we have as good a right to 
do as many other places), Vll give my vote and support to who- 
somever will go in upon the independent interest, and bring in a 
bill to put down boarding-houses. And yet, upon the whole, I 
can't say they do me much harm, for real gentlefolks don't go to 
them. Real gentlefolks don't like to be piaen'd with stale fish 
and bad meat. I know how much a-pound Mrs. Stintum of the 
Crescent-boarding-house pays for her meat; and I know how 
Mrs. Starvum of South-street bargains for her fish and poultry. 
I don't say it to their disparagement, poor devils! because 
people must live ; and those who sell cheap must buy cheap- 
only, they ought to be a little more careful in cholera times. 
But go to my Dutcher, sir, and ask him what sort of meat Score- 
well of the Green Dragon buys — my son George, who is the 
most pre-eminent butcher in the market ; and ask my other 
son, Tobias, who serves me with every morsel of fish and poultry 
that comes into this house, what prices / pay for my commodi- 
ties : I'm not ashamed to have my larder looked into before the 
victuals is cooked. If, indeed, they would only live and let live, 
as I say — but two stingy, cheating, undermining, evil-speaking 
old tabbies like them, who cannot bear to see anybody thrive 
but themselves-*-especially me! They are the only two nui- 
sances in the place, and it would be better for everybody if they 
were out of it. The world is big enough for us all, so there's no 
need of envy and jealousy, and of trying to do one's neighbour 
harm : that's my maxim ; and I wish that they, and those rascals 
at the Butterfly and Bullfinch, and the Golden Lion, would profit 
by it." ^ 

I took advantage of Scorewell's taking breath to ask him who 
were the visitors he had in his house. 
" Why, sir," replied he, " I have not mULj, but they are all 
the first respectability. There's Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-bobbin ; 
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Mr. St. Knitall and Ms lady ; Mr. De Stewpan ; Mr. Twislrwire- 
ville; and Mr. Hobbs Hobos and his family — very tip-top people, 
indeed, sir— /^ family with the fly. They always honour us 
with their company — ^the fourth season they have been at my 
house — ^Mr. Hobbs Hobbs and his lady; their two daughters, 
Misses Eleonora and Florentina ; Master William Hobbs Hobbs, 
the younger son, and Mr. Hobbs Hobbs Hobbs, the elder — six 
altogether, sir, and always travel in their own one-horse fly." 

So, the mystery of the " family with the fly" was explained. 

" Of course, sir," continued Scorewell, " as you are from 
London, you must know most of the parties — have heard of them, 
at any rate?" 

There was a touch of aristocracy — of gentility at the least — 
implied by the Fizzes and the Filles, and the imposing duplication 
of the Hobbs ; yet I could not call to mind that 1 had ever heard 
any one of those names before. 

At this moment there was again a violent ringing of bells. 

" Nobody answering the family-with-the-fly bell ! " exclaimed 
the landlord. " Beg pardon for leaving you, sir, but I must 
attend to it myself. You know, sir, it behoves a person in my 
situation to be most particularly attentive and obliging to car- 
riage company." 

1 felt something like a shock on learning that there were two 
rascals (the innkeepers) in so virtuous a town as Little Ped- 
lington ; but when Scorewell informed me that there were two 
ladies also in the same unfortunate category — making an aggre- 
gate of four bad characters — ^I was inclined to believe that the 
reputation of the place for goodness, however it might deserve 
it for beauty, had been over-rated. And yet, thought I, com- 
pared with the mass of crime, villany, and roguery, of every 
description, that exists in London and other great cities, four 
offenders in such "a prodigious population as twenty-nine hun- 
dred and seventy-two " constitute no very alarming proportion 
of wickedness. The guide-book of Telix Hoppy, Esc^., M.C., 
aided by the commentary of my landlady at Squashmire-Gate, 
had determined me to think favourablv of Little Pedlin^ton, 
and I resolved not to abandon my good opinion of it for four's 
sake. 

As I rose from my seat, and struck my hands together, as one 
does upon having made up one's mind with one's self, Scorewell 
enterea the room, and, with a low bow, handed me a visiting 
ticket, saying, "With his very best compliments and most 
profound respects, he has the inexpressible honour and 
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greatest possible felicity in welcomiDg you to Little Ped- 

UDgtOD." 

Heavens ! what did I behold ? It was from the illustrious 
M.C. himself! — a card (somewhat larger than Hardy's Great 
Moguls), beautifully glazed and richly embossed, having at the 
top an Apollo's head, at the four comers, respectiv^y, a lyre, 
a French-horu, a fiddle and bow, and the Pandean pipes ; these 
connected at the sides by true-lovers' knots and roses placed 
alternately. In the midst of this vast combination of elegance 
and splendour, there appeared in characters of gold— as such a 
name deserves to appear — 



MR 


FELIX HOPPY, 

No. 4, 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


M.C. 


Please to ring the bottom belL 





" A great man, sir ! " said my loquacious host ; "and a danc- 
ing-master. Lippleton, sir, would never have been what it is 
without him — I mean for elegance and fashion. He has made 
the Lippleton ladies what they are. You may tell his papils a 
mile off by their walk. Bless you, sir, he makes them turn 
their toes out till thev almost come behind their heels ! And 
then such a dancer as he is himself ! I sometimes read in tbe 
London papers about the opera ; and Lord ! the fuss they make 
with their Cooluns and Elslums and Tagglenonu! I wish 
they'd just come to Lippleton and see the great Hoppy: 
he'a soon take the shine out of them, I promise you. Ah, 
sir ! there ar'n't many Hoppys in the world, you may rely upon 
thatr 

" I was not aware of his excellence in that way," said I ; "my 
admiration of him is grounded upon his book, — his ' Little Ped- 
lington Guide.' " 

" A book, indeed. Ah, sir, you may well call it a book ! Not 

man^ book^ in the world like that, eh, sir ? But, as the saying is, 

-'ork is never perfect ; there are two terrible faults in it, and 

ade bold to tell him so. How could he make mention of 
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the Butterfly and Bullfinch, and the Golden Lion, — ^and those 
rascally boarding-houses, too ! But it shows his good nature. 
But, after all, sir, for writing you must see our Jubb — * Ped- 
lingtonia's Pride,' as he calls, himself somewhere in his poetry. 
And Bummins, too — ^the great Kummins! Of course, you'll 
stay here till Friday, if it's only to see his museum. But be 
sure you ask him to show you the sliding-board of the old stocks 
that were removed when the new cage was built : there you see 
the holes that the folks' legs used to go through, as plain, ay, sir, 
as plain as if they were only made yesterday. Antiquities are 
"wonderful things, sir, ar'n't they ?" 

"As I came not only to see the place, but its celebrated in- 
habitants also, I shall endeavour to obtain introductions to 
Mr. Bummins and Mr. Jubb; and to your painter, Daubson, 
toot" 

"There, again; Daubson! a great creature, indeed! Some 
of your Lunnuners — saving your presence, sir — come down here 
as big as bulls, talking of tneir celebrated ' this ' and their great 
't'other;' but when they have seen what we cp'^ show in 
LippUton, they soon draw in their horns, that I clu tell you, 
sir." 

"Well," said I, somewhat impatiently (for, to confess the 
truth, although I was prepared to pay due homage to the great 
men of Little Pedlington, I was growing envious of their supe- 
riority to all the rest of the world), — "well, Mr. Scorewell, 
that will do for the present. I will now, guide-book in hand, 
pay a visit to the town; at five o'clock I will return; and 
since (as I perceive by the book) you have a well-supplied 
market ^" 

" The best in the whole universe, sir." 

"Well, then, you will let me have a nice little dinner ; some 
fish and ^" 

''Fish! To-day is Monday, you know, sir, and Wednesdays 
and Saturdays are our fish-days. Couldn't get fish to-day 
in Lippleton for love or money. But I'll tell you what, 
sir; if Joe Hi^gins should briuff any gudgeons in to-morrow, 
rU take care ot 'em for yow, — ^unless, maeed, the family with the 
fly should want 'em." 

" A veal cutlet then, and ^" 

" Veal ! We only kill veal in Lippleton, sir, once a week, 
and that's o' Tuesdays. But if you'd please to leave it to my 
cook, sir, she'll send you up as nice a nttle dinner as you could 
wish to sit down to." 
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I adopted the landlord's suggestion. As I was preparing to 
depart, he exclaimed, " Dear me, sir ! I was near lorgetting tp 
remind yjou — but, if Miss Cripps's bag should'nt be found before 
twelve o'clock, you'll be sure to hear it cried then, if you go 
down to Market Square. As these things don't happen every 
day, they are the more interesting, you know, sir. Besides, 

when but, beg pardon, sir : — there's the family-with-the-fly 

bell again." 
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CHAPTER III. 

An interesting ceremony— Little Pedlington bank : obUginely give 
change for a Bank-of-England note to an utter stranger— Pedling- 
tonians apparently not theatrical — New Pump — Caution in criticism 
— A pleasant acquaintance : little Jack Hobbleday^ a thorough-going 
Pedlingtonian — Civilities proffered : to be introduced to the magnates 
of the land — Mr. Shrubsole — Something like scandal — Hobbleday's 
candid opinion of his friend Shnibsole — Zoological Garden : monkey- 
mania of the Pedlingtonians — New burying-ground — Symptoms of a 
bore — Shrubsole's candid opinion of his friend Hobbleday — Evidence 
of the salubrity of the Vale of Health — ^Mineral spring discovered-^ 
Universal Knowledge S9ciety — Rival confectioners— Mr. Yawkins, 
the eminent publisher: important new works in progress — Miss 
Tidmarsh, and a tale of horror — Daubson's celebrated picture visited 
and oritioised — Culpable' conduct of the K« A's. 

Went first of all to t he*J^ 

!Next went to see the***** 

Afterwards went to look at the***** 

[Upon comparing my own notes with the masterly descrip- 
tions of the M.C., I find them so decidedly inferior to his, that 
(with only one or two exceptions) I shall suppress them ; 
confining myself chiefly to events, characters, and conversations.] 

Neariif twelve o'clock. Crowed of persons, with countenances 
ea^r and anxious, hurrying from all quarters to Market Square. 
Jomed them. Exclamations of " Cruel loss ! " " Unparalleled 
villany ! " " Poor Miss Cripps !" " Serve her right ! " " It will, 
be the death of her ! " &c., &c. Guessed the cause of the 
assemblage. As the clock struck twelve the crier appeared. 
Sudden silence, — almost awful, from its contrast with the pre- 
vious buzz. The crier carried a bell, which he sounded thrice, 
each time exclaiming (as nearly as I could understand the 
words), " Yes ! " Here some heartless reprobate in the 
crowd cried out, " no, if you think the bag will ever come to 
light." Symptoms of iust indignation, and cries of "Shame ! 
shame!" The crier then proceeded; and after detailing, in a 
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tone of voice interestingly monotonons, the contents of the bag, 
as already described to me by Scorewell, he concluded by 
offering a reward of two-and-three-pence for its recovery (an 
advance of sixpence npon the first tempting indncement to an 
honest proceeding), and declaring, that " no higher reward won't 
be offered." Altogether an impressive ceremony. Would not 
have missed it for worlds. 

Went into a shop to purchase a pair of gloves. Found one of 
my pockets turned inside out and my purse gone. Could not 
have been better done in London. Assured by the glover — who 
was a hardware-man also, and vendor of Burgess's fish-sauces 
and Day and Martin's blacking — ^that " It was never no Ped- 
lingtonian what did that — they were above such things." My 
nasty, suspicious mind doubted, for a moment, whether Little 
Pedlington were much better than other places, after all. Four 
not over-good people in it, by Scorewell's own admission, — and 
he a staunch Pedlingtonian, too. Psha ! it must have been the 
work of one of the London swell mob. Fortunately, my pocket- 
book was safe. 

Went to Messrs. Yawkms, Snargate, and Co. (the "obliging 
bankers," as they are truly designated in the guide-book ; agents 
also to the London Salamander Fire-office, and for the sale of 
James's powders), to change a twenty-pound note. Asked 
me how I chose to take it. Replied, " Sovereigns." Mr. 
Snargate, the junior partner, went into the back omce. In a 
few minutes returned with Mr. Yawkins, the head of the 
respectable firm. Mr. Yawkins regretted that at that moment 
they were rather short of specie. Obligingly paid me nineteen 
of their own notes (with a beautiful picture of the new pump 
upon them), a half-sovereign, seven-and sixpence in silver, and 
half-a-crown in halfpence. Suspect I must have looked rather 
queer at the notes, for Mr. Yawkins, without any other pro- 
vocation, assured me thev were "as eood as the Bank." 
" Which ? " thought I. Obligingly offereof to send their " head 
clerk" (a scrubby-headed boy, who was watering the shop), 
with the halfpence to my inn. " Obliging bankers," indeed ! — a 
lesson for Lombard-street. Inquired how the subscription for 
the erecting of a new theatre went on. Mr. Yawkins shook his 
head. Said that although Mr. Ephraim Snargate, the architect 
(proposer of the scheme), had patriotically headed the list with 
a subscription of one-pound-one, — althougn Mr. Luke Snargate, 
the builder, had nobly followed his example, — although the 

med Rummins had kindly promised an inscription for the 
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foundation-stone, and the celebrated Jnbb a poetical address for 
the opening night, — nay, although their "house" had volun- 
tarily offered to receive^ snhscnptiona, he was sorry to add that 
''the Pedlingtonians did — not — subscribe." Shook my head in 
reply, and took my leave. Sighed as I reflected upon such 
neglect of the drama even in Little Pedlington. 

Being so near the new pump, took the opportunity to examine 
it. Deserves all the praise that has been bestowed upon it : with 
its lion-monthed spout, dolphin-tailed handle, and the fi^re of 
Neptune brandishmg his trident on the top, it is certainly far 
superior to any pump I have seen in London, scarcely even 
excepting that in Burlington Gardens. Aware as I am that it 
is not very agreeable to the inhabitants of any strange place one 
may visit to express an unfavourable opinion (although it be a 
true one) touching even so small a matter as a pump-ladle, yet, 
at the risk of being charged with want of candour, vdth malevo- 
lence, and ingratitude, I must say that I think the form of the 
ladle attached to the latter is preferable ; certainly the boicl is 
more capacious. Perhaps a Peolingtonian would not admit this ; 
but as this point is one, not of mere taste, but of positive depth 
and circumference, an actual measurement of both ladles would 
settle it with mathematical precision, should any serious dispute 
arise on the subject : let us hope, however, that such will never 
occur. Made sketches of the pump from three different points 
of view. Whilst I was thus engaged, was accosted by a fat, 
rosy, round-faced little man in a nankeen jacket and trousers, 
white waistcoat, and brown cloth foraging cap. Name (as I 
afterwards learnt) Hobbleday — familiarly caUed little Jack 
Hobbleday. He had been observing me for several minutes, 
and with evident satisfaction. 

*|Man of taste, I perceive — intelligent traveller — ^laudable 
curiosity-— yo« don't pass over the wonaers of nature with half 
an eye. Irom London, sir P" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Never saw London ; in fact, never was out of Little Ped- 
lington. Had the honour of being bom in the place — have had 
the honour of passing all my life in it — ^hope to have the honour 
of laying my bones in it. Should have no objection, though, to 
pass two or three days in London, just to see the sights, and yet, 
a Pedlingtonian needn't break his heart if he never did. lou 
can show nothing there like that, I take it," (pointing to the 
pump). "Pooh, pooh ! you know you can't." 

" 1 don't think we can, sir — exactly." 
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'* Well^ well, Rome wasn't built in a day ; but as I understand 
you are making great improvements there, why, one of these 
days, perhaps — sir; / am old enough to remember when we had 
nothing but a draw-well here; then came the old pump — a 
wooden thing with a leaden handle, which, in those days, we 
thought a very fine affair ; at length — but you behold it. All, 
sir, this is a wonderful age we live in ! If my poor father could 
rise out of his grave and see this, where would he fancy himself? 
certainly not in Little Pedlington. By-the-bye, sir, my dearest 
friend, as I am proud to call him, Mr. Simcox Rummins, the 
celebrated antiquary, has got the old pump-handle in his museum, 
and I'm sure he'll have great pleasure in showing it to you ; btU 
— but—^oM must not attempt to take a drawing of it ; that he 
won^t allow." 

"Perhaps, sir," said I, "as I am a stranger here, whose 
chief object in this visit is to see your great men, and Mr. 
llummins is a friend of yours, you would favour me with an 
introduction to him." 

" With the greatest pleasure in life, sir." 

" And to the Reverend Jonathan Jubb, your great poet P " 

" Why, that is rather more difficult, for he is literally torn to 
pieces by the curiosity of strangers to see him; however, as 
I am proud to say he is the best friend I have in the world, I will." 

" I fear you will think me indiscreet ; but Mr. Daabson, the 
celebrated painter " 

" Daubson ? proud to say the oldest friend I have in the world 
-—introduce you with pleasure." 

" As for Mr. Hoppy " 

"Dear, darling Hoppy! proud to say my most intimate 
friend — will introduce you. Most elegant creature! perfect 
gentleman! On Wednesday he .gives a public breakfast at 
1 awkins's skittle-ground ; you ought not to miss that — the 
prettiest sight in all Pedlington, Daubson's greatest work is 
there, you know — ^the " Grenadier," so finely described by Jubb. 
They'll fire the gun off, too — an immense cannon. They do say 
it is a four pounder, but, for my part, I only believe half I hear. 
And that extraordinary creature too, he'll exhibit his wonderful 
talents — a man, sir, who actually plays on the Pandean pipes 
and beats a drum at the same time — true, I assure you. Ah, 
Shrubsole," said he, to a person who approached us, " anything 
new to day ? " 

" Yes," replied Shrubsole, " Mrs. Sni^gerston was brought to 
bed of twins, at two minutes past ten this morning." 
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*' Queen Anne's dead," said the other ; " that's old news to 
me ; lan^ before a quarter p^t I heard of it. But what about 
Miss Cnpps's bag ? " 

"No tidings of it. I just called 1 here, but she is in such 
a state of mind she doesn't see anybody — ^wouldn't even see me" 

" Ahem '.-—I say, my dear S., now, between you and me, what 
is your opinion about the two sovereifi^ns which she says were in 
the bag?" 

" She says so, so no doubt there they were; but as I said just 
now to Mrs. S. * who ever saw Cripps with gold in her purse ?' 
You know her whole income is bnt fifty-five pounds a year, and 
her quarter won't be due till next Wednesday week. Besides, / 
know a certain person who wanted two pounds of her on Friday, 
when she had not got them to pay; and you know that when her 
money does come in, nobody pays more punctually than poor 
dejur Cripps. But the false front, the tooth, the rouge, awl the 
orris-root ! that is a cruel exposure, to be sure. My little 
womauvwafi richt : she always insisted that Miss Cripps wore a 
false fronts ana now the murder's out." 

" Pooh, pooh ! that's nothing," said my friend ; " but the 
oiris-root— that's wry odd. Though, I say, my dear Shrubsole, 
— isn't it good for the breath ? " 

" So I've heard ; and, as all Little Pedlington knows> she was 
always rawing it. Well, good day, Hobbleday; I must go 
home. Mrs. Applegarth has just put np her new drawing-room 
curtains, and I have promised to take Mrs. S. to see them. I 
think they are the old ones dyed in turmeric ; and I'll answer for 
it my little woman will be of the same opinion." And away 
went Mr. Shrubsole. 

" To give you my candid opinion of that Mr. Shrubsole, sir," 
said Hobbleday, "he and his ' little woman' are the roost insuffer- 
able gossips in the place, and censorious to a degree ! The Mrs. 
Sniggerston he mentioned — the twin lady — is the wife of Snigger- 
ston, the library-keeper, who once tried to set up a guide-book 
in opnosition to Hoppy's — ^wouldn't do — my friend Hoppy's 
carriett aU before it. Well, sir, she and Tupkin, the butcher 
there in the market — ahem ! — How poor Sniggy can be so blind 
is astonishing, when the affair is talked of from one end of 
Little Pedlington to the other ! But she comes of a bad stock 
—she's a Shrapnell; her father, Tom ShrapneU, the grocer, 
formed a connection with Mrs. Bumble, an actress in Strut's 
oompany here — turned his wife (a dear good soul) out of doors-^ 
and compelled her to live upon a separate nudnteiuuioe of fifteen 
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pounds a year. Then, her sister Flora, who was housemaid at 
my uncle's at the time he had the honour of being church- 
warden here, ran off with the guard of the Winklemouth coach, 
and has never since been heard of." 

" What!" thought I, "slander and detraction, robberies, 
elopements, separate maintenances, and worse, in suck a place as 
Little PedJington ! — then have honesty, honour, ana virtue 
abandoned the world, and one might almost as well pass one's 
life in wicked, abominable London." 

" Now, sir," continued Hobbleday, in a half-whisper, " these 
things would not so much matter if they were connned to our 
own class; but when one sees upper-servants in families, and 
tradesfolks — ^mere tradesfolks — ^apemg their betters, it puts an 
end to all distinctions, you know, sir." 

After a short pause, he resumed. " Will you walk, sir? Per- 
haps you would like to see our Zoological Garden ? The admis- 
sion to strangers is two-pence ; but as I have the honour of being 
"" ! the 



a life-governor, I have the privilege of introducing a friend." 

" There is no mention of such a thing in the guide-book," 
saidL 

" Why, no— aU done, projected and executed, within these 
three months ; and, considering the time, we are getting on very 
well. Let me see — (and he counted on his fmgers) — ^parrot, 
cockatoo, ffuinea-pig, duck — ^not your common duck-and-green- 
peas sort oT duck, but a Virginia duck, I think they call it — ttoo 
monkeys, a stuffed leopard, nearly ^/l^y stuffed birds, two live 
canaries, and — ^we shall have an uncommon fine swan when the 
man ha& finished digging the pond for it. Getting up something 
of the same sort in London, I understand. Lost no time in 
taking our hint, eh ? But will you so ? Won't be at all out of 
my way : going to the Vale of Heslth to pay visits of condo- 
lence to poor Hubkins, who has rust lost his wife and three 
children by scarlet-fever, and to Widow Grieves, whose otker 
daughter is just dead of asthma. Gro P All in my way — our 
Zoo is just between the Vale of Health and the new buiying- 

S round. How do, Digges — ^how do ? Nothing fresh about Miss 
rinps's bag, eh P" 

This he addressed to a tall, stout, rosy-faced man in black, who 
was walking alon^ at a stately pace. 

" That man, sir, ought to be the hap{)iest fellow in Little 
Pedlington, for he's making a fortune, it is Digges, the under- 
taker—just married Dr. Drench's eldest daughter— ^rtf^^ con- 
nection for him, for the doctor's practice is very extensive. 
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and he natarallT recommends his own son-in-law. Come; now 
^go!" 

To the Zoological Garden. — Cockatoo good — could not say 
much for the ^inea-pig; bat, in consideration of my new 
ac(juaintance's civility, abstained from uttering an unfavourable 
opinion, which might have given him pain. Like Samuel John- 
son, LL.D. (who, it is at length discovered, was but a mere 
twaddler after all), I may be set down for " a fat ojd fool — a 
dense fool," for this : so be it : yet can't help wishing that 
some of my fellow-joumalizers would follow my squeamish 
example. My conductor kindly (importunately, I had almost 
said) directed my most particular attention to every individual 
thing that was to be seen, even to the last tail of the last stuffed 
bird in the collection — ^readin^ their several descriptions from 
the well-digested catalogue (wntten on a slate), with which, as 
life-governor, he had on our entrance been furnished by the 
keeper, who was digging the pond for the swan. N.B.— %/ata- 
logue the joint wonc of Simcox Rummins, F.S.A., and Dr. 
Drainum ; assisted (on particular points of natural history) by 
Mr. Chickney, the poulterer. Good-naturedly detained me up- 
wards of ten minutes looking at the parrot swinging on a wire. 
" Vastly curious ! " as he justly observed. Unfortunately, the 
monkeys sulky, aud would not show. To go again on Sunday, 
at a quarter nast one, immediately upon coming out of chul*ch, 
to see them do something or another which he did not exactly 
explain, but which, he assured me, is the most beautiful sight in 
the universe, worth going miles to see, and is all the rage, par- 
ticularly with the ladies, in Little Pedlington. 

Being so near the new burying-ground, Hobbleday kindly in- 
sisted upon taking me all over it. Was so obliging as to stop 
me at every individual tomb-stone, and to read aloud every word of 
every inscription — assuring me, now and then, that if I chose to 
copy any of them that particularly pleased me, he was not in the 
least hurry. This I declined, being unwilling to trespass over- 
much upon his good nature. Having looked at seventy-two of 
these interesting memorials, I complained of the heat, which 
(under a broiling sun) was intense, and proposed to depart. 
Hobbleday put his arm through mine, and oeclared he could not 
think of my going till I had seen all — only about forty more to 
see. Did see all, as I thought. Yet one more, which he had 
reserved for the last — the bonne douche — on account of its 
" sweetly pretty " epitaph, as he termed it, and which, he said, 
was attributed to Jubb. Had to traverse the whole length of 
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tlie ground to get at it. Forced me to take a copy of it, he 
repeating it to me : — 

" Afflictions sore 
L(mg time I bore ; " — * 

As he uttered these four words, involuntarily exclaimed, " You 
do !" // ne m'Spar^nera pas un oi^non, thought I. 

" And now," said my obliging cicerone, " being so near the 
Vale of Health, we'll see that." Endeavoured to excuse myself, 
on the score of the trouble to Aim, — ^fatigue, and the incon- 
venience of the heat, to myself ; but in vain. On to the Vale 
of Health. Upon our way thither, I expressed my admiration 
of the virtues of the Pedlingtonians, as proved by the " short 
and simple annals " recorded on the tomb-stones of the departed 
who reposed in thq new burying-ground : they being the " best of 
husbands," the " most affectionate of wives," the " most dutiful 
of children," or the " most faithful of friends." " True," said 
Hobbleday ; " and it is something for us to be proud of. 'Tis 
the same thing, too, in the old burying- ground — they were angels 
upon earth, rest their souls ! I wish, though, we could say as 
much of the live ones : I could name a few of them, who, when 
tAey go, won't be quite so favourably mentioned. Stop — pardon 
one moment, whilst I leave my compliments of condolence over 
the way." 

Left me for a few minutes. Took refuge in my own reflections. 
Not comfortable at hearing this slur upon some of the live Ped- 
lingtonians. Felt certain misgivings as to whether this retired 
country-town were much more moral, or, in other respects, much 
better than " populous cities proud." 

Whilst I was waiting the return of Hobbleday, Mr. Shrubsole 
came up to me. 

"I think, sir," said he, "that was my friend Hobbleday who 
just left you?" 

I told him it was. 

" I dare say you find him a charming companion. What a 
tongue he has ! I wish, though, he didn't sometimes make so 
ill a use of it ; for, to give you my candid opinion of that Mr. 
Hobbleday, he is the most censorious little wretch in the place ; 

* Having since been informed by an intelligent friend that thia 
epitaph is to be found in two or three other places in England besides 
little Pedlington, I supprefi» the remainder. 
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slanderous, malicioiis, malignant! Well, he may say what he 
pleases about me ; thank my stars, he can say nothing to my 

disadvantage. Good mor Oh, when Hobbleday returns, 

pray tell him that my little woman and I have jnst seen the new 
window-curtains, which, as we suspected, turn out to be nothing 
but the old ones died in turmeric, after all. But that old woman 
is the vainest, the most boastful — ^in short, the great-est liar in all 
Little Pedlington. Good morning, sir." 

In one respect, I was not sorry to learn that Mr. Hobbleday 
was of somewhat a censorious turn : it gave me hope that some 
of the live Little Pedlingtonians might be better than his report 
of tiem. He returned. I delivered the message, but suppressed 
the opinion. Took me all over the Vale of Health. Must admit 
that we have nothing at all like it in or near London — ^if, indeed, 
we except a oow-f eld near Cam den-town. Eighteen small houses, 
scattered about, chiefly occupied hy invalids, who retire thither 
on account of the superior salubrity of the spot. At a very 
pretty cottage, called Hygeia Lodge, saw two mutes standing 
at the door. 

Taken to the extreme corner of the Vale. A man busy 
planting shrubs and young trees about a deep hole. Wondered 
what ikat was for. Informed by Hobbleday that Doctors Drench 
and Drainum (their celebrated physicians, and the proprietors of 
that portion of the ground) had had the good fortune to discover 
there a mineral spring of the nastiest water you ever put to 
your lips. " I've tasted it," continued Hobbleday; "enough to 
poison a dog ! so it will be the making of the place, as they say. 
But what is to become of Cheltenham, Harrowgate, TSinbridge 
Wells, and such places ? — however, poor devils ! that's their 
affair." Eancied I smelt something like the detestable odour of 
a tan-yard. Peeped through the window of a small shed, the 
door of which was fastened by a strong padlock. Saw a box of 
sulphur, a couple of bags ot iron filings, a pile of stale red- 
herrings, some raw hides cut into strips, and a quantity of bark, 
such as the tanners use. Wondered what that was for. As 
Hobbleday wondered also, I was nothing the wiser for my 
inquiry. 

Went by the way of High Street ; returned by the Crescent. 
Crescent, worthy of all the praise bestowed upon it by Pelix 
Hoppy. Mr. Hobbleday regretted that the sun had "gone in," 
so that the "highly- polished brass knockers" did cot shine hatf 
as much as he had sometimes seen them. Beheld the house 
where "dwelt the tuneful Jubb!" An odd feeling, which I 
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shall neither attempt to describe nor account for, comes oyer 
one uj)on these occasions. Contemplating the abode of ^nius ! 
At this moment, perhaps, the bard of Fedlingtonia is in a 
raptured trance. 

Walked down South Street. Hobbleday directed my atten- 
tion to a painted board just underneath the first-floor window of 
No. 18 : it bore the words, " Little Pedlington Universal- 
Knowledge-Society ;" and these were surmounted by a Britannia 
(evidently copied from a penny-piece), with a trident in the left 
hand, and a cockatoo held forth in the right. With a slight 
inclination of the head, accompanied by a complacent smile, he 
said, "/— /, sir, have the honour of being a member, conjointly 
with Kummins, Jubb, Hoppy, Daubson — ^in short, all the big- 
^wigs of Little Pedlington. We have meetings— <?o«wr*y«^«y« 
— ^twice a week : a library, too t — Murray's ' Grammar,' Entick's 
'Dictionary,' Guthrie's 'Geography,' and (besides other useful 
works) we have the ' Penny Magazine,' complete from — the—venf 
fititr 

"But what is the meaning of that figure, sir ?" said I, point- 
ing to the Lady Britannia. 

" Ha ! thought you*d notice that. That, sir, is the work of 
our own Daubson : needn't go out of Little Pedlington for such 
things. The figuie, I needn't tell y<?», is Minerva — 'fitting 
emblem!' as Hoppy says of the dolphin's tail for our pump- 
handle." , 

" Minerva! — and with a cockatoo in her hand !" 

" Dear me ! that's very odd. You are almost the firstperson — 
a visitor, I mean — ^who ever noticed that. Of course, we know 
very well it ought, in strictness, to be an owl ; but Daubson, who 
is the arbitrator eleganiium of Little Pedlington, thought that a 
cockatoo would be a prettier thing ; and as we luckily nappened 

to have one in our Zoo for him to paint from, why . 1 say, 

how naturally he has got the yellow tuft on the head, and the 
red spot on the neck ! Clever creature ! clever creature ! Shall 
we go at once to the skittle-ground, and see his greai work — the 
famous grenadier ? " 

This I declined, pleading, as my excuse, fatigue and the 
intcDse heat. 

"Well, then," said my obliging companion, "to-morrow. 
You roust allow me to call upon you to-morrow, and I'll show 
you more of the beauties and curiosities of our place. No denial, 
now — ^no trouble to me. Never so happy as when I am in the 
company of an itUelligent visitor" — (here he bowed)—" who can 
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appreciate — joix understand. Besides, from my position in 
society, I enjoy opportunities which—. For instance — 
liummins's public day for his Museum is Friday : now 7, from 
my position, as I said, am allowed the privilege of introducing a 
friend there any day in the week : for, besides being a member of 
the Knowledge Society, and a life-governor of the Zoo, I have 
the honour, sir, to be — ahem' ! — Deputy Chairman of the Little 
Pedlington Savings Bank. Good morning ; I wish you a very 
good morning. Ha! a rush at Yawkins's library. Shouldn't 
wonder if they have news of Miss Cripps's bag." And to the 
library Mr. Hobbleday proceeded. 

Dying of heat and thirst. Inquired of a boy, who was carry- 
ing a band-box, whether they had a confectioner in the place ? 

"What !" said he, " a confectioner in such a place as Lipple- 
ton ! Where do you come from, I should like to know ? We 
have two in our place — Stintum's over the way, and Mrs. Shanks*s, 
in Market Square. I say. Bill" — (this was addressed to another 
boy who happened to pass) — "here's a gentleman wants to know 
if we hav'n't never a confectioner in Lippleton. That's a good 
one, isn't it?" 

To Stintum's.— A confectioner! Gingerbread, raspberry- 
tarts, hard biscuits, and three-cornered puffs on the counter; 
bottles of lollipops, sugar-candy, bull's-eyes, and coloured sugar- 
plums on the window-shelves ; — a clear case of a Gunter adapted 
to the capacity of the rising generation. Mr. Stintum told me, 
in answer to my request for an iced cream, that he had nothing 
to do with such nonsense, nor had his father before him ; that 
he didn't want to get himself into the Gazette, by going out of 
his line, though a certain person in Market Square might. He 
didn't care to make a fine show in Ms window : all he desired 
was, to maintain his character as an honest tradesman. "I 
don't want to speak ill of a neighbour," continued he : " everj 
one must look after their own soul ; I've done nothing in this 
world to forfeit mine. I can sleep at night, because I've nothing 
weighty upon my conscience ; and if it were the last word I had 
to speak" — (what horrid crime can that unhappy Mrs. Shanks 
have committed, thought I, that should excite the fears even of 
a rival pastrycook for her salvation?) — "if it were the last 
word I had to speak, I could safely say that I never put salt 
butter into my tarts." 

Went to the shop of Mrs. Shanks, in Market Square ; in all 
respects, except one, worthy of Little Pedlington. Window 
decorated with an exquisite model, in barley-sugar, of tiu new 

£ 
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pump in Market Square, and paste figures innumerable of 
Apollos and Yenuses, shepherds and shepherdesses, &c. &c. 
Announcements in various parts of " Sappers provided on the 
shortest notice," " Confectionary of all sorts," " Water ices 
and iced creams." Mrs. Shanks, a skinny little woman, perched 
on a high chair behind the counter; yellow face; green patch 
over the right eye ; curly, flaxen wig, encircled by a wreath of 
faded artificial roses ; pale-blue silk dress ; hu^e ^ilt neck-chain 
and bracelets ; a jug before her, with flowers m it. Keminded 
me of the once celebrated divinity of the Cafe des Mille Colonnes 
in the Palais Royal. Lamentable to reflect that the soul con- 
tained in such a body should be in jeopardy, and all on account 
of a little salt butter smuggled into a tart. 

" What ice can I have, Mrs. Shanks ?" 

" Whatever you please, sir." 

" Lemon-water, then." 

Mrs. Shanks opened alon^, narrow book, in a parchment 
cover, dipped a pen into the ink, and inquired, " When for, sir ? 
and how much do you wish to have ?" 

" Now, if you please ; and one glass to begin with." 

" Oh ! we don't keep ices ready-made, sir ; but we can make 
you any quantity you please, not less than a quart, at only one 
day's notice." 

Assuredly Little Pedlington possesses many advantages ; yet, 
oh ! dear London ! 

" Is there any other shop in the town where I may get some ? 
I'm dying for it." 

" No, sir ; ours is the only house in the line in all the place where 
respectable people can go. We don't make our pastry with 
mutton dripping ; we don't use red-lead and copper to colour our 
sugar-plums ; we never gave poor little Susan Gobbleton — the 
sweetest child in the world ! — the colic it died of. But I'm 
certain that monster Stintum, sir, can't sleep in his bed ; and 
that's the comfort of it." 

Little more than twelve hours, sleeping and waking, in this 
place, — " too good for us poor sinners to live in," — ^and have 
already heard of as much vice, immorality, and roeuery, great 
and small, going on in it, as if it were a wicked, large town ; 
yet not the convenience of procuring an iced cream on a hot day 
(excepting, indeed, by ordering it a day before-hand) as a set-off 
against it all ! 

Four o'clock. Went to Yawkins's library. Subscribed for a 
month. Set my name down also in the M.C.'s book. Wished 
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to inow the present station of the — th dragoons, as I "was 
desirous of writing by that night's post to a friend who was in 
it, and requested Mr. Yawldns to let me see the Army list. 
Fortunate in subscribing with him, for his was the only library 
in the place that possessed one. Produced the list for last 
November twelvemonth. Yawkins deserves his character for 
" urbanity," (vide " Guide,") for he told me, if I particularly 
wished to see it, he would order a new one down, along with the 
magazines, next Tuesday week. Purchased Jubb*s "Pedling- 
tonia," price two shillmgs, and Eummins's " Antiquities of 
Little Pedlington," price one-and-sixpence. Yawkins assured 
me they were the two greatest works that had ever issued from 
the Little Pedlington press — Hoppy's " Guide" scarcely excepted. 
Yawkins expressed some astonishment that neither of those 
works had oeen noticed either in the " Quarterly" or the 
" Edinburgh." Thought such marked neglect of the two master- 
minds of the age a manifestation of a psutry spirit. Alto^ther 
above such pettiness at Little Pedlington. The Pedbngton 
" Weekly Observer" had spoken of Rogers, and Moore, and 
Campbell, of Hallam, Lingard, and Southey, and such like ; — av, 
and with great kindness, too, notwithstanding. " I verily 
believe," he continued, — "I verily believe, there are but two men 
in our town who would not have acted with equal generosity, 
and those are Snargate and Sniggerston, who keep an inferior 
sort of circulating libraries here: but they are, notoriously, 
a couple of paltry fellows, and I have no hesitation in saying 
so!" 

" What ! two more of them ! " thought I. 
' " And pray, Mr. Yawkins, is Mr. Eummins engaged upon any 
new work?" 

" A work which will produce a powerful sensation, sir; esjje- 
cially here in Little Pedlington. Ilummins is writing the ' Life 
and Times' of iiis great contemporary, Jubb." 

"AndMr.Jubb?" 

" Jubb, sir, is writing the * Life and Times' of his illustrious 
townsman, Rummins. Eummins, you know, sir, is an P.S.A., 
80 that the world wiU naturally look for a biography of him ! " 

" Would not the ' Table Talk' of such a man be interest- 
ing?" 

" Why — aw — ^to speak candidly, I do not think that — ^to the 

generality of readers, at least — I don't think it would ; for, to 

say the truth, he — aw — never says anything at all. No, sir ; he 

is one of your thinking men, as you may gather from his writings. 

E 2 
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But Jubb, now— Jubb's /Table-talk,' indeed! But I have 
reason to believe Hoppy is engaged upon that work, and the 
very man for the purpose. I have lived in Little Pedlington all 
roy life, sir, yet, 1 give yoti my honour, such another talker as 
Jubb / never met with. Wonderful, truly wonderful ! — I have 
heard him talk for three hours without stopping ; and so pro- 
found, so amazingly profound, is his conversation, that one-half 
of what he says his hearers cannot understand, whilst he himself 
does not understand the other. Truly wonderful, indeed ! " 

At this moment, a tall, thin, elderly lady, in deep mourning, 
entered the shop. One end of a long black ribbon she held in 
her hand, and to the other was fastened a fat, waddling French 
poodle. The lady was attended by a jaded-looking footman, 
in an orange-coloured coat, profusely ornamented with green 
worsted lace : he carried a lai^e, wadded, black silk cloak, a 
shawl, a book, a bag of biscuits, a camp-chair, and a footstool. 

" Good morning, mem,'' said Yawkins, as the lady took a seat; 
" I hope you arc a little better to-day ?" 

" I shall never again be the person I was, — at least in this 
world, Yawkins. I shall never recover from the effects of it." 

" It was a heavy blow, — a sad loss indeed, mem. And that 
the monster who perpetrated the crime should have escaped 
undiscovered ! But justice will overtake him, sooner or later, 
take my word for it, mem." 

" That will be a benefit to society, Yawkins, but no consola- 
tion to me. That won't restore him to life." 

" Poor lady !" thought I ; " some relation, or dear friend, bar- 
barously murdered!" 

The lady continued : — " Is the first volume of the * Sad Story' 
at home yet ? I have been upwards of a month ' down' for it." 

" No, mem ; hut as soon as it does come home, you shall have 
it." 

"Remember that, now; for you know I read the two last 
volumes first, to oblige Miss Cripps, who was waiting for them." 

"Why, mem, you know if subscribers didn't accommodate 
each oth'er in that way, we shouldn't get on at all. Talking of 
Miss Cripps, sorry to say that the report so general, about an 
hour ago, of her having recovered her bag, is not true." 

" Poor Cripps ! I'm very sorry for it, — ^not that I believe a 
word about the two sovereigns. Pray, Yawkins, how does the 
raffle for the tea-tray and patent snuffers get on?" 

" Why mem, you know the list hastn't been up above a fort- 

'ght, and forty chances^ at a shilling a piece, take a long while 
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to fill up. However, we arc getting on : eighteen down already, 
and I have every reason to expect that Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs aad 
Mrs. ritz-Bobbin — ^visitors from London — ^will each take two 
chances. They are considering abont it." 

" Well, Yawkins, it is but fair to tell you that, on Saturday, I 
tea'd with Mrs. Hobbleday, in the Crescent ; there was a large 
party ; the whole evening we talked about little else but your 
raffle ; and the general opinion was, that you would have done 
much better with eighty chances at sixpence." 

" How, mem ! " exclaimed Yawkins, with an air of offended 
dignity; "much obliged to Mrs. Hobbleday and htx party : a 
sixpenny raffle might do very well at such a place as Sniggers- 
ton's, or Snargate's, but I should like to know what the company 
at Yawkin£s would say to such a thing. No, mem" — (here he 
turned his eyes up to the ceiling, and placed his hand on his 
heart) — "no, mem; rather than so compromise the respecta- 
bility of my establishment, I would almost sooner return the 
eighteen shillings to the subscribers, and sell the tea-tray and 
snuffers at prime cost." 

The lady, after feeding the fat poodle with a couple of biscuits 
from the bag, withdrew — having first sent her unhappy servant 
forward with her commands that he would place her chair and 
foot-stool ready for her at the sunny comer of the Crescent. 

"That's the Miss Titmarsh you must have heard so much 
about in London, sir," said Yawkins. 

"I never heard the name till now," replied L "But what is 
the nature of the calamity which has befallen her ?" 

" Why, that is it, sir. Dear me ! it's very extraordinary you 
should not have heard of it in London ! Why, sir, it kept all' 
Little Pedlington in a ferment for a month. Except about that 
atrocious affair of stealing the pump-ladle,— which, of course, 
you must have heard of, — I never knew the town in a state of 
such tremendous excitement. She had a most beautiful French 
poodle, sir^-twice as fat as the one she has got with her now — 
such a quantity of hair, too, and as soft as silk ! She was in 
this very shop with it, sir, only the day before it happened. 
Well, sir, one morning she missed the dog : about two hours 
afterwards the poor thing returned, but in what a state ! Con- 
ceive her horror — conceive the agonizing shock to her feelings ! 
Some monster, some fiend in human form, had cut all its hair off 
— got hold of Miss Titmarsh's poodle and shaved it — shaved it, 
sir, as smooth as the palm of your hand !" 

" Horrible, indeed ! " I exclaimed ; " and that an event of 
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such 'stirring interest' in Little Pecjlin^on should remain 
unknown to its /" Adding, " But strange as it may seem to you, 
Mr. Yawkins, it is mj fixed belief that were a troop of monsters, 
a legion of fiends in human shape, to shave all the dogs of 
every description that infest one-half of London, the other half 
would probably never know anything of the occurrence.*' 

" Then blessed be Little redlington ! " replied Yawkins, 
where everybody is acquainted with everybody else's affairs, at 
least as well as with his own." 

Yet half-an-hour to spare before dinner. Time enough, 
perhaps, to see Daubson's grand picture — ^the grenadier. In- 
quirea whereabouts was Yawkins's skittle-ground. Informed 
tnat it was an immense wav off — quite at the further end of the 
town. Hopeless for to-day, tnought I; but asked what the distance 
might be. Told, nearly four minutes' walk. Went; stood 
before the " all-but-breathin^ Grenadier," as it is designated by 
Jubb. Hard to describe its first effect upon me. As I ap- 
proached it, involuntarily took off my hat. Thermometer 84° 
m the shade. Daubson certainly an original genius: unlike 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Phillips, Briggs, or Eckersgill. Neither 
did his work put me mtich in mind of Titian or Vandyke— 
not in the least of Bembrandt, No servile imitator — in fact, 
no imitator at all. Perhaps a military critic might object 
that the fixed bayonet is rather longer than the musket itself : 
be this as it may, owing to that contrivance, it appears a most 
formidable weapon. In order that the whole of tne arms and 
accoutrements may be seen by the spectator, the painter, with 
considerable address, has represented the cartridge-box and the 
scabbard of the bayonet in front. Scabbard about one-third the 
length of the bajonet — judicious — ^needless to exaggerate in this 
— ^nothing formidable m the appearance of a long scabbard, 
whatever may be thought of a long bayonet. Le^s considerably 
thicker than the thighs — grand idea of stabihty— character- 
istic of a ''grenadier standing sentrv." Upon the whole, a 
work worthy of its fame, notwithstanaing its rejection by that 
envious and exclusive, that much and justly-censured body, the 
ll.A.'s. 

Took ray leave of the Grenadier, resolving to "put in" for a 
chance for immortality, by having my profile in black, done by 
the unrivalled hand of the Pedlingtonian Apelles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Summer-dknior at a country inn — Mr. Hobbloday, tho kind and 
obliging : his call merely to look at the clock — Invite him to wine — A 
charming member of society described — Modern abbeys, castles, 
&c. : why so desigvated — Old acquaintance : Colonel Dominant andi 
Mr. Truckle — Hobbleday a "humbug" ? ! — News worth waking for. 

Five o'clock, Beturned to '' as nice a little dinner as I could 
wish to sit down to." Such was I promised by mine host. 
Thermometer inveterately holding to 84°. Huge hot round of 
beef, which filled the room with steam ; hot suet dumplings, and 
hard ; hot carrots, each as big as the grenadier's leg ; scalding 
hot potatoes in their skins, S^ice little dinner indeed — for the 
season ! 

Five minutes past Jive, Finished dinner and ordered some 
wine. "Wine fiery as brandy, and warm: complained of it. 
Scorewell assured me it was the very same wine he was in the 
habit of serving to the family with the fly, and that they never 
complained of it. Indeed, neither did the St. Knitalls, nor the 
Fitz-Bobbins, nor Mr. Twistwireville, nor even Mr. De Stew- 
pan (who was remarkably particular about his wine), — in short, 
this was the first time his (Scorewell' s) wine had ever been com- 
plained of by mortal man. Such authorities it would have been 
downright insolence to oppose. Said no more, but simply ordered 
a little weak brandy-and-water. Scorewell undertook to "try 
again." Whilst he was away, fancied I heard a pump-handle at 
work. Beturned; wine by no means so strong, and much 
cooler. The first decanter chipped at the lip ; so was this— odd 
coincidence. Inquired how the decanter came to be so wet out- 
side ? Scorewell replied, that he had just given it a minute in 
ice. That's a reason, thought I. 

Whilst I was sipping my wine, and reading Jubb's "Pedling- 
tonia," — (found Bummins's "Antiquities" too learned, too 
profound, for after-dinner reading), — ^Mr. Hobbleday came in. 
Merely looked in to see the time by the coffee-room clock. 
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Becollecting bis civilities to me in the morning, invited him to 
wine. Ordered a fresh bottle. " Know the sort of wine Mr. 
Hobbleday likes," said Scorewell, as he quitted the room. 

" Good creature that Scorewell," said Hobbleday, " and this 
one of the best inns in Little Pedlington." 

" Then I am fortunate," said I, " in having accidentallv been 
brought to it. The other innkeepers are but moderately honest 
—at least so I am told by Scorewell ; and for a stranger, as I 
am, to have fallen upon the only one who " 

" What I say, understand me, I say in confidence. Good 
creature — capital inn ; but call your bill every morning — that is, 
if you should find it possible to stay at it for more than a day oi; 
two. Call it, I say, every morning — ^you understand. In the 
hurry of business, people sometimes forget what you have not 
had, and down it goes into the bill. After a week or so, you 
can't tax your memory as to whether you had such or such a 

thing, or not ; and, rather than dispute about it, why you 

ahem ! Now, Scorewell, what have you done for us, eh P Is 
that some of Colonel Dominant's wine ?" 

Scorewell assured us that it was, and left us. 

" Who is Colonel Dominant ?" inquired I. 

"What!" cried Hobbleday, with astonishment; "who is 
Colonel Dominant ? Pooh, pooh ! you can't ask that question 
seriously. Tou know — everybody knows — must know him. 
Great man — lately returned from the East Indies — ^was governor 
of Fort Popan'gobang. Should like the colonel to hear anybody 
ask who he is P " 

" From India ! That somehow brings the name to my mind." 

" I was sure you had heard of him, sir," said Hobbleday. 
" Why, he is a descendant of the great Drawcansir : his crest 
is a sledge-hammer, and his motto, ' All this I can do be- 
cause I dsJe.* Has got a place about ten miles off— Guttlebury 
Abbey." 

"Guttlebury Abbey!- Some interesting ruins to be seen 
there, eh, Mr. Hobbleday?" 

" Ruins ! Pooh, pooh ! They say there was an abbey there, 
or thereabouts, millions of ages ago, but there is not a stick or a 
stone remaining of it." 

"Then why does the gallant colonel call his place an 
abbey?" 

"First," gravely replied Hobbleday, " because it's the fashion ; 
and, secondly, because it's a small, square, red brick house, stand- 
ing in a cabbage-garden." 
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The second bein^ as good a reason as is frequently to be found 
for nicknaming residences of similar pretensions manors, abbeys, 
places, and castles, I was satisfied with it. 

"He is here now," continued Hobbleday; "he generally 
passes the fashionable season here : stays at Mrs. Stintura's 
Doarding-honse. You should dine there some day : there you 
would see him in all his glory. Extraordinary creature ! — has 
got a tail." 

" Got a tail ! " exclaimed I ; " the monster ! " 

"Pooh, pooh! I don't mean that sort of tail; but a tail, you 
know, — obsequious followers; toadies, as we call them here. 
He has only to say that black is white, and they must swear to it." 

"Poor devils!" I exclaimed. "But why call this wine 
Colonel Dominant's ? Is he a wine-merchant ?" inquired I. 

"No," replied Hobbleday; "but he says it is the only wine 
in the place fit to drink, and he knows everything better than 
anybody else — at least, he thinks he does : consequently, every- 
thing he may choose to say about all things in the world is like 

the law of the Medes ana Prussians in Little Pedlington at 

least, he thinks it ought to be." 

"Is he, then, a man of such exquisite taste, such extensive 
knowledge, such unerring judgment, such " 

"Of course," replied Hobbleday, — " at least, he thinks he is. 
He is the man that came over in two ships, that I can tell you, 
— at least, he thinks he did. Pleasant, amiable creature, though, 
and easily satisfied upon the whole : requires nothing more than 
to have everything exactly his ovm way ; and, at Mrs. Stintum's 
boarding-house, especially, he will have it, — at least, as often as 
he can get it. When he can't, why, he naturdly growls at 
eveiTthing and everybody." 

"An agreeable companion for the other guests at Mrs. Stint- 
um's boarding-house,' said I. 

" Have you any of the Dominant family in London ?" inquired 
Hobbleday. 

"I never met with one," replied I; "nor do I think that an 
animal such as you have described would long be tolerated there 
in any society possessing the slightest respect for itself, or the 
power of reheving itself of so offensive an associate." 
. At this moment, Hobbleday, starting from his seat, exclaimed, 
"There he goes!" I looked out into the street, and beheld, 
strutting along, the identical Colonel Dominant, whom I had 
accidentally met a few years before, and whose name had just 
now struck me as being not altogether unknown to me. 
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Picard, ia the preface to one of his pleasant comedies, says of 
a certain character — ''It was drawn from the life : its original 
paid me a vmt one morning ; almost whilst he was speaking I 
wrote down his words — et voila la scene'* Thus, of the three 
following short scenes, I may say, that they are literal transcripts 
from what I actually witnessed. Of the names of the dramatis 
persontB I shall say nothing; but the dialogue I give without 
exaggeration, and I really believe without the alteration of a 
material word. 

If with unblushing effrontery I can confess, not only that I 
know where is Bloomsbury Square, but that I have been in it : 
if I have the hardihood to acknowledge as my friends, human 
beings who absolutely reside there: nay, more; if, without the 
slightest sense of shame or of remorse, I own that, upon occasion, 
I positively visit them, it will be the less wondered at that I 
should be capable of declariDg in the face of all Europe that 
once I was at Margate. But as Goldsmith's bear danced to 
" none but the genteelest of tunes," so did I appear at none but 
the genteelest of places—the French Bazaar, Bettison's Library, 
Clifton's Bathing-Ejooms,* and Howe's (The Royal) Hotel. 
By the bye, I am informed that, since I was there, the hotel and 
the library, both being ruined, are closed ; the consequence of 
which is, that not a soul is to be seen in or near Hawley Square, 
wherein they are situated. But ought not this desertion of the 
neighbourhood to be attributed rather to the circumstance of 
the theatre (which is near it) being open ? It is so elsewhere. 

It was at Margate, tben, that scenes the first and second 
occurred. 

Iwas taking my dinner in the coffee-room at Howe's Hotel. 
At a table opposite to mine (the only other table in the spacious 
apartment that was occupied) sat two gentlemen,. Colonel 
Dominant and Mr. Truckle. The former was a tall man, thin, 
and stiff, with red hair cut very close, large bilious-looking eyes, 
and complexion of the colour of the very best pickled mangoes. 
He wore a blue coat, buff waistcoat, buttoned close up to the 
throat, white duck trowsers, and a black military stock. He was 
reclining back in his seat, reading a newspaper, with his feet, 
each resting on the back of a chair, elevated to a level with hi:> 



* A certain person at this place being once shown into a bath-room 
by no means remarkable for its cleanliness, with much simplicity 
inquired ot the proprietor — "Pray, sir, whore is it people go to wash, 
after bathing hei-e ? "' 
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own nose. He had lately returned from the East Indies after 
many years of profitable service — ^to himself at least. 

Mr. Truckle was a small, slight man, of about five-and-forty 
years of age, with a head entirely destitute of hair, a good- 
humoured olue eye, and a perpetual smile upon a countenance 
strongly indicative of its ownei^s willingness to be pleased and 
happy as long as the world would let him. He was dressed in 
a black coat and waistcoat (not of the newest), white trowsers, 
and a white cravat, ornamented with a huge bow and ends. His 
voice, like himself, was small, and his manners mild and un- 
assuming in the extreme. He sat opposite to the colonel, with 
his hanas resting on his knees, ana his legs unostentatiously 
tucked under his chair. He was a distant relation of the 
colonel's, who certainly did not seem inclined to diminish the 
distance between them by any inviting approaches on his part ; 
and that he was the poor relation also, his attitude and demeanour, 
as contrasted with those of the former, sufficiently attested. 

Generally speaking, there is nothing of the humorous or the 
ludicrous in a display of unfeeling domination on one side, of 
the " all this I can do because 1 dare," — and of helpless ac- 
quiescence on the other : pity for the oppressed, and dis^ist or 
hatred of his petty, paltry tyrant, are the only emotions it 
excites. There does not at this moment occur to me a more 
remarkable illustration of this than the early scenes between 
Sir Giles Overreach and Marall in the "New Way to pay Old 
Debts ;" though there, perhaps, somewhat of contempt for the 
interested subserviency of the latter may mingle with one's 
compassion for his slavery. But in the case of Truckle it was 
otherwise : he was humble, submissive, and satisfied, as if he 
conceived it to be in the immutable nature of things that he 
should be so ; and the ludicrous of the situation arose simply 
out of the immeasurable disproportion between his gentle 
attempts, now and then, to hint at a wish or a desire of his own, 
and the nature of the execration with which they invariably were 
met by Colonel Dominant. 

Be it observed, that the colonel's voice, though deep-toned, was 
harsh, and that his utterance was abrupt and snappish, sounding 
Vke the word of command when given, by an ill-tempered drill- 
sexjeant: except, indeed, when he delivered the emphatic word of 
the execration alluded to, and upon that he would drawl. 

It was five minutes past six. Truckle looked at the clock 
which was facing him, hummed part of a tune (accompanying 
liimself by beating with his fingers on the table), and hesi- 
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tatingly, and in a gentle tone of voice, said—" Dear me ! Five 
minutes past six ! Well — I think — really I do think it is time 
they brought our dinner." 

1'he colonel threw down, his paper suddenly, thrust out Lis 
arm (extending it to its full length across the table), with his 
fore-finger pointed directly at Truckle's face, and vociferated, — 

" What's that ? — I say, sir, what's that you say ?" 

"Why, sir," mildly, and smilingly, replied Truckle, "dinner 
was ordered at six; it is now five minutes past; and as they 
might as well be ' punctual,' I merely ventured to " 

" D — n your arrogance ! ! Punctual ! Have the poor 
devils here nothing to do but attend upon you ? Have / com- 
plained? Am I m any hurry for my dinner? Yet you talk 
about * punctual ! ' D — ^n your arrogance ! " 

" True, sir, you didn't say you were in any hurry, but I — ^I 
thought, sir " 

" Thought ! Thought, did you ? You thought ! Ba — a — a — u — mj^ 
your arrogance ! " 

Arrogance and poor little Trucklq named in the same year ! 
He, in thought, feeling, manner, and conduct, an impersonation 
of humihty ! 

Their dinner was served. Dominant helped himself, and then 
thrust the dish across to his companion. Just at this time I 
happened to call to a waiter for some ChiK vinegar. 

" Dear me ! " said Truckle, looking into his plate, smiling, and 
rubbing his hands at the same time — " dear me ! I think- 
yes, really I do think I should like a little Chili vinegar myself. 
Waiter ! Bring me a little Chili vinegar, too." 

" What's that you want, sir ? I say, sir, what's that you 
want ?" (These words were accompanied by the same gesture 
of pointing the finger as before.) 

"Why, sir," answered Truckle, "I heard that gentleman ask 
for Chill vinegar, and I thought that — Chili vinegar, you know, 
is a very dice relish, sir ; so I thought that when that gentleman 
had quite done with it, why — ^why / should like a little Chili 
vinegar." 

" Chili vinegor ? D-~n your arrogance ! Who are you, sir, 
that you can't eat your dinner without Chili vinegor ? Do / ask 
for Chili vinegor ? But it's just like you, with your insatiable 
desires : whatever you see or hear of you want, d — n your arro- 
gance ! Waiter ! No Chili vinegor to be brought to this table. 
Chili vinegor, indeed ! Da — a — a — mn your arrogance." 
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Scene the Second. — ^In the eveiuDg I went into Bettison's 
Library. They were playing eight-shilling loo. I approached 
the table. Close to it, and in the front rank of a small crowd, 
forming three or four deep, stood Truckle. He was earnestly 
watching the proceedings, but did not play ; though ever and 
anon his right hand made an ineffective move towards his 
breeches' pocket. A few games had " come off," and the 
insinuating dealer was announcing, in the usual seductive phrase, 
the near completion of another : — 

** Now, ladies and gentleman, only three numbers wanting 
to complete this loo : 2, 3, and 5. — Thank'ee, sir. — Only 2 and 
5 vacant. — Thank'ee madam. — Number 2 gone. — Only one want- 
ing. — ^Number 5 vacant." 

Here was a tantalizing pause. There was no bidder for No. 6. 
At length, Truckle exclaimed : — 

•* Dear me ! Well, now, I think — really I do think I'll have a 
chance." 

His hand made a desperate plunge into his pocket, and, in an 
instant, or ere reflection could come to his aid, his shilling lay 
glittering on the table. In the same second of time a voice was 
heard from behind the crowd : — 

** What are you doing there, sir? — ^I say, sir, what is it you are 
doing there?" 

There stood Colonel Dominant, his white hat seen high above 
the crowd in front of him ; his outstretched arm reaching over 
their heads ; and the fatal fore-finger pointing directly in the 
face of poor Truckle, who had turned as suddenly as if he had 
been twirled round by some mechanical power inherent in and 
peculiar to the voice of his tyrant. 

" I say, sir, what is it you are doing there ? " 

Not in the slightest degree confused or abashed by this 
authoritative interference, public as it was, Truckle good- 
hum ouredly replied : — 

•* Why, sir, I — you see, sir, this is a loo ; and by putting 
down a shilling " 

*' Put down a shilling ! You, sir, ! — ^D — ^n your arrogance ! 
How dare you put down a shilling ? Take it up, sir." 

** But this is a loo, you see, sir ; and by putting down one 
shilling I may win seven ; that is to say, 1 may win a ticket 
which " 

" D — n your arrogance ! Win seven upon one ! What right 
have you to try to win seven shillings of these poor people's 
money with one of yours ? B— n your arrogance ! Take it up. 
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Take it np, I sar, Ta^a — a — ie it up, ar. Da — a — a — mn 
TOUT zmxronfx I *' ' 



.»»" 



»*ycfme tie TMrd.—l left Msr^ate bj tiic steamer. We had 
completed abc-aK oae boor of oar homeward-bomid Toya^ when 
Colonel Dominant ascended the deck from the after-cabm. He 
set himself down on the gunwale, midwaj betwean the stem of 
the Tessel and the paddle-bo3L. I beiiete 1 have applied the term 
•* gimwale'' conectlv ; bnt not feeling peifectlj at my ease con- 
eemin^ it, it were safer I should explain that thereby I mean the 
sort ofpaling which runs along the sides of the dedc: to preTent 
one's tnmblii^ into the water. By this modest caution two 
points are gained : if the term be the proper one;, it may still be 
unintelligible to many, whose Toyages, like my own, liaye been 
limited to those seas ; if otherwise, I have taken it out of the 
power of any seaman more experienced than myself to assail me 
with — " D-— n jfomr arrc^ance ! " 

The colonel, as I hare said, was sitting on the gunwale, in 
that aristocratic division of a Margate steamer which lies be- 
tween the paddle-box and the stem. His arms vere super- 
ciliously folded across his chest ; his head was erect and motion- 
less, fuming neither to the ri^t hand nor to the left ; whilst his 
ejes disdained to encounter any meaner object than the glorious 
heayens themselves. Presently I skw emerging from the /are- 
cabin, the happy, good-humoured Mr. Trackle. Smiling, and 
rubbing his hands together with an air of self-enjoyment, no 
sooner were his feet fairly on deck than, in the fiuness of his 
delight, he exclaimed : — 

" Capital breakfast ! I never made a better breakfast in all 
my life. And such a beautiful morning as it is ! And sach a 
fine passage as we shall have !" 

Tnppingly he approached the coloneL 

" Charming morning, sir ! I'm happy to inform you, the cap- 
tain assures me that " 

On the instant, out went the arm with the portentous fore- 
finger at the end of it. 

''What do you want here, sir? D— n your anoganoe ! What 
do you want here ?" 

" Why, sir, as the captain told me that we shall have a de- 
li^tfttl passage, and that we shall be at the Tower by half-past 
three, I thought you'd like to kn ?* 
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" D — ^n your arrogance ! Come here, sir." 

The colonel, followed by Truckle, placed himself in front of 
the paddle-box, and directed the attention of the latter to certain 
words which were thereon inscribed ; saying, 

" Read that, shr. Read that, I say." 

Truckle looked at the words for just so long a time as might 
suffice to read them, and then nodded his head in token that he 
had done so. 

" Do YOU hear me, sir ? Read that." 

" Well, sir, I have read it," replied Truckle, with his usual 
smile. 

" You have read it ! D — ^n your arrogance 1 Read it aloud, 
sir." 

Truckle read : 

" Whoever passes the paddle-box mil be expected to pay the 
imST'CABINfarer 

" Then, d— n your arrogance ! what do you do here ? Go 
back, sir." 

" Why, sir, as I said before, I thought you might like 
to " 

"And, because you presume to think, am I to pay two 
shillings additional for your d — d arrogance? Go back, sir; 
d — n your arrogance ! Go back. Go back, I say ; g — o— o — o 
back, da — a — a — mn your arrogance ! " 

Shortly after this, i accidentally met poor Truckle as he was 
descending the steps of some chambers in Paper Buildings, 
Temple. I amused myself for some time in fancymg what could 
have been his business there. At length, I came to this con- 
clusion : — ^He was desirous of saying to Colonel Dominant that 
" his soul was his own ;" and had been to take opinion of counsel 
learned in the law as to whether he had any right to make the 
assertion. 



&° 



EiffM o'clock. " No more wine," said Hobbledav, " I must 
;o. We have a meeting of our Universal-Knowledge Society, 
^ever miss it. Although I have been a member upwards of two 
years, I am still in want of an immense deal of knowledge — 
you'd be astonished to hear how many things I am ignorant of ! 
Some of our learned members say, that I bore them to death 
with questions. Can't help that, you know. No use to sub- 
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scribe one's money to a Knowledge-Society, unless one is allowed 
to profit by it." 

Expressed a desire to attend the meeting. 

" Take you with the greatest pleasure — ^not to-night — 'tis not 
my turn — any other night you choose." 

Reminded him of his promise to introduce me to Rummins, 
Jubb, and the rest of the great Little Pedlingtonians. 

" To-morrow Til introduce you to them aU. Let me see — 
come and take a bachelor's chop with me at ^ve : Til invite 
them to meet you — Hoppy and Daubson, too — just we six^ 
* flow of reason, feast of soul/ eh ? If they are all unengaged, 
and can all come — five to-morrow, eh? Let you know by 
twelve. Good evening. Capital wine that." (To Scorewell, 
who just then entered the room) — " I say, Scorewell, if you 
should hear anything positive about Miss Cripps's bag, send 
word to me at the U. N. S. Good evening." 

[' What does he mean by the U. N. S., Mr. Scorewell ? " in- 
quired I. 

" Universal-Knowledge Society, sir. — Pleasant gentleman, 
Mr. Hobbleday, sir." 

"And exceedingly civil to me," said I. 

" Invited you to dine with him to-morrow, sir. Ahem ! Nice 
gentleman, sir ; but the greatest humbug in Little Pedlington. 
He never gave a dinner to anybody in his life — a tea and turn- 
out, now and then — and never once offered an invitation without 
an if tacked to it. He knows that to-morrow is Mr. Hoppy's 
teaching day, so he can't come : he knows that Mr. Jubb is en- 
gaged to dine with Mr. Rummins (for he heard Mr. R. order a 
bottle of Cape Madeira to-day for the purpose), so tkey can't 
come. I say again, sir, the greatest humbug in all Little 
Pedlington." 

This was "tl^e most unkindest cut of all." That there should 
be to be found in Little Pedlington roguish innkeepers, disre- 
putable librarians, poisoning pastry-cooks, and pick-purses ; the 
envious, the malicious, and the scandalmonger ; wicked husbands 
and naughty wives; nay, even purloiners of pump-ladles, and 
shavers of pet poodles — little as I expected to hear of all or of 
any of these, I might, in the course of time, have reconciled 
myself to the circumstance. Knowing them, I might avoid 
them. But that there should exist in this pre-eminently virtuous 
town one of that contemptible race so emphatically named by 
mine host — a race (as I had hitherto imagined) peculiar to 
London !— " As soon should I have expected 1" I exclaimed, "to 
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hear that you have amongst you one of those uttermost mis- 
creants, who are at once the scorn of the honourable profession 
which they disgrace, and the despised of the society they infest — 
a pettifogging attorney ! " 

" Unhappily for us, sir," said Scorewell, " we have one. To- 
morrow rll tell you some of the rogue's tricks. His name is 
Hitch beg pardon, sir; I hear the family-with-the-fly bell." 

Regretted that I didn't hear his name at length. Resolved to 
inform myself of it to morrow; and (together with the account 
of his tncks, with which Scorewell is to favour me) to insert it 
in my jounwd, that it may stand as a "Beware" to all future 
visitors to Little Pedlington. 

Ten o'clock. Finished reading " Pedlingtonia," and felt in- 
clined for bed ; fatigued (no doubt by the excitement of the day), 
and there being a busy morrow in store for me. Rang for cham- 
bermaid. Mem. Inquire of Hoppy (when I shall have the 
honour and happiness of seeing him) who and what those Fitzes 
and Villes really are. From a momentary glimpse I had of 
Hobbs Hobbs, Esq., fancied there was something of the valet cut 
even about him. Chambermaid, to " marshal me the "^ay." Met 
Scorewell in the passage. Had just returned from the omce of the 
" Pedlington Weekly Observer." Nothing certain yet about Miss 
Cripps's pag. Editor keeps the press open till the last possible 
moment, in order to give his readers to-morrow the latest intel- 
ligence concerning it. Happy Pedlingtonians ! An affair of ten 
times this " stirrmg interest " would scarcely produce a percep- 
tible effect upon us poor, over-excited Londoners. Desired they 
would let me have the paper in the morning, to extract anything 
remarkably interesting. " Good night." 

Half-past tweke. A loud knocking at my door. 

" Are you asleep, sir?" 

"I was, and soundly too, till you disturbed me. Who is it, 
and what do you want?" 

" Please to get up, and open the door ajar, sir. It's chamber- 
maid." 

" Ugh ! There— now— what's the matter ?" 

" Master thought you'd like to know, sir : Miss Cripps has 
got her bag safe, with everything in it — except the money." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 

LiTTLB Pedlinqton Wekklt OBSERVER :— Anxieties of an Editor ; 
obstinacy and provoking indifference of Crowned Heads — Distressing 
event, and editor's singular delicacy and impartiality touching the 
same — Awftil calamity — Extraordinary phenomenon — Providential 
escape — Literary, learned, and artistical — ^To the lovers of cham- 
pagne — Notices to correspondents — The theatre — Foundling hos- 
pitel for the muses : poetical contributions — ^The joumalizer ventures 
a few remarks suggested by some of them — Advertisement of a 
magnificent property confidea to the hammer of Mr. Fndgefield, the 
great auctioneer of Little Pedlington. 

Tuesday, June 16th. — Found the "Little Pedlington 
Weekly Observer *' on my breakfast-table. Surely that Emperor 
of Russia must be an obstinate, pig-headed feUow, and the 
editor of the paper the most enduring of men ! Were I the 
latter, I would at once abandon the poor infatuated creature to 
his unhappy fate, for advice and remonstrance seem to be utterly 
lost upon mm. For my own part, I declare that there is nothinff 
I can imagine in the power of the world to bestow which would 
induce me to undertake the direction of the conduct of folks of 
that stamp, who, after all, will do just as they please. Yet here 
is Mr. Simcox Eummins, junior (the editor in question, and son 
of the great antiquary), sacrificing his time, temper, and patience, 
his health and his peace of mind,— or, in that most expressive 
of old-woman's-phrases, "worrying his soul to fiddle-strmgs,"— 
and all because an Emperor of Russia won't do as he bids him ! 
As exhibiting at once the editor's temper, the power and the 
elegance of nis style, and the practical utility of his labours, I 
extract the following nassage from his leading article :— 

" Once more we call the attention of his imperial majesty to 
what we have so often said, and what we have repeated above ; 
shall we add, for the last time? But, no; for though patience. 
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like the eagle, which wings its airy flight through the boundless 
realms of ether, must descend at length to rest its weary wing, 
yet shall ours still soar upwards whilst, with the piercing eye of 
hope, we behold a ray of expectation that our advice will not, 
like the sands of the desert, be eyentually lost upon him. He 
may continue to not notice us in any of his decrees or mani- 
festoes, and thus affbei to be indifferent concerning what we say 
to him ; but we have it on the best authority that he is fre- 
quently seen thoughtful and musing — not, indeed, in his moments 
of noisy revelry, when immersed in the vortex of pleasure, and 
surrounded by flatterers, who, like locusts, would bar our honest 
counsel from his ear, but in the nocturnal solitude of his chamber. 
There it is that our warning voice, wafted on the wings of the 
viewless wind, pierces the perfumed precincts of the palace of 
Petersburg, and carries conviction, like the roaring of the 
rushing cataract, into his mind. And if the 'Little Pedlington 
Observer* does sometimes address the autocrat in terms of more 
than usual severity, let him remember, that we do so * more in 
friendship than in anger ;' that we regret the necessity we are 
under of giving him pain, but that, 'like skilful surgeons^ 
who,' " &c. 

Decidedly I would not for the universe be the editor of the 
" Little Pedlington Observer." What an anxious life must he 
lead ! Upon reading on, I find he takes just the same trouble 
to manage the King of the French, the King of the Belgians, the 
Emperor of China, &c., not one of whom (if I may judge from 
his complaints of their indifference to his counsel) seems to mind 
him a whit more than he of Russia. Surely, it must be a subject 
of ceaseless mortification to him, that, notwithstanding the infi- 
nite pains he is at to settle, or to reform, the government of every 
country in the known world, his advice is so little, if at all, 
attended to. ve monarchs, and ye ministers to monarchs ! 
were I he, I would let you go to ruin your own way, nor raise a 
finger to save you. 

Under the head of Littls Pedlikgion, I find the fol- 
lowing:— 

"DisTKESsmo Event. — ^Yesterday, our peaceful town was 
thrown into a state of excitement, which it far transcends our 
feeble powers to describe, by one of those events which, fortu- 
nately, as they do not often happen, so do they not frequently 
occur. Late on Sunday evening it was whispered about in the 
7 2 
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best-informed circles — tliough We were in possession of positive 
information of the fact as early as a quarter past nine — ^that our 
amiable and talented townswoman. Miss Honoria Cripps (whose 
virtues are the theme of universal admiration, and whose 
numerous fugitive little offspring are the chief ornaments of our 
* Foundling Hospital/ which this" day is again enriched with one 
of her charming effusions), had had the misfortune to lose her 
silk bag, containing many articles of no use to any one but the 
owner; and, 'though last, not least,' as Shakspeare hath it, a 
sum amounting nearly to three pounds ! But whatever doubts 
might have existed in certain quarters as to the correctness of 
the report on Sunday night, the truth was placed beyond the 
remotest shadow of dispute yesterday morning, at eight o'clock, 
by a circumstance which, we will venture to say, must have 
convinced the most incredulous ; the bag was cned about the 
town by the indefatigable Coggleshaw, whose accuracy in 
describing its contents was the theme of general approbation ; 
though we must say that we object to his holding, at least in 
these times, the office of crier and of sexton also; especially if, 
as it is rumoured, any addition is to be made to his fees in the 
latter capacity, more particularly when a person, whom we can 
conscientiously recommend as fit for the employment, is willing to 
undertake it upon the existing terms. But, for more upon this 
subject, we refer our readers to an admirable letter, signed 
'An Anti-Pluralityarian,' in another part of this day's paper, 
which, by a strange coincidence, recommends the very j)erson we 
have alluded to ; which expresses also the identical opinions we 
entertain on the subject ; and must, therefore, carry conviction 
to every unpreitidiced and reflecting mind. 

"The appeal of the crier was not attended with that success 
which every honourable smd feeling mind desired. At twelve 
o'clock, again was the same experiment repeated, but, alas ! with 
the same much-to-be-lamented result. From that time till a late 
hour in the evening, groups of anxious inquirers might be seen 
in Market Square, in the Crescent, and at the pubEc libraries, 
their countenances expressive of the deepest interest in the event. 
Judge, then, what must have been the feelings of the amiable 
lady herself! However, last night, at five minutes before twelve, 
the bag was clandestinely dropped down Miss Cripps's area, when 
it was discovered that the lip -salve, the tooth, tne false front, 
the carmine, in short, that everything was restored to her, 
except — ^and we must add, to the everlasting disgrace of our 
town — except the money ! But indignant as we are at thii 
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act, we cannot, in the present excited state of our feelings, 
venture any remarks upon it ; we shall, therefore, reserve them 
as ihh subject for the leading article in our next, when, as im- 
partial journalists, we shall be happy to publish any letters we 
may receive, free of postage, either /or or against an assertion 
we have heard in more quarters than one, — viz., that the money 
in the bag at the time it was lost did not amount to anything 
like the sum stated hy the fair lady herself. Till then, as in 
fairness bound, we shall offer no opinion upon the subject." 



The following extracts are from the miscellaneous depart- 
ment : — 

" Awful Calamity. — On Thursday last, this town was visited 
by a terrific hail-storm. Several of the stones were picked up of 
a size truly tremendous. The devastation it occasioned wAs 
awful. At Mrs. Stintum's boarding-house, five panes of glass 
were broken ; four at Yawkins's library ; a like number at Mrs. 
Hobbleday's, in the Crescent, who had the misfortune, also, to 
have the top of a cucumber-frame literally smashed to pieces ! 
But the greatest sufferer by the calamity is Mr. Snargate, the 
builder, twenty-nine panes of whose green-house are entirely 
destroyed, and fourteen others more or less injured. Many 
persons have visited the scene of destruction. Such is the irre- 
sistible power of the elements !" 



"ExTBAOKDiNART PHENOMENON. — In a litter of pigs which 
we have lately seen at Mrs. Sniggerston's, the keeper of the 
baths, there are actually two without tails ! Such are the ex- 
traordinary freaks of Nature !" 



"PROVIDENTIAL EscAPE. — On Wednesday afternoon, as a 
labourer in the employ of Mr. Luke Snargate, the builder, was 
crossing the Snapshank Hoad, about a quarter of a mile from 
High Street, his foot slipped, and he fell with such violence, 
that, for a few minutes, the poor feUow was unable to rise. He, 
however, soon recovered himself. Providentially, the accident 
did not occur on a dark night, at the moment when our heavily- 
ladeu coach, the 'Wonder,' was passing, or the unfortunate 
man would, in all human probability, have been run over and 
killed on the spot, leaving a disconsolate widow and nine helpless 
children, totally unprovided for, to deplore his loss." 
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"LiTEUAAY, Leabjtbd, AND Ab-tistical.— The last meeting 
of the 'Little Pedlington Universal-Knowledge Society' was 
naost particularly interesting. Our celebrated poet, Jubb, read % 
portion of his forthcoming 'Life and Times of Rummins/ our 
well-known antiquary ; and Rummins favoured the members by 
reading a portion of his forthcoming ' Life and Times of Jubb.' 
Our eminent painter, Daubson, exhibited a very curious drawing, 
which he has lately completed. It is a profile in black, which, 
looked at one way, represents a man's head in a cocked hat, and 
with a large bow to nis cravat; but, when turned topsy-turvy, shows 
the face of an old woman in a mob-cap ! Who shall presume to 
set bounds to the ingenuity of art ? But the thing by far the 
most interesting was, what was stated by our learned antiquary, 
Mr. Rummins, to be a helmet of the time of King John. It was 
dug from the ruins of an old house lately pulled down, in North 
Street, and is now the property of Mr. Rummins himself. It is 
corroded by the rust of ages ; and, except that it has no handle, 
is in form not unlike a saucepan of our own days. Mr. R. 
read a learned memoir, which he has drawn up upon the subject 
(and which, together with a drawing, he intends to forward to 
the Society of Antiquaries), wherein he states, that when he was 
in Loniion, and saw the play of ' King John' acted, the principal 
actors wore helmets of precisely that shape. Its authenticity is 
thus proved beyond all manner of doubt. But, upon these points, 
who shall presume to question the judgment of a Rummins P 

" The presentations to the library, and for the sole use of the 
members, were, ' Goldsmith's History of England,' abridged for 
the use of schools, and Tooke's * Pantheon ' (an account of all 
the heathen gods and goddesses, with numerous cuts), both the 
gift of our munificent townsman, Mr. Yawkins, the banker. 

" On the motion of Mr. Hobbleday, the question was put and 
carried, that Entick's 'Spelling Book' being much worn by 
constant use, the said book bo newly bound at the expense of 
the Society." 



" To THE LovEES OP CHAMPAGNE. — ^Wc caunot too stfongly 
recommend that admirable substitute for Champagne, the goose- 
berry-wine made and sold by Hubkins, the grocer, in Market 
Square. We speak from our own knowledge, as he has obligingly 
sent us six bottles as a sample. We can say nothing of his other 
home-made wines, which he only mentions to us, as we cannot, 
with a conscientious regard to -our duty as impartial ioumalists. 
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▼enture an opinion which we do not possess the means of 
verifying hy a iriaW* 



These from the 

"NOTICES TO C0BBE8P0NDENTS. 

" %* The letter from a certain oilman in East Street, requesting 
ua to give a favourable opinion of his pickles, anchovy paste, &c., 
must be paid for as an advertisement. We cannot compromise 
our independence by praising what he has not given us an oppor- 
tunity 01 tasting." 

**%*We are obliged to our valuable correspondent, Philo- 
Sphynxius, for the answer to the charade in our last, which is 
Skitiles, Perhaps he will favour us by exercising his ingenuity 
on our charade of this day." 



<'THE THEATRE. 

^' We are at length enabled to state, that Mr. Sniggerston (in 
oonsequenoe of the present amount of the subscription towards 
building a new theatre not being sufficient to warrant the under- 
taking), having again kindly consented to grant the use of one of 
his commodious outhouses, though, at what seems to us to be a 
rather exorbitant rent, our liberal and spirited manager, Mr. 
Strut, from Dunstable, will positively open his campaign on the 
ISth of next month ; though, in our opinion, it would answer his 
purpose much better did he delay the opening till the 18th, not 
out that he might open with great advantages on the 15th, or 
even the 12th. Tne preparations are on the most extensive 
scale ; and a new drop-scene (of which we have been favoured 
with a private view) has been painted by our unrivalled Daubson. 
The' BUDJect is a view of the new pump, in Market Square, as 
seen from South Street; though, it seems to us, the painter 
would have done better had he represented it as seen from North 
Street; not but that we lihink South Street a very favourable 
point for viewing it, and no man has greater taste in these 
matters than Daubson, when he chooses to exercise it. The 
manager has done well in engaging all our old favourites, the 
most prominent of whom are, ' the facetious Tipple ton, the heart- 
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rending Snoxell, and the versatile and incomparable Mrs. 
Biggleswade,' as the j are aptly characterized by our tasteful 
Master of the Ceremonies in his ,* Guide Book ; ' but why has he 
not also engaged Mrs. Croaks, the celebrated Yocalist, who, we 
understand, is unemployed ? This he must do. Yet if, as we are 
told, she requires twice as much as has ever been paid to 
any other performer for doing only half the usual work, we 
must saj that Strut is right in resisting such a demand ; though 
we admit that talent like ners cannot be too highly remunerated, 
and are of opinion she is perfectly justified in making her own 
terms ; nevertheless, we recommend her to follow the example of 
moderation set by the three eminent performers we have named, 
they having liberally consented to take each a fourth of the clear 
receipts, allowing the remaining fourth to be divided amongst 
the rest of the company in any way the manager muy think propery 
after deducting one-third of that for himself. Tippleton, with his 
usual disinterested zeal for the good of the concern, has consented 
to play any part whatever which may be likely to conduce to that 
ena, provided, in the first place, it be a good part in itself; 
secondly, that it be the only good part in the piece ; and lastly, 
that the part be, in eve^ possible respect, to his owil entire and 
perfect satisfaction. The only particular stipulations he has 
made are, that no person shall have a clear benefit but hiimelf; 
that no person shall be allowed to write as many orders nightly 
as himself; that no person shall have their name printed in 
the play-bills in large letters but himself; and that he shall not at 
any time be expected to do anything to serve anybody — hut 
Umself. 

" With such spirited exertions on the part of the management, 
and such liberality and zealous co-operation on that of the per- 
formers, the concemmust succeed; though we would recommendthe 
manager not to act so much himself as he did last season; though 
we admit that his assistance is usually indispensable. However, 
as far as we are concerned. Strut may rely on having our sup- 
port — ^for, indeed, he deserves it ; not that we altogether approve 
of the arrangements he has inade, which, in our opinion, are, in 
many respects, faulty in the extreme; nevertheless, he is an 
enterprising manager, and ought to be patronized by the Ped- 
lingtonians ; not that we should recommend them to go into a 
hot theatre, to see plays, sometimes, to say the truth, indifferently 
acted — nor, indeed, can he expect that they should." 

Admired the profoundness of the critic's reflections, the extent 
and minuteness of his information, the wisdom of his advice, and. 
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above all, his beautiful consistency. Fancied I had somewhere 
occasionally read something in a similar style — could not 
recollect where. 



These from the 

"FOUNDLING HOSPITAL FOR THE MUSES. 

'To Doctors Drench and Drainum, on their grand discovery of a 
Mineral Spring in the Vale of Health, 

" Gralen and Esculapiua men may praise, 
(Apothecaries great in by-gone days ;) 
But you, my friends, Drainum ! and Drench ! 
At once the flambeaus of their merit quench. 
They no chalybeate for our use e'er found 
On Pedlingtonia's health-restoring ground : 
That task the gods, to Pedllngtonia true, 
Beserved, my Drainum and my Drench, for you / 
So shall your names for aye their names outshine. 
Immortal in the poet's deathless line ! 
That task^ thrice-fiiTour'd Jubb, that happy task be mine ! 

"Jonathan JuBB." 



"A CHARADE. 

* A member of the feathered race. 
With half a certain well-known place. 
If rightly you do guess, I ween, 
Youll name the pretty thing I mean. 

"Enaj Sbbxjecs." 



" %* The following charming, pathetic little gem, composed 
several days ago, assumes a most peculiar feature of melancholy 
interest, when we consider the present distressing state of mind 
laboured under by the fair poetess, the fall particulars of the 
loss of whose reticule (containing — besides a large sum in 
n^oney, of her own — ^a lump of orris-root, a pot of Hp-salve, a 
new flaxen front, a new false tooth, and a paper of carmine, 
belonging to a friend of hers), we have given in another part of 
our (this day's) paper.— Ed. 
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'^ Q, gentle Strephon, oease to woo 1 ' 
spare poor Chloe's virgin heart ! 
tempt me not ! but cease to sue ; — 
In pity spare me, and depart. 

do not praise the roseate blush 
On Chloe's grief- worn cheek displayed ! 

Alas ! 'tis but a hectic flush, 
Which soon, too soon^ in death niust fade. 

speak not of the teeth that shine 
Like pearls, 'twixt lips like cherries twain. 

Tinted with Nature's pure carmine : 
Alas ! fbn4 youth, 'tis all in vain. 

Nor praise no more the balmy breath 

Thou dost to orris sweet compare. 
When soon the ioy arms of death 

In the oold grave those sweets must share. 

U^e not thy suit, but fly me now. 
Fond youth ! nor praise those locks of flax 

Thou say'st adorn my ivory brow — 
Leave me to die— ^tis all I ax. 

"HONOBIA." 



A punctilious critic would, perhaps, raise an objection to the 
"locKS of flax," and (with a j?reater show of right on his side) 
to the concluding word of Miss Cripps's "charming little 
gem." But surely this would not be the case with a candid 
reader, inclined (as I own I always am) to be pleased. By 
the "locks of flax," it is clear the Sappho of Little Pedlington 
means faxen locks, whatever may be the exact import of the 
words she uses ; and with respect to the other point, it is to be 
defended on the plea of necessity. " Any port in a storm," says 
the sailor ; and, driven by stress of rhyme, I think the lady is 
fortunate in not having been forced into a less commodious 
haven ; for the most fastidious ear must be satisfied with the 
rhyme, which is perfect ; whilst the only objection that can be 
made to the word aw (as a word) is, that the Exdusives, the 
Almacks of the Dictionary, refuse to acknowledge it as a member 
of their super-reflned Society. But I fear I entertain a dislike 
of the general tone of the noem, exquisite as it is in detail. 
Why need the lady be so confoundedly — ^I cannot help swearing 
at it — so confoundedly dismal ? Why should she everlastingly 
(as I perceive by a former number of the " Foundling Hospital") 
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be tampering mth such disagreeable matters as " death/' and 
"the grave," and **the canker-worm/' and "the Wighted hope," 
" the withered heart," " the seared soul," and a thousand other 
such uncomfortable fancies ? If her woes be real, most sincerely 
do I pity the poor lady, and the sooner her gloomy aspirations 
after death and the grave are gratiged, the better it wul be for 
her ; if feigned, I shall say no more than I wish that, for the 
pleasure of the readers of the " Little Pedlington Observer," 
she would exercise her imagination upon subjects of a more 
agreeable character. I am aware I mayoe told that Miss Gripps 
is, par excellence, the "Songstress of Woe;" that she " strings 
her lyre with tears;" and that much also will be said about 
" finer sensibilities," " poetical temperament," " flow of feeling," 
and " outpourings of soul." Fiddle-de-dee ! the mere common- 
place twaddle of criticism. Could the performances on this tear- 
strung l^re be restricted to the hand of Miss Cripps alone (the 
inventress of the instrument, and its mistress also), I should not 
so much object to an occasional movement doloroso; but her 
genius, as it is evinced in the effusion which has occasioned these 
passing remarks, might, unhappily, beget a brood of imitators, 
who, like imitators in general, would select only the worser 
qualities of their model : then should we have every young lady 
in Little Pedlington -whimpering about "blighted hopes" at 
fourteen ; at fifteen, invoking death, and sighing for the quiet of 
the cold, cold, crave ; and, at sixteen, running off with a tall 
footman, or a haberdasher's mustachioed "assistant." Rather 
than these things should occur, I would suggest — since extremes 
provoke extremes — an Act of Parliament to prohibit lady-poets 
from meddling with any other subjects than silver moons, radiant 
rainbows, blushing roses, modest violets, and the like ; and to 
restrict them, in their gloomiest moods, to illustrations the most 
sad and dismal of which should be— a cloudy night in summer. 



Amongst the advertisements, the following is the most pro- 
minent. My attention was first attracted by that portion of it 
which is printed in capital letters, and which I read (as I would 
recommend all readers to do) independently of the context in 
humbler type. "Magnificent property, indeed !" thought I. As 
I have never met with anything of the kind at all comparable 
with it, I think it worth extractmg :-^ 
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CHATSWORTH AND BLENHEIM 

Are not likely either speedily or soon to be brought to the hammer, 
but a most desirable Freehold Property in the Vale of Health, 

WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

On the premises^ on Monday next, at twelve o'clock precisely, 
BY MR FUDGEFIELD. 



It seldom falls to the fortunate lot of an auctioneer to have to offer 
to the public a property, to describe which puts to the utmost stretch 
of extension the most sublime and inexhaustible powers of descrip- 
tion for to describe ; and which, to convey an idea of sufficiently 
adequately, would be required to be described by the unequalled and 
not to be paralleled descriptive powers of a 

LORD BYRON. 

What then, must be the feelings of Mr. Fudgefield on the present 
occasion, when he has to offer for sale that most desirable residence, 
situate in the Vale of Health, and known by a name as appropriate as 
it is befitting, and well merited as it is most richly deserved, 

PARADISE HOUSE! 

The particulars of this most dedrable and charming residence, which 
may truly be called 

A PERFECT RUS IN URBB A LITTLE WAY OUT OF 
TOWN, 

will, in the course of this advertisement, be stated fully and at length ; 
and which Mr. Fudgefield owes it as a duty to his employers to state 
as circumstantially as he would if it were a 

MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 
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Fit for the residexice of 

A NOBLEMAN'S FAMILY. 

Being near the town and in its immediate vicinity^ where everything 
that Nature's multitudinous desires can wish for can be obtained when 
wanted, it is not necessaryi and scarcely requisite that it should 
boast of 

THREE DOUBLE COACH-HOUSES 

AND 

ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY HORSES; 

Nor, indeed, should it be expected, when the town can boast of two 
confectioners, that it should possess a 

WELL-CONSTRUCTED ICE-HOUSR 

It is also the opinion of many persons that, as it occasions great 
expense, outlay, and disbursement, to maintain and keep up 

ONE OP THE FINEST PINERIES IN THE 
KINGDOM, 

NUMEROUS GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES, 
A WELL-STOCKED FISH-POND, 

AND 

AN AVIARY WORTHY THE ATTENTION 
OF ALL EUROPE, 

None but such as those whose fortunes are equal, and whose means are 
adequate, to such 

AND OTHER LUXURIES, 

t)ught to encumber themselves with them. From this rule is not to be 
excepted 
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A CHOICE COLLECTION OP RARE BOOKS, 

ALL IN COSTLY BINDINGS, 

when from any of the circulating libraries in the town any book to 
convey pleasure to the understanding, instruction to the imagination, 
or information to the intellect, may be obtained at the cost of a 
moderate and not unreasonable subscription. The same obserrations 
would apply to 

A SMALL BUT TRULY SELECT SELECTION OF 

CHINA, 

VBOM THE 7AB-FAMED AND WELL-KNOWN HANT7FACT0BIES OF 

SEVRES AIJD DRESDEN; 

And one of the 

MOST SPLENDID COLLECTION Oe' PICTURES, 

BT THE OLD MASTEBS, EVER BROUGHT TO THE HAUMJEB : 
Including several by 

RAPHAEL ANGELO, LUNARDI DE VINSY, PAUL VERYUNEASY, 
THE THREE STORAGES, VANDYKI, RUBINI, PAUL 
POTTERER, SEBASTION PLUMPO, JULIET RO- 
MANO, TITAN, JERRY DOW, GEORGE 
ONY, OLD PALMER, DON MYCHINO, 
AND OTHER SPANISH, ENGLISH, AND ITALIAN ANCIENT 
OLD MASTERS. 

For the reasons above adduced, and as Mr. Stmt's unrivalled com- 
pany are shortly to exhibit their well-known talents in a theatre of 
their own^ a 

SMALL BUT ELEGANT PRIVATE THEATRE 

Would be supererogatory and superfluous ; as also, considering the 

CHARMING DRIVES AND RURAL 
PROMENADES, 
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BemindiDg the enohanted eye of the enraptured beholder of the 
ELYSIAN FIELDS, 

Which are to be enjoyed at every turn in the neighbourhood of littld 
Pedlington^ an 

EXTENSIVE PARK AND PLEASURE GROUNDS 

Would hardly compensate the Purchaser for the immense cost which 
he must be at for planting and laying out perhaps as many as would 

COMPRISE 10,000 ACRES!!! 

It is only necessary further to add, that 

PARADISE HOUSE 

Consists of four rooms, small but commodious $ with wash-house ahd 
most convenient kitchen, detached : With a garden of a quarter of an 
acre in extent, more or less ; from which (should they ever honour the 
Yale of Health with a visit) the fortunate purchaser of this most desir- 
able Property would be enabled most distinctly to see the 

QUEEN AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMTLY 
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CHAPTER VL 

Little Jack Hobbleday calls — Specimens of the Art of boring, panim — 
Hobbleday's pressing invitation — Advantages of the possession of a 
little musical talentr— Stoppage of the Little Pedlington Bank and its 
disastrous consequences— Too friendly by half— Equivocal compli- 
ment — Sit to the matchless Daubson — ^Cant of connoisseurship — 
"Your candid opinion, sir," and its customary consequences— No 

Efiional envy in this place — Daubson's cool contempt for the 
Academy, and a hmt worth the attention of that exclusive 
^ -Remarkably kind note from Hobbleday. 

SoABCELT had I finished the readmg of my newspaper when 
ScoreweU, bill-of-fare in hand, entered the room, and thus 
addressed me : — 

"Mr. Hobbleday wishes to see yon, sir. Bill-of-fare, sir. 
What would you choose to have for dinner, sir ? " 

" It is probable, Mr. Scorewell," replied I, "I shall not dine 
at home. You may remember Mr. Hobbleday invited me to 
dine with him to-day, for the purpose of meeting some of the 
worthies of this place." 

"Yes, sir, with an if, six. That's why I ask you what yon 
would please to order, sir. Mr. Hobbleday, as I said last ni^ht, 
sir, is a nice gentleman, but the greatest humbug in Little 
Pedlington. And then, sir, if I might make free to tell you, sir, 
don't say anything to him you would wish to keep secret, sir." 

"I never So, landlord, to anybody," said I. 

" What I mean is this, sir : he is very intimate with Mr. 
Simcox Rummins, junior, sir, the editor of our newspaper, sir; 

and people suspect that whatever he hears he ^But here he 

is, sir." 

Mr. Hobbleday made his appearance — stopped short in the 
middle of the room — thrust his hands into his pockets — ^looked at 
the clock — then at me — smiled with an air of self-satisfaction — 
again looked at the clock — when then (to adopt a Miltonic form 
of phrase), "when then thus Hobbleday :" — 
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*' Do you see tbat ? Told you I wonld be here at twelve, and 
twelve it is to a minute. That's what I call punctuality. Pride 
myself on being punctual. To be sure, it is no great merit in 
me to be so — ^nothing else to do— no business, no occupation — 

gentleman at large, as I may say — ^a ninety pounds a-year, in- 
ependent. And yet it is something to be proud of, never- 
theless, eh ? But I'm afraid I interrupt you — ^you were reading 
the paper. Now, no ceremony with me — ^if I do interrupt you, 
say so. Never bore anybody, if I know it— hate to be bored 
myself. But some people have no tact. Ahem!" 

It must here be noted that before and after every " ahem," 
Mr. Hobbleday paused for a second or two — a habit which gave 
additional importance, if not interest, to what he was pleased to 
can his conversation ; and which, at the same time, contributed 
to allay any feeling of impatience that might otherwise have 
arisen in his hearers. 

" Ahem ! No man is better acquainted with his faults than 
I am with mine — sorry to say I have many ; but this I may 
safely say for myself, whatever else I may be, I am anything but 
a bore. But all owing to taet, eh ? Can't endure a bore ; and 
now, if I do interrupt you " 

Assured him he did not, reminded him that I was prepared 
for his visit, and requested he would take a seat. Deliberately 
seated himself opposite to me — deliberately placed his straw hat 
upon the table — deliberately unbuttoned his nankeen jacket, and 
deliberately took off his gloves. Seemed — ^like rain, when one 
least desires it — regularly set in for the day. 

"Sure, now, you have finished reading your newspaper? 
Besemble me in one respect, I dare say. Keadiuff a newspaper 
is all very well, but prefer conversation, eh ? Well, then, won't 
apologjize for the interruption. Nothing equal to pleasant con- 
versation ; for my part, 1 may almost say I live upon it ! — Ahem! 
— ^Breakfast not removed — you breakfast late, eh? Now I 
breakfast at eight in summer, at nine in winter ; and, what is 
very remarkable, have done so as long as I can remember. Now 
I'll tell you what my breakfast consists of." 

Obligingly communicated to me the fact, that he took three 
tl^ek slices of bread-and-butter, one '^^'g^ and two cups of tea ; 
ddding to the interest of the information, by a minute detail of 
the price he paid for the several commodities, the quantities of 
tea and su»ar he used, the time he allowed his t%'^ to boil, and 
his tea to draw ; and also, bv a particular description of the form 
and size of his teapot. Though early in the day, I experienced a 
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sensation of drowsiness, for which (having slept weH at night) I 
could not account. 

"Dear me !" exclaimed Hobbleday, as the clock struck; "one 
o'clock, I declare ! How time flies when one is engaged in plea- 
sant conversation ! But, perhaps, I'm boring jou, eh P If I am^ 
say so. — ^Ahem ! — Bj the oye — ^a sad disappointment — ^uever so 
put out by anything in my me. Had made up my mind to one 
of the pleasantest afternoons imaginable. But Jubb can't come 
—engaged to dine with Rummins. No matter, we must arrange 
for some other day. I won't let you off; so, let me see— or, no 
— ^fix your own day — now, come; &l a day you must. But 
don't say to-morrow — ^to-morrow is Happy's day for his public 
breakfast at the skittle-ground; and on Thursday I'm engs^ged 
at a rout at Mrs. Applegarth's, who shows off her new drawing- 
room curtains — sad ostentation ! " 

"Well, then," said I, "on Friday, if you please." 

" That's Rummms's day for showing his museum ; and on 
Saturday I tea with Miss Shrubsole. Can't say, though, that 
her parties are at all in my way." Here he shook his arm, as if 
in the act of dealing out cards, and, with a grave look, continued : 
— "You understand; — tremendous play! Like a quiet, old- 
fashioned rubber very well ; — ^have no objection even to a round 
game, when played in moderation ; but when it comes to three- 
penny shorts, and when, at loo, the lady of the house is so Jbr^ 
innate as to turn up pam almost every time she deals — ^ahem ! — 
But, to the point. Sunday, of course, is out of the question; 
and— a " 

" And on Monday, at the latest, I must return to town." 

" No, no, I can't consent to that : I must not be deprived of 
the pleasure of introducing you to my eminent friends. Do you 
positively/ leave us on Monday r* 

"Positively; business of importance, which will require my 
presence " 

" No, no ! pooh, pooh ! — won't listen to such a thing ; won't, 
I tell you : for on Ttiesday I shall consider you as engaged to 
dine with me. A week's notice to my eminent friends w3l secure 
their company." 

" Your politeness and hospitality," said I, " deserve a suitable 
return on my part. Since you are so pressing in your invitation, 
it would be ungracious in me to reluse it ; so I will write to 
town by this night's post, and, even at the risk of some incon- 
venience, will remain nere till " 

*'Ahem! — aha! — ^Never so flattered by anything in all my 
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life; but, no— won't listen to it — ^wonldnH pnt you to incon- 
yenience for all the world ; — say no more about it ; never mind 
my disappointment ; we shall see you in Little Pedlington again. 
Sadly disappointed, indeed : but don't you let that interfere with 
your arrangements. Gome, will you ts^e a turn ?" 

ScoreweU, who just before had come into the room, and heard 
the concluding part of the conversation, again presented his 
bill-of-fare, with — " Bill-of-fare, sir. Now what would you choose 
to have for dinner, sir ?" 

Pazzled to guess what he intended by his emphasis upon the 
"now;" neither could I understand what he meant by the 
odd twinkle of the eye with which he accompanied his question. 

Whilst I was doubting over Scorewell's bill-of-fare. Hobble- 
day amused himself by breathing upon one of the window-panes, 
and making marks thereon with nis fore-finger. 

"Draw P" said he, in an inquiring tone. 

Told him I did. 

"Pretty accomplishment. I've a tast^ that way myself. — 
Ahem !— Play the flute ? " 

Told him I did not. 

" Pity : you'd find it a great comfort. Besides — ^gets one into 
the best society — at least, I find it so in Little Pedhngton. Por 
instance, now, there's Yawkins, the eminent banker, hates me, 
yet invites me to all his music-parties. You'd think that odd, 
perhaps — ^not in the least. Why ? Because he can't do with 
out me. His daughter is a very fine performer on the piano- 
forte, I admit — ^firat-rate — no more taste, though, than a bag- 
piper ; yet, what would be the * Battle of Prague,* or the overture 
to * Lodoiska,' without little Jack Hobbleday's flute accompani- 
ment P Pooh ! pooh ! nothing, I tell you. — Ahem ! — malicious 
little creature that daughter of his. Never stops for you when 
she finds you sticking at a difficult passage, but rattles on, and 
finishes ^^e^ minutes before you, merely to show her own skill. 
I had my revenge, though, the other evening. Caught her at 
fault — ^ha ! ha ! na ! — my turn now, thought i; so on I went ; 
and hang me if I didn't come to my last tootle-tootle-too, 
while she had still nearly a whole page to play. Tit for 
tat, eh?" 

" But what cause can Mr. Yawkins have for hating you, as 
you say, Mr. Hobbleday?" 

" I did him a service, my dear sir'; and, with some people, 
that is cause sufficient. Yx)u must know that — ahem ! lou 
don't want Score\fell, eh ? Scorewell, you may leave the room." 
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Scorewell, with some reluctance^ and a glance at Hobbleday, 
bespeaking no veir wonderful affection for that gentleman, tbok 
the hint and withdrew. 

" That is the most impertinent, prying rascal in all Little 
Pedlington," continued Hobbleday. " He pretends to be busied 
in dnsting the wine-glasses and decanters on the side-board, 
when, in fact, be is listening to yonr conversation. Whatever 
he hears, he reports to onr newspaper, and for that he receives 
his paper gratis. Between omselves, he is not the only One in 
this place I conld mention who does the same thing." 

" Are these rivals in the same trade?" thought I, ** or which 
of them is it that belies the other? Oh! Little Pedlington! 

Ah ! Little Pedlington ! if these be thy doings ^Yet, no ; 

Scorewell shall, upon Hobbleday's testimony, be written down 
a publican of moaerate honesty ; Hobbleday, upon the word of 
Scorewell, shall stand recorded what eye, methought, had never 
seen, what tongue had never named, in this all-perfect place — a 
humbug ; but that either of them, or that any other Pedling- 

tonian should be suspected of betraying ^No, no, no; they 

are labouring under some strange delusion, and know not what 
tbey say. This, for mine own happiness, I nrast and will 
believe." 

Hobbleday resumed : — " But respecting Yawkins. You re- 
member the panic a few years ago, which, as Jubb describes it, 
* Like roaring torrent overwhelmed the Banks!* Up at six in 
the morning, * my custom (as Shakspeare aptly says), my custom 
always in the afternoon.' I was the first in Little Pedlington 
to hear of the great crash. Saw a travellcT just arrived from 
London, long before the post came in — told me of this bank 
going in consequence of a run upon it, and of that bank going 
in consequence of a run upon it. Thought of my friends Yaw- 
kins, Snargate, and Co. No fear, though, for such a firm as 
^^/,— =sound as a roach, at bottom. Yet prevention is better 
than cure, thought I ; for if the Little Pedlington bank should 
^0, the credit of the world's at an end. Well, sir, what does 
little Jack Hobbleday do? I'll tell you what he does. He 
runs to his friend Shrubsole, and knocks him up two hours 
earlier than his usual time. * Shrubsole,' says I, ' don't be 
alarmed; there's a tremendous run upon the banks all over 
England ; the consequence is, they are smashing like glass. I 
know you have cash at Yawkins's, but be calm, and don't press 
upon theniy and your money will be safe ; but should there be a 
upon them to-day, they must be ruined. You know my 
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friendship for old Yawkins in particular : follow my advice, and 
I shall take it as a personal favour/ From him I run to my 
friend Chickney, — knock him up. ' Chickney/ says I, ' don't 
be alarmed ; there's a tremendous/ &c. &c. &c. Well, sir, from 
him I run to my friend Stintum, — knock him up, * Stintam,' 
says I," &c. &c. &c. 

^ Two o'clock, — Hobbleday had already mentioned the names of 
nineteen persons to whom he had run, and repeated to me tlic 
same speech in precisely the same words as he had delivered it 
to each of them ; always commencing with — " Well, sir, from 
him I run," &c. 

Greatly admire this method of telling a story, as I do my 
friend Major Boreall's manner of narratmg ; who, for instance, 
is a longer time in telling you of his ordering a dinner than it 
would take you to eat it. As thus : — " First of all I say to 
Kaye, ' Kaye,' says I, ' you will be very particular in letting 
us nave a tureen oi very nice spring-soup at one end of the table;' 
then I say to Kaye, ' Kaye,' says I, ' you will be very particular in 
letting us have a tureen of very nice soupe-a-la-reine at the other;' 
then I say to Kaye, ' Kaye,' &c." and so on, through the whole 
service, even to a biscuit with the dessert. The great advantage 
of this system is, that a vast deal of time is consumed by it ; 
and they will not be disposed to object to it whom experience 
has taught that human life is considerably too long for any use- 
ful purpose, and who have found that, but for expedients of this 
kind for "beguiling the time," many hours would have been left 
at their own disposal for which they must have sought employ- 
ment. Long live the BoreaUs and the Hobbledays of the world 
for relieving us of this care ! 

Continued his story, in precisely the same form, through 
thirteen names more, and then proceeded : — 

" Well, sir, having taken all this trouble to prevent a run 
upon the house of this ungrateful man, it was near eight o'clock ; 
80 home I go and get a mouthful of breakfast. Look at my 
banker's book — find I have eleven pound two in their hands. 
Eleven pound two, as I hope to be saved ! Bank opens at 
nine, thinks I ; post won't be in till ten ; probably the firm will 
know nothing of what is going on in London till then. Eleven 
pound two a great deal to me, though not much to a house like 
the Yawkins's — I'U go down quietly, as if I knew nothing, 
and draw mif balance — that can't hurt them. Go — get there at 
a quarter before nine — ^what do I see ? — ^I'U tell you what I see : 
I see Shrabsolef I see Chickney, I see Stintum, I see [here he 
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recapitulated the whole of the two-and-thirty names he had 
already mentioned, ending with] and I see Sni^gerston; all, 
with consternation painted on their faces, crowding about the 
door. Notwithstanding my request that they would not press 
upon my friend Yawkins, there they all were — and before, me, 
too! What was the consequence? I'll tell you.. The con- 
sequence was, the first ten or a dozen that contrived to squeeze 
in were paid ; but that could not last, you know; human nature 
couldn't stand it. Pooh ! pooh ! I tell you it couldn't : so 
after paying nearly two hundred pounds — stop! a regular 
stoppage, sir. I was at the tail of the crowd ; and when I saw 
the green door closed you might have knocked me down with a 
feather. However, at the end of two years, although the 
outstanding claims amounted to nearly a thousand pounds, a 
dividend was paid of four shillings in the pound : and now, 
Snargate drives his gig again, old lawkins rides his cob, and, to 
the nonour of our town be it said, the Little Pedlington Bank 
is as firm and sound as anv in Europe. Never kept cash there 
since, though ; no more tankers for me — eleven pound two — 
the sight of that green door — no, no— one such fright in a 
man's life is enough. Ahem ! " — Here he paused. 

" But," said I, " you have not told me the point of the stoiy 
— the cause of Mr. Yawkins's hatred of you, which led you to 
favour me with these interesting details." 

" Dear me — ^no more I have — ^forgot the point. Yon must 
know, then, that he has always declared — mark the black 
ingratitude ! — that if I had not gone running all over Little 
Pedlington, frightening his customers by telling them not to be 
alarmed, and tons causing them to take him by surprise, he 
needn't have stopped payment — till he thought best." 

Here was another pause. Clock struck three. 

"Three o'clock, as sure as I'm born ! " exclaimed my enter- 
taining acquaintance. Now who'd have thought that? But, 
as I said before, time does fly when one is engaged in pleasant 
conversation. Have not enjoyed so agreeable a mormng for a 
long while. Afraid I've kept you at home, though; lost all 
your morning, — eh? — Ha! there goes Shrubsole. Ahem! the 
greatest bore in Little Pedlington. He'll sit with you for three 
hours, and not say a word— man of no conversation. Bitt you 
are thinking about something — eh ? " 

Hobbleday right. Thinking about Sir Gabriel Gia-bble, a 
chattering bore, and Major Mum, a silent bore. One will sit 
with you tete-a-tete through a long winter's evening, as mute as 
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if he had but just issued from the cave of Trophonius, and (as 
Charles Bannister said of Dignum) tkinh he's thinking; the 
other will chatter your very head off — his matter compounded of 
dull trivialities, commonplace remarks, and the most venerable 
of old woman's gossip, all which he calls conversation. Query 
1. Which of the two is the least to be endured? Query 2. 
Were you to be indicted for that you did accidentally toss them 
both (or any of the like) out at window, whereby did ensue " a 
consummation devoutly to be wished," would not a jury of any 
sensible twelve of your countrymen return a verdict of "Justi- 
fiable Bore-icide /"' 

Hobbleday rose to depart — but didn't. Almost wished he 
would. Expressed an apprehension that I was trespassing too 
far upon his patience and good-nature by detaining him. Assured 
me I didn't in the least. Sorry, indeed, to leave me ; but it was 
past his dinner time. Slowly drew on one glove, smoothing 
each finger separately with the other hand : drew on the other 

flove with (as the French say) le memejeu. Deliberately took up 
is hat, looked into the crown of it, and whistled part of a tune. 
Reiterated his regrets that I didn't play the flute ; and repeated 
his assurance that I should find it a very great comfort. Made a 
move — ("At last ! " thought I) — but not towards the door. His 
move, like a knight's at chess, brought him, by a zigzag, only 
into another comer. Made the circuit of the room, and read ail 
the cards and advertisements that were hanging against the 
walls, whistling all the time. 

"Well, now — go I must. Sorry to leave you, for the 
presentJ^ 

Can't account for it ; but, on hearing these three words, you 
might — (to use Hobbleday's own expression) — you might have 
knocked me down with a feather. 

" By the bye, promised to take you to see my dear friend 
Bummins's museum on a private day. Can't to-morrow. Thurs- 
day, I'm engaged. Let me see ; — ay, I'll send you a letter of 
introduction to him — 'twill be the same thing — he'll do anything 
to oblige me. Now remember ; anything I can do to be agree- 
able to you whilst you stay in our place — command me. Sorry 
our little dinner party can't take place this time; but when you 
come again to Little redlington — ^remember — come vou must — 
positively won't take no for an answer. Everybody knows little 
Jack Hobbleday. Pooh, pooh ! I tell you they do. Always 

willing to— always anxious to ^good bye — see you at Hoppy'a 

public breakfast to-morrow — good oye." 
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Really he is an obliging creature ; and not to avail myself of 
his proflPered civilities would be an offence. 

Strolled out — (four o'clock, and the thermometer at 82°) and 
found the town deserted. Informed it was the fashionable day 
for walking to Snapshank Hill to see the view, — only five miles 
distant. How unfortunate am I that Hobbleday didn't acquaint 
me with this ! for, as I am informed, having reached the top of 
the hill, one may look back again, and, with a tolerable telescope, 
discover the spire of Little JPedlington chnrch — that being the 
chief purpose of the pilgrimage, though the spire, with the 
church into the bargain, may be seen without any trouble at 
all, from any one of the four comers of Little Pedlington church- 
yard. 

Approached a window wherein were exhibited several profiles 
in black, and a notice that " Likenesses are taken in this manner, 
at only one shilling each, in one minute,*' ITiere was a full- 
length of Hobbleday — ^no mistaking it — ^andofMrs. Shanks, the 
confectioner ; and of Miss Tidmarsb, with her poodle ; ^nd of 
many others, the originals of which I knew not, but all unques- 
tionable likenesses, no doubt; for the works before me were 
Daubson's ! E-ecollected his " all-but-breathing grenadier ;" 
recollected, too, Jubb's noble apostrophe to him, oommencing 
with 

" Stand forth, my Daubson, matchless and alone 1 ** 

and instantly resolved to sit to him for a black profile. 

My request to see Mr. Daubson was answered by a little 
girl, seated at a little table, and employed in preparing the happy- 
canvas destined to receive immortality from the band of the great 
artist : in other words, she was cutting up a sheet of drawing- 
card into squares of different sizes. 

" Mr. Daubson can't possibly be disturbed just yet, sir," said 
she, with an air of importance befittbg the occasion; *' he is 
particularly engaged with a sitter." 

" Then," replied I, " I will call again in an hour or two, or 
to-morrow, or the next day." 

" But," continued she (not noticing what I said), " if yoa 
will take a seat, sir, for half a minute or so, he will see you. 
The lady has been with him nearly a minute already I " 

Rccoilected Daubson's expeditious method of nanding down 
to posterity his mementos of the worthies of his own time — 
" perpetuating" is, I believe, the word I ought to use. 
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And this word reminds me of an untoward circumstance wbicli 
occurred (not in Little Pedlington, but at another equally well- 
known place — Paris) upon the occasion of a Welsh friend re- 
questing me to take him to the studio of the Chevalier 6—, 
(unquestionably the best portrait-painter in France), whose 
works he expressed a great desire to see. The name of the 
party introduced, which was well known, would have been a 
sufficient passport to the chevalier, even had it not been coun- 
tersigned by me, and he was received with flattering attention— 
the painter himself conducting him through the studio, and 
carefully exhibiting to him his choicest productions. The 
chevalier's portraits were of high merit as works of art, ^et, 
I must admit, he had been somewhat unfortunate in his origi- 
nals, who certainly had not fumiBhed his pencil with the most 
beautiful specimens of the "human face divine." My friend 
examined the pictures with great minuteness, but made no re- 
mark, although the chevalier understood English perfectly well. 
Having completed the tour of the gallery, the painter, whose 
vanity was scarcely less than his pohteness, turned towards his 
visitor with an evident, and no unnatural, expectation of some 
complimentary observation. The latter, having given onn last 
and general glance around him, exclaimed, — " Monneur le 
Chevalier — ^woat devilish infatuation can induce people to desire 
to perpetuate their d-~-d ugly faces ! — Monneur le Chevalier, I 
wisn you good morning." 

Resolved that the recollection of this anecdote should not be 
lost upon me on the present occasion. 

Ushered into the presence of the great artist. As it usually 
happens with one's preconceived notions of the personal appear- 
ance of eminent people, mine, with respect to Daubson, turned 
out to be all wrong. In the portrait of Michael Angelo, you 
read of the severity and stem vigour of his works ; of tender- 
ness, elegance, and delicacy in Kaphael's ; in Eembrandt's, of 
his coarseness as well as of his strength ; in Yandyek's, of 
refinement ; in all, of intellectual power. But I must own that, 
in Daubson, I perceived nothing indicative of the creator of the 
"Grenadier." Were I, however, to attempt to convey by a 
single word a general notion of his appearance, I should say it 
is interesting. To descend to pariieulars : — He is considerably 
below the middle height ; his figure is slim, except towards the 
lower part of the waistcoat, where it is protuberant; his arms 
are long, and his knees have a tendency to approach each other ; 
face smfdl, sharp, and pointed ; complexion of a bilious hue^ the 
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effect, doubtless, of deep study ; small gray eyes ; busby black 
eyebrows ; and head destitute of hair, except at the hinder part, 
where the few stragglers are collected and boand together pi^^tail- 
wise. Dress : — coat of brown fustian ; waistcoat, stockings, 
and smalls, black; silk neckerchief, black; and, I had almost 
added, black shirt, but that I should haidly be warranted in 
declaring on this point upon the small' specimen exhibited. 
Manners, language, and address, simple and unaffected ; and in 
these ^ou at once recognized the Genius. 

Having told him, in reply to his question whether I came to 
be "done P" that I had come for that purpose, he (disdaining the 
jargon, common to your London artists, about "Kitcata," and 
" whole-lengths," and " Bishop's half-lengths," and " three- 
quarters," and so forth) came at once to the point, by saying — 

" Do you wish to be taken short— or long, mister ?" 

Told him I should prefer beiii^ taken short. 

'' Then get up and sit down, if you please, mister." 

I was unable to reconcile these seemingly contradictory direc- 
tions, till he pointed to a narrow, high-backed chair, placed on a 
platform, elevated a few inches above the floor. By the side of 
the chair was a machine of curious construction, from which 
protruded a lon^ wire. 

Mounted, and took my seat. 

'^Now, mister, please to look at that," said Daubson ; at the 
same time pointing to a Dutch cuckoo-clock which hung in a 
comer of the room. ''Twenty-four minutes and a half past four. 
Head sfiddy, mister." 

He then slowly drew the wire I have mentioned over my head, 
and down my nose and chin; and having so. done, exclaimed* 
" There, mister, now look at the clock — iwGntjJive minutes and 
a half. What do you think of thatF" 

What could I think, indeed ! or what could I do but utter an 
exclamation of astonishment ! In that inconceivably short time 
had the " great Daubson " produced, in profile, a perfect outline 
of my bust, with the head thrown back, and the nose interest- 
ingly perked up in the air. " Such," might Hoppy well exclaim, 
— " such are the wonders of art ! " 

"Now, mister, while Tm giving the finishing touches to the 
pictur*, — ^that is to say, filling up the outline with Itu/y-iok, — ^I 
wish you'd just have the goodness to give me your candid 
opinion of my works here. But no flattery, mister; — ieH me 
what you really think. I like to be told of my faults ; I turn it 
•^ account ; I improve by it." 
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Can a more agreeable task be assigned to you than that of 
delivering to an artist, an author, or, indeed, to anybody, a candid 
opinion of his productions ; especially if, in the excess of yoor 
candour, jou temper a hundred>weight of praise with but one 
little gram of censure? Let mine enemj walk through the 
rooms of the Royal Academy arm-in-arm with an exhibitor, and 
try it — ^that's all. 

Looked at the profiles hanging about the room. Said of 
them, severally, "Beautiful!"— "Charming!"— "Exquisite!" 
—"Divine!" 

" So, so, mister," said Daubson, rising, " I've found you out: 
you are an artist." 

" I assure you, sir," said I, "you are mistaken. I am sorry 
I cannot boast of being a member of that distinguished pro- 
fession." 

" You can't deceive me, mister. Nobody, excepting one of 
us, can know so much about art as you do. Your opinions are 
so just, it can't be otherwise. But these are trifles not worth 
speaking of — though they may be very well in their way, mister 
— ^and though, without vanity, I mav say, I don't know the man 
that can beat them. But what think you of my great work— my 
* Grenadier,' mister P Now, without flattery." 

^ Encouraged by the praise of my connoisseurship, and firom so 
high a quarter, I talked boldly, as a connoisseur ought to do ; 
not forgetting to make liberal use of those terms by the employ- 
ment of which one who knows little may acquire a reputation for 
connoisseurship amongst those who know less ; and concluding 
(like the last discharge of rockets at Yauxhall) b^ letting off all 
my favourite terms at once. — "Mr. Daubson," said I, "I assure 
you, that for design, composition, drawing, and colour, — for 
middle distance, foreground, background, ehia^-oscuro, tone, fore- 
shortening, and light and shade, — ^for breadth, depth, harmonv, 
perspective, pencilling, and finish, I have seen nothing in Little 
Pedlington tnat would endure a moment's comparison with it." 

" Where could you have got your knowledge of art, your fine 
taste, your sound judgment, if you are not an artist ? I wish I 
could nave the advantage of your opinion now and then — so 
correct in tdl respects — ^I am sure I should profit by it, mister. 
Now — ^there is your portrait: as like you as one pea is to another, 
mister." 

"Yes," said I, "it is like; but isn't the head thrown rather 
too much backwards ?" 

laubson's countenance fell ! 
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" Too mnch backwards ! Why, mister, how would you have 
the head?'; 

"My objection goes simply to this, Mr. Daubson. It seems 
to me that, by throwing the head into that position " 

" Seems to you, mister ! I think I, as a professional artist, 
ought to know best. But tbat is the curse of our profession : 
people come to us, and would teach «« what to do." 

"You asked me for a candid opinion, sir; otherwise I should 
not have presumed to " 

" Yes, mistei*, I did ask you for a candid opinion ; and so long 
as you talked like a sensible man, I listened to you. But when 
you talk to a professional man upon a subject he, naturally, must 
be best acquainted with— backwards, indeed ! I never placed 
a head better in all my life ! " 

Reflecting that Daubson, " as a professional man," must, con- 
sequently, be infallible, I withdrew my objection, and changed 
the subject. 

"How is it, sir," said I, " that so eminent an artist as you is 
not a member of the Royal Academy ?" 

"D. — ^n the Royal Academy!" exclaimed he, his yellow face 
turning blue : "D — ^n the Royal Academy ! they shall never see 
me amongst such a set. No, mister ; I have thrown down the 
gauntlet and defied them. When they refused to exhibit my 
' Grenadier,' I made up my mind never to send them smother 
work of mine, mister ; never to coantenanee them in any way : 
and I have kept my resolution. No, mister ; they repent their 
treatment of me, but it is too late ; Daubson is unappeasable : 
they may fret their hearts out, but they shall never see a pictur' 
of mine again. Why, mister, it is only last year ihd.t& /Hend of 
mine — without my knowledge — sent them one of my pictur's, and 
they rejected it. They knew well enough whose it was. But I 
considered tbat as the greatest compliment ever paid me, — it 
showed they were afraid of the competition. D — ^n 'em ! if they 
did but know how much I despise 'em! I never bestow a 
thought upon 'em; not I, mister. But that den must be broken 
up ;-— there will be no high art in England whilst that exists. 
Intrigue! cabal! It is notorious that they never exhibit any 
man's pictur's, unless he happens to have R.A. tacked to his 
name. It is notorious that they pay five thousand a-year to the 
Times for praising their works and for not noticing mine. D — ^n 
'em ! what a thorough contempt I feel for 'em ! I can imagine 
them at their dinners, which cost them thousands a-year;— 
there they are, Phillips, and Shee, and Pickersgill, and Wilkie, 
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and Briggs, laying ihehr heads together to oppose me! But 
which of them can paint a * Grenadier P' D — ^n 'em ! they are 
one mass of envy and nncharitableness, that I can tell yon, 
mister." 

" Happily, Mr. Daubson," said I, " those vices scarcely exist 
in Little Pedlington." 

" Unheard of, mister. I don't envy them — I envy no man- 
on tbs contrary, I'm always ready to lend a hand to push on any 
rising talent that comes forward ; — though, to be snre, I'll allow 
no man to take profiles in Little Pedlington whilst / live : that's 
self-preservation. But they ! — they'd destroy me if they could. 
But, bad as some of them are, the worst are those envious fel- 
lows. Turner and Stanfield. They have done their utmost to 
crush me, but they have not succeeded. Why, mister, last 
summer I began to do a little in the landscape way. No sooner 
were my views of the Crescent and of Little Pedlington Church 
mentioned in our newspaper, than down comes a man from Lon- 
don with a camera-obscura to oppose me ! Who was at the 
bottom of that P Who sent him ? Why, they did, to be sure. 

The envious ! But I didn't rest till I got him out of the 

town ; so that scheme failed. No, no, mister ; they'll not get 
me amongst them in their d — d Academy, at least, not whilst 
they go on in their present style. But let them look to it ; let 
them take care how they treat me for the future ; let them do 
their duty by me — ^they know what I mean — or they may bring 
the * Little Pedlington Weekly Observer' about their ears. Eor 
my own part, I never condescend to bestow a thought upon them ! 
D — n 'em ! if they did but know the contempt I feel for 
them!" 

Here another sitter was announced ; so I received my por- 
trait from the hands of the great artist, paid my shilling, and 
departed. 

" So then," thought I, " genius, even a Daubson's, is not 
secure from the effects of envy and persecution (real or ima- 
ginary) even in Little Pedlington ! " 

Six o'clock. Returned to mine inn. In the course of the 
evening received a note from Hobbleday, enclosing sealed letters 
to llummins and Jubb. 

" Deab Sib, — Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanyiuff 
you to my dear friend Rummins, neither to my worthy friend 
Jubb. Send letters of introduction, — spoke in warmest terms, 
— all you can desire. Sorry sha'n't see you to dine with me 
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tills time, — next time you most, — no denial. Bddeye me, my 
dear sir, your most tmly affectionate fhend, 

" John Hobbledat. 

" P.S. — Do think of my advice about flute, — do turn your 
mind to it — will find it a great comfort." 

Will not believe otherwise than that Hobbleday is a warm- 
hearted, sincere little fellow. 

To-morrow to Hoppy's public breakfast, where I shall meet all 
the beauty and fashion of Little Pedlington. Afterwards with 
my letters to Rummins and Jubb. With such warm intro- 
ductions from their friend Hobbleday, what a reception do I 
anticipate ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Awful conflagration — ^Pleasures and advantages of early rising — 
Charity unexampled — Meet a great man. Wno ? — Jack Hobbleday's 
marketing : well-considered economy — The great man no less a 
personage than Felix Hoppy, M.C. — How to get your money's worth 
— ^Another of the advantages of early rising — A visit to Simcox 
Bummins, F.S.A. — Projects of the F.S. A. : all disinterestedly and 
praiseworthily pro bono pvhlico — Avail m3rself of Hobbleday's 
introduction and present his flattering letter : results — " 0, Mr. 
Hobbleday!!!" 

Wednesday, June 17th. — ^Aroused by a yiolent knockiDg 
at my door. *'What is the matter?" said I, startled by the 
noise. 

" Get up, sir, for Heaven's sake, get up," cried the chamber- 
maid : " the house is o' fire ! *' 

*' The house on fire ! What's o'clock ? " inquired I. 

" Almost six, sir. Get up, get up, get up ! 

" Only six o'clock ? and the house on fire ! " To this there 
was no repl^; for the chambermaid having fulfilled her duty by 
communicating the intelligence to me, was proceeding in her 
laudable occupation of alarming such of the lodgers as were 
still rto speak poetically) " in the arms of Morpheus." 

Albeit unused to pay my respects to the sun at his levee, the 
present provocation was irresistible. Rising early for the idle 
purpose of '* brushing with early feet the morning dew," and 
listening to the matin song of the lark, is one thing ; perform- 
ing the same disagreeable exploit to avoid being burned in one's 
bed, is another; so X arose an(^ dressed. Expected, as the 
smallest compensation for this untimely disturbance, that I 
should be enabled to enrich this my joumsd with an account of 
the dangers I had to encounter in making my way through 
doulds of curling smoke and volumes of the '''devouring 
element" — of rushing along corridors and down staircases 
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enveloped in flame — ^haply of snatching a fepaale, young and 
beantitul, from the " awml jaws of destruction." Alas ! no 
such ffood fortune was mine. On opening my door I was 
regalea, to be sure, with a veir disagreeable odour of soot ; 
but, disappointment ineffable ! I walked down stairs uninter- 
rupted by either of the antagonists for whose opposition I had 
prepared myself. Nowhere was a blaze, nor even a single 
spark of fire, to be seen ; and (to render my mortification com- 
plete), in reply to my anxious iAqniries concerning the where- 
about and the extent of the conflagration, I was informed by 
Scorewell that it was only the ^liGhtn-chimley which had been 
o' fire, but that he, assisted by the waiter, had succeeded in 
extinguishing it with a bucket of water or two ! 

"And was it for this P " thought I, with a sigh. 

In about half-an-hour after the event — ^time enough to have 
allowed of the "Green Dragon" being burned to the ground- 
three ragged little boys, headed by the parish beadle, came 
dragging alon^ a fire-engine somewhat bigger than a wheel- 
barrow. Having waited for some time, with eyes anxiously 
fixed on the building, and nothing occurring to require their 
services, "Come, boys," with a shake of the head, and in a 
melancholy tone, said the liveried guardian of the public safety, 
— " come, boys, take the engine back again : there^s no hope.** 

This reminded me of the naive complaint of a certain person 
(well known as a subscriber to most of the public charities, a 
follower of the public sights and amusements of London, and a 
constant attendant at the parks in the skating season), that 
although he had been a life-governor of the Humane Society for 
nearly four months, and visited the parks every skating day, he 
had not jti been lucky enough to see any one drowned ! 

There is, generally speaking, a beautiful proportion in things. 
The destruction of the Houses of Parliament by fire was, for 
some time, the prevailing topic of conversation m London : in 
like manner, the fire in Scorfeweirs kitchen-chimney obliterated 
the remembrance of the losing and the finding of Miss Cripps's 
bag, and became the talk of all Little Pednngton during the 
whole of this day. Compared with the relative extent, popu- 
lation, and importance, of the two towns, the interest of the 
two events is about equal. The political economist, perhaps, 
and the statistician, may think lightly of this notion ; yet I 
apprehend there is something in it which mi^ht be worth the 
consideration of the moralist or the observer of manners, never- 
theless. 
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Well, having been at the trouble of rising at six o'clock, I 
would not go to bed again, although it was then no niore than 
seven. I have occasionally heard the pleasures and advantages 
of early rising extolled, especially by the Hobbledays of my 
acquaintance. I must be unlucky, indeed, thought I, if I do not 
derive 8ome benefit from this experiment ; though, as it is my 
first, my expectations shall be wisely moderate. 

'Walked into the town. Had the satisfaction of seeing the 
shutters taken down from several shop-windows — a very pretty 
sight ; though, as none of the various commodities intended for 
sale are exhibited till later in the day, that is all there was to see. 
Passing a door, was almost choked by a cloud of dust and dirt 
suddenly broomed out by a young gentleman who was sweeping 
the shop. A little farther on, encountered another young gentle- 
man, who, with a huge watering-pot, was describing large figures 
of eight on the pavement, whisUing all the while. Endeavouring 
to skip out of reach of his fountain, first on one side, then on the 
other, received at each attempt a plentiful supply of water about 
the legs. Unacquainted, as yet, with early-morning etiquette, 
as the young gentleman did not beg my pardon, but, with an un- 
concerned air, continued to whistle ana to water, I thought it 
might be proper to beg his. Did so. "No offence," said the 
young gentleman. Turning the corner of a street, came in con- 
tact -with a chimney-sweeper ; my appearance not improved by 
the collision. " ALL right again ! " exclaimed a facetious baker, 
who ran against me within the same minute. An admirable illus- 
tration of the principle of compensation, certainly. A butcher's 
boy, turning suddenly round to nod to an acquaintance, struck 
me a smart olow on the head with the corner of his tray, out of 
which a le^ of mutton was jerked by the concussion : received at 
the same time a well-merited rebuke, though in not very choice 
terms, for my awkwardness. Nearly thrown down by the milk- 
man of Little Pedlington swinging one of his sharp-rimmed pails 
a^inst my legs ; the consequence was, a bruised shin, the 
injury of my trowsers, and a copious effusion of milk. Preparing 
to express my displeasure at the man's carelessness, but it being 
the unanimous opinion of three market-women, a bricklayer's 
labourer, the dustman, an itinerant tinker, the chimney-sweeper 
aforesaid (who strengthened the evidence against me by crying 
out, " Vy, he run against me, just now,'* and pointing to my 
dress in support of ms testimony), together with an old lady 
with a basket of matches, a young one selling watercresses, the 
]biickdust man, and the knife-grinder, by sdl of whom I was immc- 
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diately surrounded — it being the unanimous opinion, I say, of 
this respectable asssmblage, that I ought to make tbe man some 
compensation for the loss of his milk, I gave him half-a-crown, 
rubbed my shins and walked on. 

Proceeded to a less frequented part of the town — the Crescent. 
Counted seven housemaids beating the dust out of seven door- 
mats, and five others trundling mops. Did'nt suffer much 
inconvenience from either of those operations, as I contrived to 
keep as far as possible out of the sphere of their influence, by 
walking in the muddy carria^-road. Saw several pretty heads 
peeping through the iron railings of the areas, in close conversa- 
tion with juvenile butchers, bakers, grocers, and other charges 
d'affaires of various tradesmen, occupied, no doubt, in delivenng 
their mistresses' orders for the day. Witnessed an interesting 
incident — an act of charity ! — a footman giving broken victuals to 
a beggar-girl. Concealed myself behind a projecting doorway, 
and paused to moralize the scene. 

The beggar-girl was pretty, and, though all tattered were her 
garments, her person was plump and sleek, whilst her cheek 
glowed, not with the artificial hue borrowed by the wealthier and 
happier of her sex from the emporium of Hendry or Deloroix, 
but with tbe tinge which the finger of Hygeia herself had 
implanted there. In one hand she carried an empty basket 
covered with a cloth, the other bore one single bunch of matches. 
Small was the fan-like bundle of the slender and sulphur-pointed 
shreds, as might well befit a maiden's hand to bear; but the 
osier-woven pannier was capacious. " A footman has a heart," 
thought I. " Yes, ye lords ! who for your tyrannous oppression 
and manifold crimes are, ere long, to De unlorded — gainsay it as 
you will, I call Nature to witness, a footman has a heart ! " 

The beggar-girl approached and held towards him her now 
uncovered basket, whilst he — his ready hand obeying the impulse 
of his benevolent heart — threw into it the remnants, swept in 
disdain, perhaps, from the groaning table of his pampered and 
o'er-fed lord — ^those all-despised remnants which, to ner, poor 
want-stricken maiden ! were an epicurean banquet. She covered 
her basket — ^in an ecstasy of gratitude she approached the 
benevolent youth — he (his compassionate heart swelling with 
rapture as he contemplated the object whose life, perhaps, his 
charity had saved) pressed his lips to hers— a bell was heard as 
from within the house — he, the oppressed slave to its tyrant 
summons, rushed headlong to obey it — she, the fair and virtuous 
daughter of want and woe, startled at the sound, fled like the 
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timid deer arouiSed by the insatiate hunter's horn — and vanished 
from my sight. 
With truth may Jubb exclaim, that for Pedliugtonia, 

" Plenty all her Cornucopia yields I ** 

when the very " broken victuals" (as such donations are termed^ 
bestowed in the present instance, consisted of a rump-steaK 
undressed, a cold roasted fowl minus a wing, a quantity of 
uncooked vegetables, an uncut quartern loaf, and a silver fork 
and table spoon / These last articles in the list prove, not only 
that a footman has a heart, but that his heart may be suscep- 
tible of the most refined delicacy of attention towards the fair 
sex. "In Little Pedlington alone," thought I, "could be 
witnessed a scene so interesting and so edifying : never, surely, 
hath Charity in form so refined oeen known to walk up the steps 
of a London area." 

Walked on towards the market. On my way thither met a 
gentleman, who, from his dress, was evidently returning home 
from a very late party, for it was not yet much past seven 
o'clock. In walking he turned out his toes in a most exemplary 
style ; and trod as lightly as if the streets of Little Pedlington 
had been paved with burning coals. As he passed, he honoured 
me with a very low bow : his bow was remarkable. He lifted 
his hat, at arm's length, from his head, and, in stooping, almost 
swept the ground with it. On turning to look after him, found 
that this act of politeness was not intended as a singular com- 
pliment to me, for that he did the same thing to every person he 
met : so that his hat was never out of his hand, and no sooner on 
his head than off again. Any common observer would have 
wondered that he did not wear out his hat ; my wonder was he 
did not wear out his head : the constant friction had, indeed, 
worn out his hair, for his head was bald. His person was small, 
but finely proportioned ; and his dress calculated to exhibit it to 
the utmost advantage. Black coat, fitted to his form with an 
accuracy which might have excited the envy of one of those 
wooden blocks we see at the doors of the London emporiums 
for cheap fashion ; waistcoat white, from which rushed a cataract 
of shirt-frill, ornamented, as Mr. Pudgefield, the auctioneer of 
Little Pedlington, would describe it, with an unparalleledly 
large [mock'] diamond [which if U were real would he] worth, at 
least, ^^Q hundred pounds; black smalls; open-worked black 
silk stockings, which set off a leg of exquisite form, though a 
n 2 
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fastidious eye^ perhaps, might deem it superabundant in calf* 
and dancing-pumps decorated with huge rosettes of black 
riband. Between the fore-finger and thumb of the left hand he 
held a small black cane, with a large black silk tassel depending 
from it; and, as if to show that he used it as an ornament 
merely, and not for support, he carried it with his fore-arm 
extended forward, and his elbow resting on his hip. Wondered 
who he could be : satisfied he was not one of the nobodies of the 
place. 

In the market saw Hobbleday. Intended to inquire of him 
who was the remarkable gentleman I had just passed; but, as 
he was busily occupied — (tor he was running about from stall to 
stall, and, with an earnest countenance, examining the various 
articles exposed for sale ; whispering questions to the market- 
people, and mysteriously placing his ear to their Hps to receive 
their replies) — I felt it would be ill-timed and improper to divert 
his attention from what was clearly an afEair of some importance 
to him. Could account for the extraordinary trouble he was 

S'ving himself upon one of only two suppositions : either that 
obbleday was official inspector of the market; or that he had 
undertaken, as steward for some great entertainment to be 
given, to purchase the choicest commodities at the most reason- 
able prices. Did not long remain in doubt, for I was speedily 
joined by my obliging acquaintance. 

" Ha ! so you're here, eh P" said Hobbleday. " Well, every- 
thing must have a beginnii^ — sure you'll like early rising when 
you get used to it. Yet it is a pity you are so late." 

" Late !" exclaimed I ; " why, it is hardly half-past seven !" 

" Bless your soul, my dear fellow ; I've been here these two 
hours— since half-past ^ye — saw the first basket of cabbies 
opened ; pooh-pooh ! tell you I did." 

" He is Inspector, then," thought I. 

"Prodigious advantage in coming here early — ^save fifty j^^r 
eenl. in one's purchases." 

Withdrew my too hasty conclusion, and resolved that the 
other supposition must be the true one. 

" Now see here," he continued, at the same time drawing a 
lettuce from his pocket : " now guess what I paid for this ?" 

" I am not expert at guessing," replied I ; " besides, as I am 
not a housekeeper, I am miserably ignorant of the usual cost or 
value of such commodities." 

" But ffuess ; — do guess." 

I would not for worlds have it imagined that Hobbleday is a 
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bore ; yet, as a bore would have done, he eleven times reiterated 
his desire that I would " guess." At length he continued— de- 
livering the conclusion of his speech with an emphasis worthy 
the importance of the occasion : — 

" Well, since you can't guess, I'll tell you. Sir, I paid for 
this fine lettuce, such as you see it, only — one — penny!" 

" And is it possible, Mr. Hobbleday," exclaimed I, with 
astouishment, " that you have been at the trouble of coming 
here at five in the morning to purchase a penny lettuce ?" 

** Trouble, my dear sir ! Bless you, it is no trouble to me : 
one must do something, you know. Besides, as I said before, I 
save fifty jaer cent, by it ; I must have paid three halfpence for it 
at a shop.'* 

" But surely that is not your only purchase ?" 

" My only purchase ! Whv, sir, this lettuce will serve me 
two days. Now I'll tell you how I contrive with it. The first 
day! take my lettuce and " 

Here the obliging creature favoured me with a long detail 
(which occupied twenty minutes) of his method of coaxing one 
enny lettuce into the performance of two days' duty. But as I 
ave mislaid my notes relative to this point, I will not venture to 
trust my memory upon so important a matter. 

" Pray pardon my curiosity," said I : " you come here at five 
in the morning ; I find vou busied in inspecting all the stalls, 
and asking questions of all the market-people ; yet the upshot of 
aU this is the purchase of-^— " 

" What of that, my dear sir?" said Hobbleday (accompanying 
his words with a poke in my ribs); " it isn't for what I buy; 
bat one gets at the price of things ; one stores one's mind with 
knowledge — ^information. I'm no boaster; but" — (here he drew 
me down by the collar of my coat till he had brought my ear 
close to his mouth, when he added, in an emphatic whisper) — 
" but though I don't bujr much, there's no man in all Little 
Pedlington knows the price of things so well as little Jack 
Hobbleday ; and that's something to be able to say, eh ?" 

At this moment the gentleman whom I had lately passed 
crossed the market, bowing and bowing and bowing, as before. 
Inquired of my companion who he was. 

" Who !— he !— that ! " — exclaimed Hobbledav, in evident 
amazement at my ignorance. " Who should he be P That, my 
dear sir, is our floppy ! " 

With becoming reverence I looked after this celebrated per- 
sonage till he had bowed Mmself out of sight. 
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" Judging by his dress," said I, " he must have been up all 
ni^t at some party or assembly." 

Hobbleday looked at me with an expression of countenance, 
and a shake of the head, which convinced me that I had not, by 
my remark, raised myself in his estimation — at least for my 
notions of the proprieties of society. 

"Assembly! — ^Party! Pooh! pooh! What can that have 
to do with his dress ? Never saw him dressed otherwise in my 
life: sunshine or rain; morning, noon, or night. Beally, my 
dear sir, vou seem to forget what he is. Dancing-master, and 
Master of the Ceremonies, too, of such a place as Little Pedling- 
ton ! how should he dress ? Must excuse me for saying a cutting 
thing : but clear to see you have no Master of the Ceremonies of 
London." 

Abashed by the rebuke, and unable to boast of such a func- 
tionary for poor London, I abruptly changed the subiect of con- 
versation. Thanked him for the letters of introduction which he 
had sent me to Rummins and Jubb. Told him that, after break- 
fast, I should avail myself of them. 

"Oh — ah!" said Hobbleday, with something like a show of 
confusion, which I attributed to regret at having just now so 
deeply wounded my feelings; "ah! — surely! Have said all 
you can desire. — Ahem ! — But you say after breakfast. Thought 
you were going to Hoppy's Public Breakfast, at Yawkins's skittle- 
ground, at one o'clock." 

" So I intend," replied I; " but I shall take breakfast at my 
inn." 

" I see, jou mean only to make a dinner of it, eh ?" 

" Nor dinner neither," said I. 

"How odd! Don't you see what the bill saysP" said Hob- 
bleday, directing my attention to a posting-bill which announced 
the Grand Public Breakfast. « 

"Yes, Mr. Hobbleday, I see: 'Admission, two shillings, re- 
freshments included *— " 

He interrupted my reading with — " Refreshments ? — Tea and 
hot rolls, my dear fellow — ^ham and eggs. You must pay two 
shillings whether you eat or not ; so I always make it a rule 
to " 

I continued to read : " Refreshments included, ad libitum'* 

" Pooh ! nonsense !" exclaimed he ; "limit 'em indeed ! The 

bill says so, to be sure ; limit who they please, they don't limit 

little Jack Hobbleday, that I can tell you. No, no, my dear 

w ; pay my two shillings — no trifle, you know — ^so I make 
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it serve me for breakfast and dinner both. And, I say,*'— (here 
he brought my ear in contact with his mouth, as bemre, at the 
same time honouring me with another poke in the ribs) — " and, 
I say, half the people who go there do the same thing, that I can 
tell you, too^ 

After a moment's pause, " Now," continued he, " I'll carry 
home my lettuce, and then Til go to our Universal Knowledge 
Society, and read * Guthrie's Geography ' for an hour or two ; 
and then I'll take a nap for an hour or two ; and that will just 
fll up the time till the ^Breakfast." 

" A nap so early in the day ! " exclaimed I, somewhat 
astonished. 

"Of course," replied he; "Nature is Nature" — (a philo- 
sophical reflection which I was not at the moment prepared to 
dispute); and he continued: "Ah! my dear fellow, I perceive 
you know nothing of the pleasures— of the advantages of early 
rising. Ah ! for shame ! You, who lie in bed till nine or ten, 
are as fresh as a lark all day long, eh ? — in the evening ready for 
anything— read, talk, sing, dance, — ^no wish for bed ; no enjoy- 
ment of your natural rest, as I have. But I, when eight o'clock 
comes, can't keep my eyes open ; and am haif asleep all the rest 
of the day into tne bargam." 



Eleven o^ehck. Two hours to spare between this and the 
time fixed for the Master of the Ceremonies' Breakfast. Rum- 
mins's public day for exhibiting his museum is Friday ; but as 
his "dear friend," and my most obliging acquaintance, who 
already does me the honour to " my dear-iellow " me, and (who 
has, as he assured me, "the privilege of introducing a friend 
there on ant/ day of the week "; has mmished me with a flatter- 
ing letter of introduction to the great antiquary, I will at once 
avail myself of the advantage of it. Under such auspices as 
Hobbleday*s, I feel confident of an agreeable reception. But, 
for my own satisfaction, let me once more refer to the exact 
words of Hobbleday's kind note to me . 

"Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my dear 
friend Kuramins, neither to my worthy friend Jubb. Send 
letters of introduction — spoke in warmest terms — all you can 
desire. * * * * 

" Your most truly affectionate Mend, 

"John Hobbledat." 
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"Most truly aflfectionate friend!" Kind, obliginff, wann« 
hearted Hobbleday ! Yet this is the man stigmatized by Seore- 
well as a humbug ! O friendship ! spontaneous as it is disin- 
terested and pure ! shades of Castor and of Pollux ! O 
Pylades ! and Orestes, ! You, ye sublime exemplars of the 

noble passion ! If ever about to proceed to Rummins'a, I 

have not time to work out my apostrophe in a way worthy of 
the subject ; but what I mean to say is this, let those who com- 
plain that friendship is not to be found on the surface of our 
wicked world — a complaint which I do most devoutly believe to 
be rarely well pounded, except in the case of such as do not 
deserve to find it — ^let them, I say, try Little Pedlington. 

To the residence of Simcox Kummins, Esq., !F.S.A. The door 
opened by a little, slim woman, aged and tottering — the finest 
specimen of the living antiquities of the place I had yet seen-» 
an appropriate appendage to the domestic establishment of the 
P.S.A. Her age (as I was afterwards told) ninety-four. Asked 
me if I wanted to see "little master." 

" Little master ! No," replied I. " My visit, my good lady, 
is to Mr. Kummins, the elder, who is, as I am informed, a gentle- 
man of near sixty." 

" That's him, sir," rejoined the old woman, as she ushered me 
into a small parlour : " out that's the name he has always gone by 
with me, and it's natural enough, for I was his nurse and weaned 
the dear babby when he was only three weeks old — as fine a 
babby as ever war — ^and he has never been out of my sight never 
since." (Without halting in her speech, she pointed to a draw- 
ing suspended over a bunet.) " There he is, bless him ! done 
when he was only three years old over the cupboard with a dog 
behind him in sky-blue jacket and trowsers with sugar-loia 
buttons running after a butterfly in a brown beaver hat just 
afore he was taken with the small-pox with a Brussels lace collar 
to his shirt and an orange in his hand which he bore like an 
angel though the poor dear babby's sufferi^s " 

"Thankee, thankee, thankee," cried I, forcing a passage 
through her speech ; " but if you will have the kindness to in- 
form Mr. — " 

It was in vain : for (unlike the generality of ladies of her 
vocation, who are usually not over-communicative of their infor- 
mation concerning the early diseases, sufferings, and escapes, of 
their interesting charges^ she bestowed upon me a particular 
account of the "poor dear babby's" (the present illustrious 
P.S.A.'s) progress through the small-pox, chicken-pox, measles. 
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booping-congb, rash, rash, thnish, mumps, damps, croup, roup, 
and forty other sublime inveutions, which I had, or had not, 
before heard of, for diminishing the numbers of the infantine 
population ; nor did she cease till she had safely conveyed him 
through the scarlet fever which "took him" — happily, not off — 
in his fifteenth year. She then withdrew to inform Mr. Rum- 
mins of my visit. 

Cannot say that I felt at all obliged to the old lady for the 
information, since it must, to a certain extent, diminish my 
interest in little master's " Life and Times," which is preparing 
for the press by Jubb, who will, doubtless, treat of those matters 
with J3ecoming minuteness. 

£eing left alone, read the various printed " Schemes," " Pro- 
jects," and "Prospectuses," which were scattered about the 
tables. The great antiquaiys learning almost equalled by his 
philanthropy and patriotism. All conceived with a view to the 
benefit of the empire at large ; but, as might be expected, to that 
of Little Pedlington more particularly; and — ^as it somehow 
struck me — most particularly to the advantage of Simcox Rum- 
mins, Esq., P.S.A., himself. Amongst many others were the 
two or three following : — 

PROSPECTUS 

OF A 

NATIONAL EDITION 

OF 

l^umnuns's Snttquities of Utttlc ^iHltngton* 

When we reflect upon the march of intellect: when we 
reflect upon the spread of intelligence : when we reflect upon 
the improvements in the arts of printing and engraving : when 
we renect upon steam-boats and rail-roads: when we reflect 
upon the facility with which all nations of the civilized world are 
brought into intercourse with each other by these means : when 
we reflect upon their mutual anxiety, in consequence of such 
facOity, to become acquainted with each other's Topography and 
Jntiquiiies: above all, when we reflect upon the growing im- 
portance of Little Pedlington, it cannot but be a matter of 
wonder and of regret that, although Teot has been illustrated 
by its Gell» and Athens by its Stuart, oub Town should not as 
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yet have put forth a work worthy of its station in the maj) of 
Europe, and capable of satisfying the growing desires of society 
in its present more enlightened state. It is true that Mr. Rum- 
mins's * Antiquities/ in a small duodecimo volume (to be had of 
the author, price one-and-sixpence), may be * an admirable vade- 
mecum and pocket companion for the traveller, and which no 
traveller should be without,' (see 'Little Pedlington Weekly 
Observer,' 25th April), yet, as that intelligent journal adds, ' a 
splendid edition, worthy of our town, and fit for the shelves of 
the library, is still a desideratum : and it is disgraceful to our 
country that no such monument exists,* &c. &c. 

Mr. Rumrains, feeling deeply for the honour of his natal 
town, and of the kingdom at large, is resolved that this reproach 
shall no longer have cause for existence; and, regardless of 
time, labour, and expense, has determined to publish an enlarged 
and improved edition of his work. 

TERMS. ' 

This National Edition, in one volume, post octavo, 
embellished with four elegant lithographic engramngs, to be 

Eublished by subscription, price four shillings; one-half to 
e paid at the time of subscribing, and the other half to be 
laid on delivery of the copies. Only five hundred copies will 
e printed; and, to prevent delay, the work will go to press 
as soon as four hundred and ninety-nine copies are subscribed 
for. To prevent trouble, subscriptions will be received by the 
author only. 

Patriotic Rummins ! 

PLAN FOR AIDING THE FUNDS OF THE LITTLE 
PEDLINGTON ALMS-HOUSES. 

Mr. Rummins, — shaving learnt, with the deepest and most 
heartfelt regret, that the eloquent sermon delivered on Sunday 
last by our highly-gifted curate, the Rev. Jonathan Jubb, in 
favour of the above-named charity (although it melted the 
hearts and drew tears from the eyes of a numerous congre- 
gation), did not (from a variety of adverse causes) produce (in 
a pecuniary point of view) the effect anticipated (only four 
shillings and twopence having been collected at the church-door), 
R. submits to the nobility, gentry, visitors, and towns- 
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people of Little Fedlington, who are ever foremost in the heart- 
soothing work of chfuity, the following plan for supplying the 
deficiency :— 

MR. R. PROPOSES TO PUBLISH, 

IN AID OP THE FUNDS OP THE SAID INSTITUTION, 

An elegant Engraving of his lately-acquired treasure, 

THE HELMET OF THE TIME OF KING JOHN. 

The drawing will be made on stone by Mr. R. himself; and, 
after five hundred copies are sold, at one shilling each, to defray 
the necessary expenses, Mr. R. will present all that may after- 
wards remain, together toith the copyright in the stone itself, to 
the trustees for the management of that praiseworthy institu- 
tion ; the whole of the profits thereof to be applied in aid of its 
funds! 

Philanthrophic Rummios ! 

BEAUTIFYING OUR ANCIENT AND VENERABLE 
CHURCH. 

The churchwardens and OTerseers of the parish of Little 
Pedling|ton having, in the most prompt and liberal manner, com- 
plied with the wisn of several ot the parishioners, ' that the roof 
of our ancient and venerable church be whitewashed,' Mr. 
Kummins suggests that a general meeting of the inhabitants 
of the place be held at the Green Dragon, on Wednesday next, 
at one o'clock, for the purpose of passing a vote of thanks to 
those gentlemen. Mr. R., regardless of all personal incon- 
venience to himself, will take tne chair, and hopes and trusts 
that the meeting will be as numerous as the occasion requires. 

Mr. R. having had the said vote of thanks (which he has 
gratuitously drawn up) printed on an elegantly-embossed card, 
each person, on entering the room, will have an opportunity of 
becoming possessed of this memorial of the occasion, price only 
sixpence. 

Disinterested Rnmmins ! Find me such an F.S.A. elsewhere 
than in Little Pedlington ! 

" Little Master " entered the room. Six feet two, and stent 
in proportion. Port and demeanour dignified— I had aUnost said 
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pompous — but what else ought I to have expected in so great a 
man? Speech, slow and solemn; — pro-nun-ci-a-ti-on precise, 
accurate even to inaccuracy, and so distinct as to be almost 
unintelligible — at least, to one accustomed, as I had hitherto 
been, to the conversation of ordinary people, who utter their 
words in an every-day sort of manner. The great antiquary 
delivered each syllable separately, — ^upon its own responsibility, 
as it were, — disconnected from its companions in the same word: 
in short, as a child does when it first gets into " words of three 
syllables" in its spelling-book. He wore a green shade over 
his eyes. 

Slowly raising his head, so as to enable himself to see me from 
beneath his green shade, he pointed amongst the papers on the 
table, to the prospectus for his national edition, saying, in a 
sort of taking-it-for-granted tone, "For this;" at the same time 
he put a pen into my hand. IJnable to comprehend what he 
meant, I at once delivered to him Hobbleday's kind letter of 
introduction, and said, " No sir — ^for this ! " accompanying my 
words with a bow, and the involuntary "a-hem" which usually 
escapes one on feeling perfectly satisfied that that (such or such, 
a tbmg) settles the business. Rummins first raised the letter to 
the tip of his nose, then slowly lowering it, held it out at arm's 
length, turned it up, down — examinea it lengthways, breadth- 
ways — looked at the superscription, the seal ; at length he made 
the solemn inquiry, — 

"From whom?*^" — (pronouncing it woom) — "and what may be 
its ob-ject or woj-pawtF*' 

"It is, sir,*^ replied I, "a letter of introduction to you, with 
which your friena Mr. Hobbleday has favoured me. I, like the 
rest of the world, am desirous of viewing your museum; but, as 
my stay in this place till Friday, your public day, is uncertain, 
and Mr. Hobbleday being allowed by you to introduce a friend 
on flf«y day " 

Here I was interrupted by a long-drawn "JSJ? .'.'.'" growled 
forth in a tone of mingled astonishment and disdain. I paused 
in awful doubt of what might next occur. 

The F.S.A. having made three strides, which carried him from 
one Bnd of the room to the other, and three strides back again, 
desired I would read the letter to him, the state of Ids eyes (in 
consequence of a cold he had taken) rendering it inconvenient to 
him to undertake the task himself : and he concluded with— 
"JE?<? in-tro-de-oos to the Rumminsian Museum ! " 

Either (thought I) Hobbleday, carried away by his enthu- 
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siastic love of obli^g — ^perhaps by his scarcely-merited friendship 
for me, has promised a iMe oeyond his power to fulfil ; or, it 
maybe, that I have chosen my time unluckily — ^have disturbed 
Mr. Rummins in his moments of profound meditation ; in short 
(and reason sufficient), it may be, that Mr. Rummins is " not i' 
the yein." But here is Hobbleday's letter to the " dearest friend 
he has in the world," and, doubtless, that will set the matter 
right. Reassured by this reflection, I opened, the letter, 
and read. 

"Sir, *' 

Somewhat disappointed that it was not "Dear Rummins," or 
" My Dear Friena," or, at worst (that lowest degree in the scale 
of friendship), "Dear Sir." 

"Sib, 

"Pardon liberty— not my fault— bearer wants to see 
your museum on a private day — ^wouldn't take such a liberty for 
myself; but you know how one is sometimes pestered — one 
don't like to refuse — ^so promised him letter of introduction. 
Ontemoo, as the French say, don't know much of him — just took 
some wine with me at Scorewell's, t'other afternoon ; so do as 
you like — don't put yourself to smallest inconvenience on 
account of, 

"Sir, 
*' Your very respectful, humble Servant, 

"John Hobbledat." 

" P.S. — Can say you're busv. Leaves Lit. Ped. end of this 
week, so please say, will be nappy to oblige me any day next 
week, for won't be here. Please read this to yourself, and please 
destroy when read." 

Utterly confounded ! Looked at Rummins. Rummins (who, 
in the excess of his astonishment, removed the green shade from 
his eyes) looked at me. I exphuned, and, as briefly as possible, 
stated the circumstances of my acquaintance with Hobbleday. 
Showed him Hobbleday's kind letter which had enclosed the 
introductions to himself and Jubb. Broke open the introductory 
note to Jubb, and found it in substance a counterpart of the other. 

" Ex-tra-or-di-na-ry ! " exclaimed the P.S. A.; "neither I nor 
my illustrious friend admit him to our houses; he is a bo-er." 
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" And,** said I, apprehensively, and with hesitation, — ^for I felt 
deeply anxious for the purity of Little Pedlington in this one 
respect, — ''and a — ^humDngP" 

" E-mi-nent-ly so," replied Rummins. 

" And is it so ? " I mentally exclaimed ; and a transitory wish 
crossed my mind that 1 were back again in London. 

There was a panse, during which Mr. Rummins twiddled the 
corner of the subscription-sheet for his National Edition. 

" Unpleasant for you, sir — very. If, sir, you had an in-tro- 
duc-ti-on to me — antf sort of in-tro-duc-ti-on — ^"-t-and his eyes 
involuntarily fell on the subscription-sheet. 

Bewildered as I was, and scarcely conscious of what I was 
doing, I wrote down my name as a subscriber for two copies^ and 
paid the subscription-money in full. 

At the end of a flattering speech from the learned antiquary 
(how I had come to merit it 1 ^now not), I received an invita- 
tion for that very evening, at six o'clock, to tea; when not 
only should I see his museum, but I should also meet Jubb him- 
self! 

This piece of good fortune, seconded by an hour's brisk 
walking on the Snapshank road, restored my spirits and my 
temper. On my return, I found parties of the beauty and 
fashion of Little Pedlington hastening to Hoppy's public break- 
fast, at Yawkins's skittle-ground. I joined the crowd. Mr. 
Hobbleday had informed me he should be there : and having 
resolved upon the course I should pursue with respect to him, I 
paid my two shillings and entered. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HopPY's Public Breakfast— Tlie M.C.'s aim ounce-bill, a model for 
that style of writing— Signor Rumbello del Squeaki, the unrivalled 
ioreign Artiste — His third last appearance — Unparalleled rapacity 
of the foreign Artiste : Who's to blame ? — A hitch in the scenery, 
and symptoms of dissatisfaction amoncrst the M.C.'s generous 
patrons — Meet Hobbleday, and overwhelm him with shame and 
confusion — A hitch again : another disobedient performer — Un- 
reasonable demands of the generous patrons : successfully resisted — 
Indispensable ceremony — The family with the fly — Altercation 
between the fashionables — Precedency : a point worthy of the- con- 
sideration of the Ladies Patronesses of Almack's or the Herald's 
College — Awfiil ex-pozee. 

Upon entering Yawkins's skittle-ground, where Mr. FeL'x 
Hoppy gave his seventh public breakfast, a printed programme of 
the morning's entertainments was presented to me. The prin- 
cipal object of attraction appeared to be that "extraordinary 
creature who" (according to Hobbleday's description of him} 
" actually played upon the Pandean pipes and beat a drum at the 
same time ! " And^ judging by the Loudon estimate of a per- 
former's talents, which are justly considered to be in exact pro- 
portion to the size of the letters in which his name is announced, 
this Pandean-piper must be one of unparalleled ability, for each 
letter of his was a foot long. Though an enthusiastic admirer of 
both the instruments performed upon, I do not pretend to a 
practical knowledge of either, nor, indeed, to a very nice judgment 
of the superiority of one performer upon them over another : 
therefore, as in all similar cases, I bow to the large letters, 
make an unconditional surrender to them of my own opinion, 
and applaud vehemently. Besides, were I sceptical or ignorant 
enough to doubt, or sufficiently learned to decide, I should be a 
bold man indeed to do either, when these are tlie very terms in 
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which the master of the ceremonies himself speaks of the artiste* 
he has engaged for the delight of Little Pedlington. Bj the 
way, it cannot be doubted that this well, nay, elegantly-written 
announcement is the work of Mr. Hoppy himself : his taste and 
refinement are apparent in every line. Never did he draw more 
copiously from tne " Well of English undefiled," than upon 
this occasion ; and, upon the whole, never, perhaps, were his 
literary powers, of which he is justly proud, eadiibited to greater 
advantage. 



''BE-ENGAGBMENT FOR THIS MORNING ONLY, 
And j>oaUwelif the LAffi last appearance 

OF THB UNRIVALLED AND NEVEB-EQUALLED 

SIGNOR RUMBELLO DEL SQUEAKI, 

Principal Pandea-tympanist to his Majesty the King of Naples. 

"The Master of the Ceremonies has the pleasing notification of 
announcing to his numerous most honoured Friends and Patrons, that 
(in consequence of the unexampled crowd of visitors at the first last 
appearance, and in compliance with the most earnest request and 
entreaty of numerous fiimilies of distinction who were unable to obtain 
admission, in consequence of the unprecedentedly immense overflow, at 
tiie second last appearance, of this most unrivalled foreign Artiste, 
whose astonishing performance on the Drum and the Pandean Pipes 
at the same time has set all competition at defiance, and is, unquestion- 
ably, in the opinion of all competent judges, the most^ perfect nvorceau 
of musical skill that has ever electrified a British audience) he has 
fortunately succeeded, regardless of expense, in prevailing upon the 
SiGNOB to condescend to accept an engagement for this morning only, 



* Artiste : an admirable word (albeit, somewhat Frenchified), of late 
applied, with nice discrimination, to every species of exhibitor, from a 
rope-dancer or an American Jim Crow, down to a mere painter or 
sculptor. On looking into little Entick (mv great authority in these 
matters), I find we nave already the wora artist; but, with stupid 
English perversity, we have hitherto used that in a much more 
restricted sense than its newly-imported rival, which it is now the 
excellent fashion to adopt. It is questionable, however, whether 
tumblers, buffoons, and the clowns in I)ucix)w's circle, will feel them- 
selves much gratified at being comprehended under the same general 
term with such folks as Baily, Chantrey, Turner, Shee, Landseeri 
Wilkie, and the like. 
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heiag positively his very last appearance here, as ho is compelled to 
leave Little Pedlington this evening, having received orders iVom 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE NEAPOLITAN AMBASSADOR 

to return immediately to his post in 

LE CAPELLO DE LA BOI DE LB NAPLES. 

" Upon this occasion, SiGNOB Bumbello del Squeaki will perform 
several of the most admired fashionable airs, and will also condescend 
to accompany the dancing from two o'clock till tour^ the commence- 
ment and conclusion of which will be notified by the 

FIRING OF A lUEAL CANNON. 

" %* On Wednesday next will be given the Eighth Public Break- 
hst of the Season, being for the 

BENEFIT OF SIGNOR BUMBELLO DEL SQUEAKI, 
And MOST POSITIVBLY his last appearance/' 

What ! more last words 1 a third last appearance this morn- 
ing; off for Naples to-night; and another last appearance on 
Wednesday next ! How are these seeming contradictions to be 
reconciled ? or how is the intended journey to be performed ? 
However, as I never interfere with what does not immediately 
concern me, I shall ask for no explanation of the difficulty ; bnt 
merely note it down that the thing seems odd, and that they 
have a method peculiar to themselves of arranging these matters 
in Little Pedlington. 

No sooner had I entered the ground than Mr. Eelix Hoppy, 
tripping on tip-toe, came to welcome me to what he called " the 
Property." He was dressed precisely as I had seen him this 
morning, at seven o'clock, in tne market-place. The loss of two 
front teeth gave an interesting lisp to his utterance, which 
(together with what, for want at the moment of any more 
expressive term, I shall call a mincing manner) was in the 
highest degree becoming a dancing-master and Master of the 
Ceremonies. Each word or two was accompanied with a bow. 
He completely fulfilled the idea conveyed by Hobbleday's brief, 
but forcible, description of liim — " an elegant creature." 

" Highly honoured — ^paramountly flattered— most welcome to 
the property — most exceedingly flattered by your honourable 
patronage, excellent sir." 

I 
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Having thanked him for his polite reception of me, I expressed 
my regret at witnessing so thin an attendance — at the apparent 
backwardness of the public to reward his exertions for their 
amusement: there being) as I guessed^ hardly fifty persons 
present. 

"Pray condescend to pardon me, obliging sir; but this is the 
fullest attendance of the season — forty-three paying visitors— 
upwards ot four pounds already taken at the door ! With such 
honourable patronage 'the Property* »i«^^ succeed. At the same 
time, I can credibly assure you, kind sir, that our expenses are 
enormous. In the first place, there's our great gun " 

"As to that, Mr. Hoppy," said I (with an ootuseness to the 
figurative at which, on consideration, I blushed), — "as to that, as 
your great gun is fired only twice, I don't perceive how ^* 

" Pray condescend once more to pardon me, honourable sir; 
by our great gun I mean the Del Squeaki. On his first engage- 
ment, we paid him five shillings a day, double the sum we £mI 
ever paid to any musician before ; at his second, he insisted upon 
having his dinner into the bargain ; and now, finding he is of 
some use to us" — (this he added with a sigh) — "now he has 
advanced upon us to three half-crowns ! " 

"To the hononr of our country," exclaimed I, " native idltni, 
in that department, is less rapacious." 

To this remark the Master of the Ceremonies replied only by 
a slight shake of the head ; and I continued, — 

" But, doubtless, in proportion to your outlay for the amuse- 
ment of the Pedlingtonians, you are rewarded by their patron- 
age?" 

"Sorry I must once more entreat your pardon, considerate 
sir ; but the fact is, we depend for support entirely upon noble 
and illustrious visitors from London. The tradespeople and 
shopkeepers of the place are, of course, excluded from an elegant 
assemblage like this ; and for the gentry, as most of them live in 
the Crescent, it would be preposterous" — (here again he heaved 
a sig[h, which seemed to proceed from the very bottom of bis 
dancing pumps) — "it would be out of human nature to expect 
they should come." 

Unable to perceive the slightest connection between the 
consequence and the imputed cause — to understand why it 
should be " out of human nature " to expect a person's attend- 
ance at a public entertainment simply because lie happened to 
reside in a crescent — \ ventured to the M.C. a hint of my diffi- 
culty. 
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" See there, good sir," said he (at the same time pointing to 
the back of a row of houses, the windows of which, occupied by 
men, women, and children, commanded a view of the skittle- 
ground) — " see there ! a heart-breaking sight it is ; and yet one 
can hardly expect that people should pay to see my dancmg and 
my fireworks, and hear my music, when they can enjoy it idl from 
their windows, free— gratis — ^for nothing." * 

"But yonder I see Mr. Hobbleday," said I; "with whom, 
by the bye, I must presently have a few words of explanation: he, 
at least, is, as he tells me, one of your constant patrons." 

" Hobbleday ? — GobbledB.j ! " exclaimed Mr. Hoppy, with a 
fierceness of manner strikingly inconsistent with the previous 
blandness of the Master of the Ceremonies. " Patron, indeed ! 
He comes in upon a free admission ; devours eggs and ham in 
the most unfeeling manner; finds more fault with the enter- 
tainments than our newspaper critic himself; and is laid up with 
a fit of the gout once a year — ^which invariably happens to be on 
the night of my annual benefit-ball." 

I had the authority of the Master of the Ceremonies himself 
for the fact, or I could not have believed that such instances of 
illiberality and unmitigated meanness were to be found in Little 
Pedlington. 

Here our conversation was interrupted by cries, from various 
of the company, of "Shame! shame!" "Begin! begin!" 
" Mr. Hoppy ! " " Master of the Ceremonies ! " 

Mr. Hoppy, looking at his watch, explained to me that it was 
ten minutes past the time when the si^nor ought to have com- 

* By an association of ideas less remote than that which I have just 
alluded to, bethought me of an anecdote related by the grandfather of 
the present young Earl of D. His lordship had. had some dispute 
(respecting the right of shooting over certain grounds) with one of his 
tenants, uie back of whose house happened to be close upon his 
lordship's preserves. Some time afterwards the good-natiu*ed earl 
met the man, who was about to pass him with a sulky bow, and thus 

accosted him : " What ! not stop and talk to me, B ! Although 

I wouldn't allow you to shootu I told you that you might at any time 
have game for your femily oy sending to my keeper for it. Why 
haven't you done so? Never bear malice, man." — "Not I, thank 
you, my lord," replied the independent farmer; "I'll accept none of 
your game. Yom* lordsh^'s pheasants come and roost o* nights in the 
trees under iny windows ; when I want a bird I put my hand out o* 
window and quietly pull one in by the tail : so you see I'm not the 
man to be under an obligation to the best lord in the land. Good 
day, my lord." 

I 2 
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mencsed his performance, and that the company were impatient of 
the delay. 

Mr. Hoppy left me, and, hat in hand, tripped towards the dis- 
contents, be bowed and simpered with overpowering elegance : 
what he said, I know not ; but almost on the mstant of his inter- 
ference order was restored. From them he went, bowing all the 
way, to a bench at a short distance, on which was seated Signor 
Rumbello del S^ueaki himself. The "Principal Pandea-tyra- 
panist to his Majesty the King of Naples " was appropriately 
habited in the costume of an Italian brigand ; though, to my un- 
practised eye, his dress appeared to be a cast-off from the ward- 
robe of one of the London theatres. Some minutes elapsed, 
during which they were in conversaton ; and, as I inferred from 
their gestures, and the sulky air of the si^or, in no friendly 
mood. On approaching, I heard the M. C. m an imploring tome 
say to the artiste — 

"But, my kind signor, allow me to entreat you--consider — ^it 
is nearly twenty minutes past time— the disappointment— the 
—you may reiy upon having it after the performance, upon my 
honour" These latter words he accompanied with a profouiia 
bow, and by placing his hand upon that part of his white waist- 
coat beneath which, he would have the signor to understand, was 
to be found a heart incapable of deception. 

To this the " unrivalled poreign artiste " replied — 

" Come, come. Muster 'Oppy, it's o' no use your trying to 
gammon me. I'm agreed to 'ave three ha' -crowns for playing 
'ere, and not a thump o' my drum or a blow o' my pipes do you 
get till I've got my money safe in 'and." 

Astonished at the language of this address, I could not help 
exclaiming, in the words of Shakspeare — "Extant, and written 
in choice Italian" 

"But, my good signor," resumed the M. C, "if you will but 
have the condescension to recollect our agreement-—" 

" Ay, av ; our agreement ware as I toare to 'ave 'alf my money 
down, ana the rest arterwards ; but on second thoughts, I'll 'ave 
it all. I ar'n't the chap to run no risk, not I. Suppose, ven all 
vas over, you vos to pocket the cash and run avay, as Joe Strutty 
did at Branford Fair P then I mought vistle, you know. So 'and 
over the stuff, or you gets no play out o' me," 

The visitors again becoming clamorous, and the "unrivalled 
foreign artiste " continuing obdurate, Mr. Hoppy was reluctantly 
compelled to comply with the demand. 

The Del Squeaki now adjusted his pipes to his chin, and slung 
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his big drum across his shonlders. Already had he set one foot npon 
the small platform on which he was to exhibit : there was a pro- 
found quiet, disturbed only by loud cries of " Silence ! silence !" 
when he turned to the Master of the Ceremonies, and abruptly 
declared, that he would not begin unless he gave him a pot of 
ale! 

"This is perfectly preposterous ! " lisped the M.C. ; " that is 
not in our agreement." 

" No matter for that. Muster 'Oppy ; I've just taken it into 
my 'ed, 'and TU 'ave it;" He withdrew his foot from the plat- 
fonn, and continued : " Give me vot I ax, or, as sure as my 
name's Ex)b Squeaks, I'm off to join my master vot I'm engaged 
to,— that's to say, the famous Muster Richar'son, at Vmkle- 
mouth Fair — and then there'll be a row in your garden. You 
can't do without me ; so, you see, give me a pot of ale vot an^t 
in my agreement, or I von't play : and then the company viU 
break your benches and tables — and sarve you right." 

Mr. Hoppy now threw himself upon the opinion of his gene- 
rous patrons, and„in terms pathetic, and with imploring looks, 
entreated them to support him in resisting such impudent ex- 
tortion — so ffross an attempt to take an unfair advantage of his 
helpless conaition. To this his generous patrons unanimously- 
replied, that that was no affair of theirs : that, indeed, they con- 
ceived it to be quite in order that an "unrivalled foreign artiste" 
should be humoured in everything he might desire : that as the 
Neapolitan ambassador [id. est, according to signer's own ac- 
count, Mr. Bicbardson] had commanded his immediate return to 
his post mLeCapello de la Roi de le Naples \id. est, according to 
the same authority, Winklemouth Pair], they would not relin- 
quish the present opportunity of hearing him; and that, in 
snort, having paid their money for that purpose, they would in- 
sist upon it that Mr. Hoppy should, by all means, and at what- 
ever sacrifice, fulfil his contract with them — ^Mr. Hobbleday (who 
had come in with an order) being one of the most strenuous in 
maintaining the justice of these positions. The Master of the 
Ceremonies consented to the new demand of the Del Squeaki. 
As he was proceeding to issue his mandate to one of the waiters 
to convey a pot of ale to the artiste, the latter, perceiving that 
the advantage was on his side, naturally, and as is usual in such 
cases, made the most of it : accordingly — " And summut to eat, 
also," vociferated the signor. 

This supplementary request being also complied with, the Del 
Squeaki went through his astonishing performance; and the 
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auditors were delighted, enraptured, ecstasized, &c., &c., &c., as 
never before had auditors been delighted, enraptured, ecstasized, 
&c., &c., &c., in this sublunary world ! 

Found, upon subsequent inquiry, that the liberal entrepreneur^ 
after paying expenses (including the three half-crowns, &c., to 
the Del Squeaki), was a loser of no more than four-and sixpence 
by the morning's entertainment. Told also that Mr. Hop]iy 
complained of even this moderate loss. Plague on the man! 
how much less did he wish to lose ? But it is a trite obser- 
vation that some people are never satisfied. Told, moreover, 
that the M.C. complains of what he calls the " tyranny and 
oppression" to whicn be has been obliged to submit ! 

r^ow, with submission, this is somewhat unreasonable. Be- 
praised and be-puffed, even to his own amazement, the " unri- 
valled artiste** very wisely doubles his terms : these complied 
with, he very considerately trebles them : compliance with this 
begets a natural demand for a pot of ale, although it be not " so 
nominated i' the bond -" and thence, as was decent and proper, 
the Principal Pandea-tympanist to his Majesty the King of 
Naples (or, as it might more truly have been set forth, his itine- 
rant Majesty, Bichardson, King of Boothih), insists upon being 
supplied with an unstipulated " summut to eat also." Ah, Mr. 
Hoppy ! if I might venture to perpetrate a profane parody on a 
line m the immortal " Tom Thumo," I should whisper in your 
ear — 

" You make the giants first, and then can*t kill them." 



" Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast," and well 
was it for Hobbleday that there is much truth in this. I had 
not been unperceived bv him, but he was too busily engaged to 
come to me, being laudably employed in diminishing tl^ labour 
of the waiters — that is to say, by packing inside himself a quan- 
tity of eggs, ham, hot-rolls, and coffee, which, but for such con- 
siderate assistance, they must have undergone the trouble of 
removing. At length, the breakfast-tables being cleared prepara- 
tory to the commencement of the dancing, he approached me. 
His mouth was full ; in one hand he bore a huge ham-sandwich 
which he had constructed for himself, and in the other a cup of 
cofee. 
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"Ah! my dear fellow," said he (talking and eating at the 
same time), " you're here, eh ? But not eat anything ! How odd ! 
Must pay just the same whether you do or not, you know. 
Pooh, pooh ! I tell you, you must ! I say, little Jack Hobbleday 
was right, eh ? .Extraordinary creature that Signer del " 

"That extraordinary creature, Mr. Hobbleday," replied I 
{emphasizing every other word or two, as is the practice when one 
is savagely bent upon cutting a person to the very soul), — "that 
extraordinary creature, sir, oy nis * concord of sweet sounds,* 
has so calmed my irritated feelings — so completely subdued the 
raae and indignation that were rising in my breast, that I shall 
take no further notice of your very — extraordinary — behaviour, 
than just to return you your very flattering letters of introduction 
to jouT friends Rummins and Jubb." And with these words I 
presented to him both his letters open. 

Conscience-striken, with some difficulty he bolted the morsel 
which he had in his mouth, the effort producing a violent fit of 
coughing, which greatly alarmed me for his safety ; and that, in 
its turn, by the convnlsive movement which it communicated to 
his arms, causing him to jerk the lumps of ham from out their 
envelope of bread-and-butter, and to spill the entire contents of 
his cup over his nankeen trousers. When he was sufficiently 
recovered to articulate a few words, abashed and confused, he 
thus attempted to excuse himself, crossing his address to me with 
a disjointea apostrophe to his damaged nankeens : — 

" My dear fellow — really, my dear sir — did you ever see such a 
mess? — Indeed, sir, if you'll believe me — ^wet through and 
through, as I hope to be saved ! — most improper conduct of 
theirs to show my confidential letters — ^it will give me my death 
of cold. — As for Rummins, his age protects nim, else, may I 
perish if — cost sixteen-and-sixpence, and new on only yesterday. 
Can take no notice of Jubb ; his cloth protects Mm. — ^They'll 
wash, to be sure ; but their beauty's gone for ever ! — But don't 
set me down for a humbug, don't. If there's one character I 
despise more than another, it's a — awful accident, indeed! 
Can't conceive how uncomfortable one feels with one's — "No 
fault of mine, 'pon my life; and, rest assured, that next time you 
visit our place — ^All eyes are upon me ; must go. — ^Between our- 
selves^ his museum not worth seeing — ^pooh, pooh ! I tell you it 
isn't ! and tkafs the reason why I — Can't stay to dance in such 
a mess ; though I know my dear friend Hoppy has set his heart 
upon little Jack Hobbleday's dancing — ^No, no, I'm anything but 
a humbug ; and if there's anything else whatever I can do for 
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you, except Rummins and Jubb — Good-bye, my dear fellow- 
Awful accident ! — a thousand pities ! The best fit I ever had iu 
allmyliie!" 

Symptoms of dissatisfaction again. Two o'clock has struck, 
and the signal for the commencement of dancing j[" the firing of a 
real cannon") not yet made. Calls for the Master of the Cere- 
monies, and a repetition of the customary cries of "Shame! 
shame ! " 

For the honour of the M.C., I am bound to declare mj 
opinion that the blame for the delay ought not to have been 
attributed to him. Eor the last four or five minutes he had 
been sedulously poking at the touch-hole of the piece with a 
lighted candle fastened to the end of a very long pole — a pre- 
caution which, as he made no pretensions to considerable skill in 
the science of gunnery, he had prudently adopted, in order to 
keep himself as far as possible out of the dangers necessarily 
attending such an undertaking. But the gun would not go off; 
it was evident (to use a theatrical phrase) there was a hitch in 
the scenery. 

" Had he put any gunpowder into the cannon ? " inquired one.' 

" Plenty,' was his reply. 

"Which had he put in first — ^the powderor the wadding?'* 
asked another. 

After a moment's reflection, Mr. Hoppy declared, that "he 
was pretty clear — nay, he was positively certain, he had put the 
powder in first." 

"Perhaps he might have omitted the trifling ceremony of 
priming P " 

" No : he always made it a rule to prime the gun before he 
fired it." 

Then, in that case, the company could come to but one oon- 
clusion : the devil was in the gun. 

But the unlucky gentleman who is generally held answerable 
for the iU consequences of our own blunders, or negligences, or 
offences, could establish his innocence, in the present instance, 
by proviug an alibi ; for, upon a careful inspection, the true 
cause of the disobedient conduct of the obstinate four-pounder 
appeared to be, that some dull perpetrator of practical jokes had 
aostracted the priming, and, in place of it, filled the touch-hole 
with wet tea-leaves ! Hereupon hisses, groans, and, from four 
or five persons (sounds most fearful to the ears of an M.C. !) 
calls of *| Return the money!" These latter declared that, 
never having witnessed the ceremony of letting off a gun, they 
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had come upon that inducement onlj — reminding me of a certain 
intelligent person who made Paris his residence during an entire 
summer, for no other purpose than to eat melons and see balloons 
let off. 

Mr. Hoppy now mounted a bench, and entreated the indulg- 
ence of his "honourable, noble, and illustrious patrons." He 
assured them that in the whole course of the many years he had 
" belonged to the Property," such an accident haa never before 
occurred, and that he would raise heaven and earth to prevent a 
similar accident occurring again : that there was nothing he 
would not willingly do or suffer — no sacrifice he would, for a 
moment, hesitate to make — ^to satisfy the wishes of such an as- 
sembly as the one he had the honourable gratification of addressing. 
But (he continued) as to returning the money, he most humbly 
requested permission to take the lioerty of assuring them, in the 
most respectful manner, that that was a moral impossibility, and 
altogether inconsistent with the long-established usages of " the 
Property." Moreover, he hoped he might be allowed to remind 
his mumficent patrons that tney had already enjoyed the break- 
fast which he had had the satisfaction of providing for them : as 
also to hint to two or three of those kind friends who had conde- 
scended to honour " the Property " with their presence, and who 
were the most clamorous in demanding the return of their money 
— that they had come in with orders ! 

The reasonableness of this address, seconded by its master-of- 
the-ceremony-like politeness and elegance, lulled the rising 
storm, and the preparations for dancing proceeded. 

In a place like Little Pedlington, and at such an entertain- 
ment as a public breakfast given by the Master of the Cere- 
monies in Tawkins's skittle-ground, it may not unreasonably be 
supposed that "noble and illustrious visitors from London," who 
attend it, are tenacious concerning the etiquette of precedency. 
And although, in the confasion of a rush of upwards of forty 
persons, eacn struggling to secure the most advantagex)us place 
for listening to the ravishing performance of the Del Squeaki; 
or even in the scarcely more regular arrangement of the break- 
fast table (at which each naturafly takes possession of any seat 
nearest to the cold ham or the hot rolls, which may chance to be 
vacant), the observance of such ceremony is not insisted upon : 
it is, nevertheless, important, if not absolutely indispensable, to 
the existence of polite society, that, when persons are brought 

asther for the dance, the laws of precedency should be rigidly 
ered to. 
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It appears that hitherto the place of honour had been unbesi- 
tatingly conceded to Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs (Scorewell's 
"family with the fly," it maybe remembered), except, indeed, 
when Colonel Dominant condescended to honour the garden 
with his presence. Upon such occasions the colonel, altnough 
he did not dance, would just occupy the enviable place for a 
minute or so — "Just to prove his right to it," as he said — and 
then retire. Before his pretensions, even those of the Kobbs 
Hobbses quailed. 

Upon the present occasion, the Master of the Ceremonies was 
soreljr perplexed by the several and contending claims of dis- 
tinguished persons who had this dav for the first time honoured 
him with their company; these being people of no less im- 
portance than Mr. St. Knitall and his ladj, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzbobbin. Colonel Dominant not making his appearance, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs were proceeding to their, usud 
station, when Mr. and Mrs. Pitzbobbin rushed passed them and 
took possession of it. 

" Come out o' that," said Mr. Hobbs Hobbs : "them 'ere is 
our places."* 

^ "We shan't," fiercely replied Mr. Fitzbobbin ; at the same 
time pulling on a white kid glove in a way that clearly showed 
he was not the man to be put down : " we shan't : we paid 
our money as well as you, so the place is as much our'n as 
your'n." 

" If some folks don't know how to behave themselves when 
they get into genteel company, perhaps there's other folks as 
'11 teach 'em," said Mr. Hobbs Hobbs. 

" I wish you may get it," cooWj observed the other, who 
did not appear to oe in the least intimidated by the implied 
threat. 

"My dear Mr. Hobbs Hobbs," said Mrs. H. H., "don't 
bemean yourself by getting into a contortion with such folks. 
Leave the Master of the Ceremonies to settle the pint. You may 
see as how they have never been at Little Pedlington afore. 
Margate — ^by the steamer. Ha! ha! ha!" 



* The gallant achievement of cramming four grammatical blmiders 
into only seven monosyllables stands, as yet, I believe, unrivalled. — 
" So," said a certain person (in the presence of several others who can 
vonch for the feet) to a well-known and wealthy patron of the opera ; — 
"So, I untierstand you are going with *" * * * to the opera, to- 

-ht ?" — " Him and me has took two stalls," was the reply. 
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The altercation had proceeded thus far when, fortunately, the 
Master of the Ceremonies arrived to interpose his authority. 
This he exercised with so much judgment, and with decision so 
tempered by suavity, that thoueh he could not exactly please 
both parties, even the dissatisfied acquiesced in his deciee. He 
awaiaed the contested place to the Hobbs Hobbses upon two 
grounds : first, by right of long-maintained |>ossession ; and next, 
and chiefly, for that they travelled in their own one-horse fly, 
which the other party did not. As Mrs. Mtzbobbin receded, &he 
said with a sneer, " Of course, my dear Fitz, we must give up 
to carriage company! But sitch carriage company! One- 
horse fly I Ha ! ha ! ha ! Carriage company ! All round my 
hat." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! That's a teazer, I think," said Mr. F. with 
an approving chuckle at his lad/s wit: "and what'll you 
bet we can't buy 'em out and out — fly and all ? Ha I ha ! ha ! '* 

" I shouldn't wonder," quietljr observed Mr. Hobbs Hobbs, 
and scarcely dei^ing a Iook at his adversary. Then, turning to 
his lady, he said in an affected whisper, yet so loud as that every 
one should hear him: "When we relate this 'ere scene to our 
JHend Lord Squandermere, I think he won't laugh a bit." (! ! I) 

During these disputes, Mr. TwistwirevUle and Mr. De Stewpan 
fthe latter being the gentleman mentioned by mine host of the 
Qte&SL Dragon as " remarkably jjarticular about his wine") were 
standing arm-in-arm, picking their teeth, and looking on with an 
affectecQy careless air. Occasionally they indulged in a titter, 
smiled, turned up their noses, and whispered each other : by all 
which it was dear they would impress you with a notion how 
exceedingly amusing were the disputes of such people to men of 
their quauty. 

But here a new difficulty arose, and one, apparently, less easy 
of settlement than the former. Mrs. St. Knitall, toough she 
willingly conceded the right of the first place to the party with 
the imposing duplication of name, and the friends of a lord, 
moreover, still thought she had quite as good a right to the 
second as Mrs. Fitzbobbin — for who «;«« Mrs. Fitzbobbin, she 
should like to know P 

^ The point for the M.C. now to decide was one of sufficient 
nicety to perplex a herald at a coronation, or even the con- 
ductors of Almack's, namely : Whether or not a Fitz had a right 
to take precedence of a 8t, A question turning upon so delicate 
a point might have puzzled a wiser head than even Mr. Hoppy's ; 
so Mr. Hoppy did not hesitate to confess himself puzzled 
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exceedingly. He suggested that« setting aside thai distinction^ 
the party whose name appeared first in fiis subscriptioa-book 
should have precedence. To this Mr. St. Kniti^l objected; 
knowings prooably, that his did not. Hereupon high words 
occurred between. Mr. St. K. and Mr. Titz B. This altercation 
was not carried on in the playful and neatly-sarcastic stjle which 
had distinguished the previous one: here was no small-sword 
fence, but the bludgeon : in this case the gentlemen had recourse 
to language which—in short, they regularly O'Connellized each 
other. 

Cards were hastily (and as the event proved, inconsiderately) 
exchanged ; and fatal might have been the consequences had not 
the M.C. adroitly seized them both in their transit. He sug- 
gested that the gentlemen should permit him to throw both 
cards up into the air ; and that whichever first fell to the ground 
should determine the disputed point in favour of its owner. 
This was agreed to ; when, \o ! it appeared that " Thomas Knitall, 
hosier, Leadenhall Street," vras the victor in the contest for 
precedence with '' Samuel Bobbin, haberdasher, Tottenham- 
court Road.'' 

Upon this discovery the Hobbs Hobbses withdrew ; declining 
to dance " in sitch company," as Mr. Hobbs Hobbs expressed it. 

"I say, De Stewpan," said Twistwireville, with a titter, 
" here's a precious ej.^zee / Porsitively ridielus !" 

" JKwtfzingly ridiclus" replied his companion — ^he the "remark- 
ably particularly about his wine." 

"Well," exclaimed the late Mr. FUz Bobbin, who had 
prudently concealed his knowledge of the other parties for so 
long as he had his own trifiins disguise to maintain, but who 
now was resolved not to fall alone — "well, at any rate we are 
as good as Mr. Twistwire, the birdcage-maker of Holbom, or 
Dick Stewpan, a cook at the Lunnun Tavern, let out on an 
'oliday for a week in the dull season." 

At this moment a groom in livery rushed in, crying to the 
doorkeeper, " I am not going to stay : I only want to speak a 
word to Mr. Hobbs." 

" George Hobbs," said he, addressing the family-with-the-fly 
gentleman, " your holiday's cut short : Lord Squandermere has 
sent me to order you up to town immediately : Mounseer is taken 
suddenly ill, and till you return, my lord has nobody that he 
can fancy to tie a shoe-string for him." And away went tbe 
groom whistling Handel's "Every Vaki shall be exalted." 

The sky had been louring for some time, and presently, a 
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lieavy shower came down, which abruptly terminated the morn- 
ing's amusements — an interruption not disagreeable, perhaps, to 
certain of the company. 

Being engaged for this evening at Mr. Rummins's, returned 
home to an early dinner: — ^wondering by the way whether 
pretensions upon a similar scale, or a smaller, or a greater, 
though upon no better foundation, are ever asserted in other 
places besides Little Pedlington. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RUMMINS'S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A time-serving innkeeper : delicate attentions. — K Convebsazionb — 
Introduced by the great antiquary to all the big-wigs of Little 
Pedlington — A prodigy: a juvenile "Controller of Destinies" — 
Abstraction, poetical and scientific — The Rumminsian Musettm 
exhibited — Its rare contents described, and learnedly descanted on 
by the F.S.A. — Antiquarian arguments, as usual, unanswerable — 
Symptons of jealousy and impatience, unexampled at a conversazione 
— Song by Miss Cripps, the Pedlingtonian Sappho: the most 
approved [English] method of singing — Patronizmg Capitalist — 
Cant of Criticism: its usefulness — Astounding discovery: "Graith 
did not write his own Dispensary '* ! — Pretty compliment from 
Sappho — Each partial to his own piu^uits: a rational distinction 
touching the collecting-mania — His pictur^ neglected, Daubson de- 
parts in dudgeon — Snargate's grand architectural project explained : 
an objection ventured ; consequences ; awful denunciation of ven- 
geance by the Controller of Destinies — Rare occurrence: t,e., 
toadying a critic — Envy incomi)atible with true genius : Rummins 
and Jubb — Jubb impatient to recite his " Ode to Patience" — Qualified 
praise dangerous — Sappho and the Conundrumist women above 
vulgar prejudices : interesting proofs thereof— N.B. Never to quit a 
conversazione till the last: "I leave my character behind me."— 
Bid fiu-ewell to Little Pedlington ; and why. 

Having ordered for my dinner nothing more than a veal-cutlet, 
I was not a little astonished at the parade with which the repast 
was served. Heard Scorewell withontside calling, in an autho- 
ritative tone, "Now — ^Number Sixteen's dinner — look sharp.*' 
Presently the door was thrown open, and there entered, in pro- 
cession, Scorewell with a dish of cutlets, who was succedea by 
the head-waiter carrying a dish of broccoli, who was followed by 
a boy with a couple of potatoes, who was followed by another 
boy with a butter-boat. These things being placed in due form 
upon the table, Scorewell and his satellites hopped and skipped 
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round and round it ; one officiously moving the pepper-castor half 
an inch to the right of the place where it stood ; another shoving the 
vinegar-cruet half an inch to the left j a third taking up a spoon 
and laying it down again with an air of busy-ness, — each doii^ 
something which did not need to be done. This display of good- 
for-nothing activity ended, the assistants left the room; and 
Scorewell, after a short preparatory cough (at the same time, 
with a sort of chess-playing action, displacing and replacing 
every article on the table), said, — 

" Hope you'll excuse what's past, sir — attendance in future 
shall be better than it has been, sir — no fault of ours, sir ; but 
now that that family-with-the-fly is gonfe, as I am happy to say, 

sir ^Plague on 'em I The gentleman — ^I mean that man, that 

Hobbs, who has no more got two Hobbses in his name than I 
have, turns out, after all, to be nothing more than valet to 
Lord Squandermere ! But I was right: I thought from the 
first they were nobody. Your real gentlefolks never give 
'no trouble, never complaiD. But, as for them, nothing was 
never good enough for *em ; and as for waiting on, I'm sure the 
little profit I have got bv *em will hardly pay for the bell-wires 
they have worn out. Ahem! What wine would you choose 
to take to-day, sir ? " 

" Remembering what you told me a day or two ago," replied 
I — ( and to my shame I confess it, it is with malice prepense that 
I did so) — "remembering that, Scorewell, I shall not pretend 
to a choice ; so give me a little of the wine which you are in the 
habit of serving to Mr. — ^Mr. — ^I forget his name> but I mean 
the gentleman who is so ' remarkably particular about his wine :' 
Mr. De Stewpan, I think it is." 

" Particular, indeed ! Another bird of the same feather, sir. 
Cook at the London Tavern, sir. But he never deceived me. 
From the first moment I saw him, sir, I thought he was no real 
gentleman, for all the De to his name. And his friend Twist- 
wire, the birdcage-maker, with a ville tacked to his ! A pretty 
show-up of the whole party, indeed, there has been at Mr. 
Hoppy's public breakfast this morning. When great folks go 
into a strange place incog, they make themselves look little; 
your little Tolks have nothing for it, therefore, upon such 
occasions, but to look big. But I saw through them from the 
first, and glad am I that they have taken themselves off. 
Of course, they could not stay in this place after such an ex- 
posure." 

" And yet, if I remember rightly, it was but a day or two ago 
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you described them all to me as being 'very tip-top people 
indeed/" 

"O— yes — ^true, sir — that's to say, they spent a good deal of 
money ; but I never meant that they were gentlefolks. No, no, 
sir ; my occupation sharpens a man's wits ; and, for my part, I 
have seen «o much of the world (as is natural in a place like 
Little Pedlington), that I can make out what people are with 
half an eye. Ahem ! I think you told me yesteroay, sir, that 
you were not in the army — ^nor the navy — ^but that you — ^that 
you—" He hesitated and paused. 

" I told you nothing on the subject." 

" And I am sure you are not in the church, sir, by your wear- 
ing a blue coat. No, no, sir ; Scorewell has seen too much of 
the world to be mistaken on such points.— Ahem ! — ^I have 
heard it said, sir, that the bar is a very fine profession; audi 
should think you ought to know, sir." 

*' I have no better means than any one else of knowing it^*' 
replied I, resolved to throw him upon his own self-vaunted pene- 
tration for making me out. 

Having been at fault in the army and the navy, in divinity and 
law, he tried physic, the arts, science, commerce, each with no 
better sucbess. 

" Very odd !" said he ; " very : Vm confident, quite confident, 
sir, vou have nothing to conceal " (and this he said with a length- 
ened countenance and a suspecting look which bcHed his pro- 
fessions of confidence) ; " but " 

" You asked me what wine I should choose to take," said I 
(pretending not to have noticed his hint). ''Let me have some 
claret. Good wine, I know, can only be obtained at a good 
price ; and I have already seen enough of you, Scorewell, to be 
satisfied that I m^y trust to you for its quahty." 

"The best in Europe, sir. No, no, sir, as I said, quite save 
you have nothing to conceal, /or" — (here was an adroit change 
of one little word) — "for, as I said to my wife, the moment ygu 
came into the house, that is none of your shim-shammies." 

"A time-serving rogue of an innkeeper even in virtuous Little 
Pedlington!" thought I, as I swallowed a couple of glasses of 
incontestable raspberr^r-juice. 

As the learned antiquary teas at six, it was now time for me 
to betake myself to his house. At the door of the Green Dragon 
was accostea by mine host :— - 

"Going to Mr. Rummins's conversation^, I understand, sir. 
At what time shall I send the boy with the lantern to you, sir ? " 
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" Send a boy with a lantern ! " exclaimed I. 

"Why, sir, Mr. Rummins's parties are always very lat^— 
sometimes, indeed, they don't bi;eak up much before eleven — and 
as we naturally don't light the lamps in Little Pedlington till 
after Michaelmas, and as there will be no moon to-night——" 

" rU contrive to find my way home in the dark, ScorewelL" 

" As you please, sir. ifnen, if you will have the kindness to 
ring the rngki-heW, sir, you will find boots sitting up for you, sir." 

O for the comforts and conveniences of a dear little country- 
town ! Send a boy with a lantern ! In London, now, one might 
break forty lees (if one had them) in the course of a walk home, 
on a dark nignt, for the want of such an accommodation. To 
be sure, there is a gas-lamp here and there. Then, again, to ring 
the niff M-heW. at eleven, when I shall find poor boots drowsily 
waiting to let me in ! A volume could not say more in favour 
of the moral habits of these peaceful PedUngtonians than is im- 
plied by these few words. They have no time, indeed, for vice 
or wickedness, great or §mall; for at an hour when the reprobate 
knockers of London are scarcely yet vocal for the nightly revel, 
tAey are virtuously "reclining" (as Miss Cripps would express 
it) ''in the arms of Morpheus." But I must hasten to Mr. 
Rummins's Conversazione. 

On my way thither indulged in the pleasing reflection, that if 
anywhere a meeting of the kind could oe free from the intrusion 
of spleen, envy, m^ce, pretension, or affectation, it must be in 
such a place as this. 

"1 stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sig;hs," says Childe> 
Harold. With feelings not less strongly excited, I apprehend, 
than his upon that occasion when, for the first time, ne beheld 
the fairy city, did I find myself standing opposite to a small door 
on the first fioor of Mr. Rummins's house. Upon this door, 
which was the entrance to a small back room, was pasted » 
square bit of paper, bearing, in German text, carefully written, 
the words — 






The little girl who had conducted me up stairs (telling me Bt 
the way that master and the company were at tea in the mi mujo^ 
announced my arrival. « 
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The learned F.S.A. received me with all the civility due to a 
subscriber for two large-paper copies of his work, and introduced 
me to each of the distinguished. persons present. His appear- 
ance and manner, as well as his peculiar, out appropriate mode 
of uttering and pronouncing his words, I have already attempted 
to describe. First of all 1 was in-tro-de-oos^d to-^** One whom 
I am proud, sir, to call my son ; Rummins the younger, conductor 
of that tremendous engine of power, the 'Little Pedlineton 
Weekly Observer.' " He added m a whisper — " And marvellous 
is it, tnat the destinies of Europe should be controlled by one so 
young, he being barely twenty. His yesterday's castigation of 
the Emperor of Russia cannot fail to produce effects which-— 
But more of this anon." 

Although I abstained from expressing it, my own private 
opinion nevertheless is, that there is notning marvellous about 
the fact. For such a controller of destinies, whether they be the 
destinies of a people or a play-house, an autocrat 'or an actor, 
twenty is a mature age ; and (whatever a fond father, in his par- 
tiality, may imagine to the contrary) the time gives it proof. 
Here and there, indeed, may be found one who, with childiah 
timidity, has delayed to set up as a '' Controller of destinies/' 
till having lived long enough to see much, hear much, and learn 
much, and leisurely to compare and rejflect, he at length conceives 
himself to be in some degree qualified for the undertakiDg. 
These, however, form but the exceptions to the rule: conse- 
quently, Mr. Rummins, the elder, may be assured that his soa is 
not a Phoenix in his generation. 

"Our Daubson," continued the F.S.A., pursuing the ceremony 
of introduction ; " our Daubson, whom I find you know, as he 
informs me that—" 

" Yes," said the pamter, "he had the honour of sitting to me 
yesterday for his profile." Then, with an uneasy recollection of 
my criticism upon it, he said to me, "The head tnrown too much 
back, eh. Mister ? If you have the work with you, we'll by-aud- 
by take the unbiassed opinion of all present upon that point ; 
and we shall then see who will dare to pretend to know oetter 
than me." 

" Mr. Felix Hoppy, also, you have met before," continued 
Rummins. " Not in his capacity of Master of the Cere- 
monies, which I esteem not, do I receive him as my friend ; 
but as he is the author of the Little Pedlington Guide, a work, 
sir, which " 

Mr. Hoppy blushed, bowed, drew his well-perfumed hand- 
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kerchief across his face, and entreated Mr. Rmnmins to " spare 
him." 

I was next presented to Miss Cripps (" our Sappho/' as she 
was designated by Rummins), whose exquisite verses I copied 
from yesterday's "Observer" into my journal. Miss C, tall 
and slender, and apparently on, what I shall take the liberty of 
calling, the sedate side; of fifty. She was reclining back in her 
chair; her arms were folded across her bosom, and her eyes 
fixed with an air of abstraction on Mr. Rummins's ceiling. 
Her countenance bore the traces of recent and still-existing 
sorrow. Tbe Pedlington newspaper has recorded the loss of 
her bag. Dress — pink muslin gown, trimmed with pale blue 
ribands, yellow sash, shoes of red morocco, and a wreath of 
roses, crimson and yellow alternately, bound around her curly 
flaxen — [Private mem. Wtg] — ^haii*. 

Mr. Rummins prooeedeci— 

''Mr. Yawkins, the head of our bank. Mr. Snargate, tbe 
architect, of whom X need say no more than that he furnished 
the design for our new pump." 

Mr. Snargate drew himself up to the height of nearly five 
feet. 

•* Miss Jane Scrubbs, whose name is so universally known 
that '' 

I fear my looks must have betrayed my culpable ignorance of 
so celebrated a name ; for Mr. Rummins, drawing me a little 
aside, said in an under-tone — 

" My dear sir ! — ^Is it possible ? — Why, sir, that lady is the 
3uxj Sbburcs, who does the charades and conundrums for our 
newspaper. Ignorant of her name ! Bless my soul ! — But, 
now, sir — now — I am last of all to in-tro-de-oos you to my illus- 
trious friend, the Reverend Jonathan Jubb— the Bard of Ped- 
LTNGTONLi ! — (Here again followed what is theatrically termed 
an aside.) " Simple in appearance, unaffected in' manners — ^in- 
stead of the popular poet, you would be inclined to set him down 
for nothing more than one of yourselves — ahem ! — rather than 
one of us. But so it ever is witn genius of a high order." 

And, truly (though contrary to my reasonable expectations), 
there sat the illustrious poet, neither attitudinizing, nor sighing, 
nor looking either sad, solemn, or sentimental, nor m any manner 
striving after- effect, but unaffectedly swallowing tea and munching 
hot muffins, with as much earnestness as if (to repeat Rummins's 
phrase) he had, indeed, been nothing more than one of ourselves ! 

Shortly after the conclusion of the ceremony of introduction^ 
K 2 
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Rummins desired his servant to "take away the tea-things." 
" Then," said he, " I will exhibit to you the Rumminsian 
Collection." 

The little ^1, having made the circuit of the room, and 
collected on a japanned waiter the emptied tea-cups, approached 
Miss Cripps ; but '' Sappho," still rapt in meditation, did not 
observe her. Having for some time stood unheeded, the girl put 
her lips to Miss Cripps's ear, and screamed, " Done with your tea- 
cup, ma'am P" Miss Cripps, startled, let drop her cup and 
saucer, both of which were demolished by the fall, and drawing 
her hand across her forehead, exclaimed, with a sigh — 

" 'Tifi gone, 'tis lost ; the fairy chain is broken." 

" Yes, madam," angrily said the P.S. A., "and so is my crockeiy. 
I do wish. Miss Cripps, that, for the future, you would not fall 
into your poetic revenes till after tea. This is the fourth time the 
thing has occurred, and always when a stranger has happened to 
be present,** 

Miss Cripps made no reply, but, slowly shaking her head, 
patiently resumed her Madonna-like attitude. 

At the same moment, JEnaj Sddurcs, who also had been absorbed 
by meditation, though, as was presently shown, upon a subject 
infinitely more abstruse, suddenly started from her chair, and 
exclaimed, " Pig's pettitoes !" 

" That's it, that's it ! " cried the editor, addin?, with a con- 
descending nod to the lady, "Without flattery, Miss Scrubbs, 
there is no one in all Little Pedlington who can approach you in 
vour own way ; and my opinion upon these matters is, as you 
know " 

" You overwhelm me, Mr. Rummins," replied Miss S. " Your 
favourable judgment might well make any one proud — ^at least, if 
one had not the ^od sense to know, that when one has passed a 
liFe in these studies, a little superiority must be the conseqifenee." 

Miss Jane Scrubbs's exclamation of "Pig['s pettitoes," neither 
the meaning nor the merit of which did I immediately perceive, 
was, as it was afterwards explained, the solution of an enigma, 
which had for the last five weeks baffled the ingenuity of all the 
wits of Little Pedlington. 

The Rumminsian Collection is contained partly in an old- 
fashioned book-case, with glazed doors, and partly in a comer- 
^pboard, on the shelves of which the various artides-^amounting, 
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I may venture to say, without fear of exaggerating, to eighty in 
number — are systematically arranged. In the department of 
natural history, it is not remarkably rich, possessing only a 
stuffed lap-dog and parrot, a dried snaKe, a feather of a peacock's 
tail, the skeleton of a monkey, and the skin of a cat, the latter 
diiefly interesting from the circumstance of its original wearer 
having been, during fourteen years, the prime favourite of the 
anti(][uary'8 ^andmother. Indeed, he himself admits that, in this 
portion of his museum, he cannot com]}ete with the Zoo, meaning 
thereby their 2jOological-gardens ; but in mineralogy he can boast 
of no fewer than a dozen specimens of the ores of tin, copper, 
and iron, " all curious" (as JRummins profoundly observed) "all 
curious, as showing you that sort of thmg in a state of natur'." 

In Numismatics — for each compartment of the book-case and 
comer-cupboard is appropriately labelled — ^in numismatics the 
museum contains, first, the " antique Roman coin " which occa- 
sioned so fierce a controversy as to whether it were such, or, in 
reality, nothing more than a plain William-and-Mary*s shilling ; 
for the particulars of which, vide Hoppy's "Gmde Book." 
Secondly, a farthing, which Rummins pronounces to be one of the 
famous three of Queen Anne, boldly challenging the world to 
prove, from any internal evidence, the contrary, inasmuch as it is 
worn perfectly smooth on both sides. Third, and lastly, a medal 
(in form and size, and in general appearance, indeed, resembling 
those local tokens which many years ago were issued for the 
purpose of supplying a deficiency in the copper coinage), bearing 
on one side the head, and the name also, of Brutus (the Elder), 
and on the reverse, a cap of liberty, with the figures 1793. That 
it is a genuine medal of the time of the worthy whose effigies it 
bears, Mr. Rummins entertains not the smallest doubt ; and with 
respect to the numerals (the only difficulty in the case), which by 
the ignorant might be mistaken for the date of the period when 
it was struck, the F.S.A. learnedly inquires, "How is it possible 
for us at this time of day to teU what they meant by tnem I' " 
The estimation in which these three objects are held by their for- 
tunate possessor is sufficiently marked by the circumstance of each 
being carefully preserved beneath the inverted bowl of a broken 
wine-glass. 

" But we are now coming to that portion of the Rumminsian 
Museum," said the exhibitor, " upon which I chiefiy pride myself 
— the Pedlingtonian relics." 

The F.S.A. had been minute and elaborate — I don't mean 
prosi/, as it will sometimes happen, under similar circumstances. 
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to the best-intentioned F.S.A. — in describing eadi of the objects 
of curiosity, as they were in succession exhibited to my astonished 
eyes. Fancied that in some of the party I perceived symptoms 
of weariness, and of impatience in others. The banker and the 
architect were fast asleep ; Miss Cripps, with folded arms, was 
sighing, and looking — sonnets ; Jubb dbrew from his pocket a 
hu^e manuscript, " a-hem'd," and thrust it in again ; l)aubson 

audibly d d the museum, and muttered, " The daylight will 

be gone before I can show my pictur^ ;" Hoppy appeared greatly 
inclined to follow the example set by the banker; whilst the 
" controller of destinies " and Enaj Sbburcs were seated, literally, 
tete-h-tete, in the recess of a window, partly concealed by a cur- 
tain, mal^g (I suppose) conundrums. 

The most remarkable of the Pedlingtonian relics are the slid- 
ing-board of the old j/(7C^«, and the handle of the old pump, upon 
each of which the E.S.A. expatiated lengthily and leameoly; 
easily digressing from the one, to the cage which has lately been 
erected m the Marketplace — remarkii\g, by the way, upon the 
horrors of the Bastille and the atrocities of the Inquisition ; — 
from the other, to the Eoman Aqueducts, Bernini's fountains, 
and " our New Pump." 

To the military antiquary the most interesting objects in the 
collection would be the two sword-blades and the cannon-ball, 
picked up in a ditch at a short distance from the town ; and the 
helmet of the time of King John. Of the two sword- blades, 
one is formed exactly like a sickle, the other bears some resem- 
blance to the blade of an old-fashioned carving-knife. These 
circumstances sufficiently attest their antiquity ; for, as Mr. R. 
triumphantly exclaimed, " Where do you see such swords now-a- 
days ! " On the latter may still be traced these curious remains 
of an ancient inscription : — 

Th-mps-n an- Co, 8h-f—ld. 

Of this, the learned antiquary himself despairs of jSnding an 
explanation, modestly confessing that its meaning is lost in the 
lapse of ages. 

The cannon-ball is of the size of a four-and-twenty-pounder, 
but wonderfully light in proportion ; weighing not more, indeed, 
than a hollow cistern-ball of the same circumference! Well 
might Mr. B.. observe, "The tooth of antiquity has preyed upon 
its very vitals." 

Of the helmet of the time of King John, so curiously resem- 
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Wing a saucepan of the time of our own gracious Queen Victoria, 
I need say nothing in this place, as an accurate description of it 
"will be found amongst the extracts from the " L. P. Observer." 
Prom these militaiy remains the learned Rummins clearly infers 
that, at some remote period of our history, the Pedlingtonians 
must have been engaged in a desperate conflict, in which pro- 
digious numbers must have fallen on both sides, and that, at its 
termination, victory must have been declared for the Pedling- 
tonians. To state the arguments by which those inferences were 
supported would hardly be fair towards Mr. Rummins, since they 
are to appear in the new edition of his "Antiquities;" but I 
may observe generally, that the arguments whereby he attempted 
to prove incontroveitibly that which it is incontrovertibly im- 
possible to prove at all, were as ingenious, and quite as con- 
vincing, as antiquary arguments^ in similar cases, ususdly 



The Rumminsian MSS., though not numerous, are rare. Of 
these the most interesting are— 

1st. A book containing nearly four hundred recipes (many of 
tbem unique) in cookery, confectionery, medicine, &c., &o., &c. 
*^aU in the handwriting of the antiquarfs late mother. 

2nd. A complete collection of Mr. Eummins's own school 
eopy-books. "This," as Mr. R. modestly observed,, "virill 
scarcely be valued during my lifetime." 

3rd. Minutes of all the public proceedings in Little Pedlington 
during the last thirty years ; together with biographical notices of 
all those who have served the offices of churchwarden and 
OTerseer within the same period. 

"This, I may say," said Mr. R., "is a work of profound 
research, ahd one which vrill be of eminent utility to the anti- 
quary of future times. It contains, also, correct reports of all 
tlie debates occasioned by that spirit-stirrii^ event, the abstrac- 
tion of the pump-ladle — an event, sir, concerning wluch (although 
it kept this town in a state of tremendous excitement for many 
months) I will venture to assert you have yet many interesting 
particulars to learn in London." 

4th, and lastly, carefully framed and glazed, the original draft, 
in his own handwriting, of Mr. R.'s inscription for the New 
Pump. There it is, with all his erasures, additions, alterations, 
&c. ! This interesting and valuable document he has bequeathed 
(as he informed me) to his native town, on oonditiofn that, at his 
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death, it be placed over the chimney-piece of the vestry-room— 
there to remain for ever ! 

Catherine II. promised a splendid reward to one of her 
emmaries (as such disreputable cattle are styled in melo-dramas) 
if he should succeed in procuring {id est, stealing) for her, from the 
Barberini Palace, the celebrated vase, latterly kaown as the Port- 
land vase, and which is now in the British Museum. Eemembcx 
this fact, ye vestrymen of Little Pedlington, and be vigilant ! 

Thanked Mr. Eummins for the gratification which the inspec- 
tion of his museum had afforded me. Observed—perhaps Us 
want of something better to say — ^that I had lateiv passed a 
morning in the British Maseum. To this the !F.S.A., lo9king the 
door of his comer-cupboard, and putting the key into his pocket, 
carelessly replied — 

" Ay — ^they have some curious things there, abo." 

''Come," said Daubson, unable any longer to restrain his 
impatience, " come ; now there's an end of that, you shall see my 
pietur"," 

"Pardon, my dear friend," said Hoppy (interposing with 
master-of-the-oeremony-iike gallantry), "we must concede the 
paw to the ladies." 

At the same moment the poetess cleared her voice, and the 
fair conundrumist smilingly drew a strip of paper from her 
reticule; whilst the M.C. continued :-r- 

"Miss Cripps has written a charming song — an exquisite 
little effusion—- of which she intends to favour us with a private 
hearing, andr — " 

" And you, I see, have brought your guitar to accompany it, 
Mr. Hoppy," said Miss Scrubbs, angrily ; adding, with a sneer 
(at the same time thrusting her paper back into her reticule), 
" it is vastly polite of you to give the paw to the ladies," 

"Eowplagaily impatient some people are to show themselves 
off ! " whispered the painter to the architect. 

" Contemptible vanity ! " replied the latter, in a similar tone. 
" And then we shall have Jubo with his rea^g, and Eummins 
with his reading. I wish they were all at Jericho \ The evening 
will be at an end before I can exhibit my great plan for the 
improvement of Little Pedlington." 

" Now, my dear Miss Cripps, if you mean to sing, pray sing at 
once," said Mr. Eummins, the elder. "My illustrious friend 
Jubb intends to read some specimens of a new work of his — 
after I have read a few from one of my own." 

A good quarter of an hour was exhausted by Mr. Hoppy in 
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tuning his guitar, and by Miss Cripps in protestations that she 
didn't sing, couldn't sin^, never did sing — that she was hoarse, 
out of health, ont of spirits, &c. 

" Besides,'' she added (and in a manner resembling an ill-made 
salad—that is to say, containing three vinegars to one oil), 
'' besides, my effdsion has nothing to recommend it but a little 
fieiifi^ — and sentiment — and imagination, I can't pretend to such 
abstruse efforts as charades 'and enigmas." 

Bnaj Sbhurea bent her head in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment. Then, turning to the editor, she whispered — 

''I wonder how Mss Gripps (who certainly is not altogether 
an idiot) can be prevailed upon to sing her pwn nonsensical 
verses!"* 

Mr. Hoppy preluded. Miss Cripps meantime looked down 
upon her thumbs, and, having to sing, she very naturally closed 
her teeth and li{)s ; just leaving a small aperture at one comer of 
her mouth to sing through. The air being a well-known one, 
Miss Cripps's own poetry formed, of course, the chief attraction 
of the performance. Thanks to the lady's method of singing-— a 
method which, I am informed, is commonly taught in Little red- 
lin^n->I can answer for it that the following copy of her " ex- 
quisite little effusion" is literally correct :— 

" Se turn sn en sm se. 
Me o sn tarn se oo> 
To nm te a te me 
Pe tam ta o te poo." 

And these words, running through five verses, she articulated 
with as much distinctness as if she had been regularly educated 
as a singer for the English Opera. 

To Mr. Hoppy, for the precision of his accompaniment, too 
much praise could not be given ; for, whenever he was out, he 
requested the lady to " stop" till he had fully satisfied himself 
that he had got fast hold oi the right chord. 

Hianks to the fair poetess from all the party : though, from 
some of them (as I guessed from the bustle amongst them) they 
were tendered for that the conclusion of the performance gave 
them an opportunity for a display of their own — each after its 

* This is not unlike the well-tumed compliment paid by an emineut 
member of Mr. Bummins's body to the Duke of Cleveland of a former 
day : — "I dined at Raby Castle, Lord Darlmgton's. The old Duke of 
Cleveland with us. A cheerful old man, and in conversation very far 
fmik an idiot" — ^Pennant, Tour from Ashton Moor to Harrowgate. 
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kind. Miss Scrabbs alone was silent : tbroaghont the perform 
ance she was sleepinff — or pretendinff to sleep. 

Mr. Hoppy, who nad observed the trick (if trick it were), 
whispered to Miss CrippS'— 

" Offensively contemptuous ! " 

" No," whispered Miss Cripps, in reply^ " merely enVious." 

Now, for my own part, I thought them both much too severe 
upon poor Miss Scrubbs ; being generally inclined to cosBider 
such conduct (although it certaimv may appear like rudeness) 
as nothing more than an evidence of drowsy stnpddityi 

" Fine song ! great genius !" exclaimed the banker. '* How 
I envy people of talent ! " And he jingled the shillings in his 
pocket. 

Being seated between the poet and the antiquaiy, I whis- 
pered to the latter that I was not prepared to find in Mr. 
Hoppy (the author of so profound a work as the " Little Ped- 
Hngton Guide"), a man of such various talents, or one possessh^ 
so many of the lighter accomplishments. 

** He's a charming creature, sir," replied Mr. Bnmmins. *• But 
what think you of his * Guide * ? — I mean the historical and anti- 
quarian portions of the work ?" 

Here was an opportunity for me to show the F.S.A. that I 
was not altogether ignorant of how I ought to behave myself at 
a literary conversazione. So I mumbled a reply which meant 
nothing m particular, but which I took care to render tellina, by 
ringing the changes upon the customary common-place exclama- 
tions — " learned 1 " " erudite ! " " protoimd ! " " deeply-search- 
ing !" " widely-grasping !" and some others which I had heard 
delivered, in the same manner, upon similar occasions. 

" You are an excellent critic, sir," said Mr. Rummins ; " ikose 
portions of the work / wrote." 

" But what may be your notion, idea, or opinion of the de- 
scriptive parts of the book ? " inquired Mr. Jubo. 

Here was another opportunity for me; so I proceeded as 
before, merely varying my common-places with the occasion. 
These were now — " picturesque ! " " life-like ! " " dioramic ! " 
"vivified!" "graphic!" "spirit-stirring!" &c., &c., &e.— tak- 
ing care to thrust in at least six graphics to any one ' of the 
others. 

" I'm highly flattered : all the descriptive parts are mine," 
said the illustrious author of " Pedlingtonia ! " 

" Then pray, gentlemen," inquired I, " if one of you wrote 
the descriptive portions of the work, and the other the anti- 
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qaftnan and historioalj what was there left for the illtistrioas 
Hoppy to write ? " 

" Nothing more, sir," answered Rummins, "nothing more than 
a receipt for the sum of seven pounds ten, which he paid ns for 
our joint labours." 

So, then ! I have encountered the perils of PoppletonEnd, and 
tasted of the miseries of Squashmire Ghite, on my journey 
bitherward^a journey induced, in a great measure, by an earnest 
desire to, look upon the eminent author of the " Little Fedlington 
Guide," and what is my reward? What is it I behold? 
Strutting in all a peacock's pride, with glittering plumage 
dazzling the e;^ es of tne admiring world, a peacock we pronounce 
him : but, frul as it is false, his ostentatious tail, surrendering 
at a pull, is scattered by the wind, and, lo ! he stands confessed 
— a goose ! Can London, in the plenitude of its quackery, 
furnish a parallel to this ? '' Speak, ye who best can tell ! " 

Answer me. A- , B -, C , D , E , F- ; 

yea, all of you to the very end of the alphabet. I challenge you 
to the reply — Can London, in the plenitude of its quackery, 
furnish a parallel to this ? 

Expect the next piece of agreeable information I shall receive 
will be, that Rummins " did not write his own" " Antiquities," 
or Jubb his " Pedlingtonia." 

My unpleasant reflections interrupted by Miss Cripps, who 
beckoned me across the room to her, and requested my candid 
opinion of the verses she had just now sung. No request more 
common upon such occasions, none more flattering to the taste 
of the requesttf^, or more easily complied with. Answered as 
before, but with the requisite variations. These were — " gem !" 
"bijau /" " tear-moving ! " " heart-probing !" " soul-searching ! " 
"intense!" "quintessence of grief!" "concentrated feeling!" 
" verge of agony ! " and so forth. Miss Cripps's opinion of mf 
opinion more flatteringly expressed than b;^ words — she begged 
I would write something in her album which she had brought 
with her. Being no poet, I wrote down a portion of the fine 
and well-known supplication of Eve to Adam, from the " Para- 
dise Lost," commencing, "Eorsake me not, OAdam!" Miss 
Cripps was so kind as to say I had a pretty turn for poetry, yet 
she wished that I had written it in rhyme. 

During this time some of the party were collected around a 
circular table, which was covered with Penny Magazines, and 
subscription-lists for various of Mr. Rummins's publications. Miss 
Jane Scrubbs told me she was a collector of franks : that she had 
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some which were very interesting, inasmuch as they were per- 
fectly illegible — even to the writer's own name, which was, 
indeed, the most difficult of all to decipher : that she was dymg 
for a frank of Mr. Mortarly Trowel's, the patriotic representative 
of the new constituency of Seven Disds (St. Giles's) ; and that 
she should hold herself eternally obliged to me if I could pro- 
cure for her that*— or any others. 

"I am astonished. Miss Scrubbs," exclaimed the E.S.A., 
" positively astonished that a woman of your intellect should 
condescend to so trifling an occupation as that of collectiiig 
autographs! But I, sir," (this he addressed to me), "/am 
collecting impressions from seals. Now, if you happen to have 
any letters about you, and would just pick off the seals for me, 
that would be doing me a great favour mdeed." 

Presented him with two: one (from my friend James Jen- 
kinson) bearing the interesting initials, J.J.; the other exhi- 
biting the pretty device, " Inquire within'* With the latter, the 
learned antiquary expressed himself highly gratified. 

Nine o'clock, — ^Mr. Rummins rang the oell, and de'siied his 
little maid to bring a light. 

'' And bring my hat at the same time," fiercely cried Danbson. 

" Surely, my Daubson," said Rummins, " you are not going 
without showing us your new, work ! " 

" Show you my work, mister ! " replied the painter : " this is 
adding insult to miury. How is a work like this — a pioffle of 
a man on horsebacx, all at full length — ^how is a work like this, 
I say, to be seen by candle-light ! An architectural plan, like 
Snargate's, indeed, might be " 

He was interrupted by Mr. Snargate, who, with allowmble 
anger, said, ''£nough of your scurrility, sir. I know what you 
would insinuate ; but my works, sir, — my works, I am pioud to 
say, will bear any light." , 

*' You are too severe, my friend Snargate," whispered the 
Reverend Jonathan Jubb, in a tone of mild rebuke : " remember 
he is your fellow-creature, and be merciful." 

" (3ome, come, Mr. Daubson," said the Controller of Destinies 
(who expected that his interference would allav the atmrm), 
" stay where you are: we — ^I mean / have a particular motive for 
desiring to inspect your work. Should it satisfy us — ^I mean me 
— ^as I doubt not it will, we shall give — ^I mean / shall give such 
a notice of it in our — ^I mean in my next, that if the Royal 
Academy do not instantly throw wide its portals to receive 
'vou " 
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Here the rage of the unrivalled profilist became nngoTeniable. 
He stamped aboat the room, roliing, imrolling, and re-rolling 
bb drawing, which he brandished like a truncheon ; turning eyery 
now and then towards the editor, against whose unfortunate head 
his thunders were chiefly directed. 

*' Tou inspect my work ! " he said, or rather screamed. " You 
presume to patronize a Daubson, you young puppy! Tou 
get me into the Eoyal Academy ! D — n the Koyal Academy! 
To mention such a set in my presence I take as a personal insult. 
They shall never see me amongst them; they shall never be 
honoured with the |)resence of a Baubson: no, mister; when 
they refused to exhibit my ' Grenadier,' I made up my mind to 
that. Tou get me in, indeed ! No, no ; this is mv passport/' 
(Here he shook his drawing above his head.) " This is what 
shall force open the doors of the Academy for a Daubson; here 
are mv credentials, mister. Talk to 01^ of the Royal Academy ! 
—a despicable set ! But when thev get a Daubson amongst 
them — - ! Good night. You shall none of you see my work; 
and this is the last time you will be honoured with the presence 
of a Daubson at tf»y of your d — d convershomea. 

So saying, he rushedf out of the room, violently closing the 
door behind him. 

Mr. Snargate expressed his astonishment that Mr. Daubson 
should behave so like a fool. 

Tranquillity beinff restored, Mr. Snargate said, that, having an 
engagement at haff-past nine, he would at once exhibit and 
explam his plan. 

"Let him, let him," petulantly whispered Jubb to Rummins, 
"and then we shall have done with it; for, in addition to my 
prose readings, I am anxious to recite my new 'Ode to 
Patience.'" 

Mr. Snargate spread out his plan upon the table, and pro- 
ceeded to read his explanation, which appeared to occupy about 
sixty foHo pages. The exordium was elegantly written : it ran 
thus:— 

*' When we consider that gradual improvement— that reform, 
temperate as it is wise, and wise as it is moderate, are the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the age we live in : when we consider that, 
in the advance of knowledge, the tardy heel of one improvement 
is aspiringly trodden upon by the advancing toe of another: 
whoi we consider ***** 

* * [And so on through seven pages.] * * 
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Mr. Snargate confidently snbmits to the public tbe following 
scheme for the improyement of the town of Little Pedlington. 
In the firet place, then, he proposes " 

Sximmins looked at his watch ; Jubb yawned. 

" It is not upon my own acoonnt," said the F.S.A., •* that I 
remind you that the evening is setting on ; but our gifted friend, 
here, also has something to read to us. Couldn't you contrive, 
therefore, without going into pariicnlars, to tell us at once what 
is the great feature of your improvement f " 

"That is the point I was proceeding to, sir," replied the 
architect, with (as I thought) a tinge of acrimony in his manner. 
'* I shall not long detain you from your display," continued he ; 
" and I promue you you shall not be interrupted by me, — In the 
fiist place, then, I propose to pull down the whole of the present 
tows, and then to build an entirely new one at the foot ot Snap- 
shank Hill." 

" Gigantic scheme ! " exdaicned Mr. Rummins. 

** Sweetly pretty ! " exdaimed Sappho Cripps. 

" Miltonio conception ! " exclaimed Jubb. 

"What a-plomb! An entreehat-sis in its way!" exclaimed 
the M. G. 

" Worthy of Indigo Jones !" exclaimed the banker. "What 
would I ^ve to possess such talent ! " And again he rattled the 
shillings m his pocket. 

Mr. Snargate listened unconcernedly to these praises: they 
were his just due. He proceeded : — 

" In tbe second place, I propose " 

Here he was interrupted oy the editor of the "Little Pedling- 
ton Weekly Observer." 

"My dear Snargate," said he, "allow me to stop you at the 
first place. You begin by pulling down the old town, and them 
you build a new one. Now we would inquire where you intend 
to put all the people in the meanwhile ?" 

"A pretty question, upon my word!" said the architect. 
" What have I to do with that ? My project, sir, stands upon 
its own independent merits. 'Put the people,' indeed ! If one 
is to be stopped by such petty considerations, there is an end at 
once to all ^National Improvements upon a gband scale.'' 

** Notwithstanding that," replied the editor, "we must press 
our objection ; for, from our position, as the leading organ of 
this place, we must be supposed to know something of these 
matters." 

i^his he uttered with an air of becoming self-sufficiency ; add- 
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mgf in a tone of patronage proper to a young controller <^ 
destinies, — 

" You know, Snargate, we have always given you our support; 
we have always taken you by the hand ; in our columns, we have 
aiwa^s placed you in an imposing attitude, and all this we shall 
continue to do ; but with resjject to the point in question — — '* 

" Patronizing puppy ! " cried the ar<mitect. " And is a man 
of my standing, a man of my experience, a man of my reputa- 
tion, to be met upon his own ground by a whipper-snapper of a 
boy ? If you were not in your father's house, I would toss you 
out at the window ! But Daubson was in the right ; he could 
stand it no longer ; he went off like a sensible man as he is, and 
I shall follow his example. I wish you aU a very good night. 
* Put the people,' indeed I " 

So saying, ne rolled up bis plans and papers, and rushed out 
of the room, a-la-Daubson, 

"I hope you will resent this," whispered the conundrum lady 
to the eoitor, 

" Bjeij upon that," fiercely replied he ; " we will annihilate 
him — ^in our next." 

''Mr. Snargate ought to be ashamed of himself," said Miss. 
Cripps, addressing herself to the editor, who had now crossed 
to where she was seated. " To dispute with one of your profound 
learning, universal knowledge, correct judgment, exquisite taste! 
B y the bye, what do you really think of the trifle I attempted 
to sing to-night ? " 

"All exquisite little gem, indeed," replied the editor; "a 
perfect bijou, overflowing wit h But, if you have no ob- 
jection, we will insert it, together with our opinion of it, in our 
next." 

"Then here is a correct copy of it," said the lady. Then, 
laying her taper fingers on his arm, she added, " I hope you have 
no eng^ement for to-morn^ evening. I expect a few friends. 
Ih come and tea with me, for a party is nothing without you." 

" With great pleasure ; for no one's parties are half so 
delightful as yours. Late, as usual, I suppose, eh ? Half-past 
six, eh ?" 

" And — a — ^Rummins — bring your little critique with you ; I 
should like to see it in manieripg. But be impartial; say what 
you really think of it, notwithstanding." 

This conversation passed in a half whisper. 

Mr. Jubb now read some extracts from his " Essay on the 
Literary Character of the unrivalled Rummins :" after YfUsthf 
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Mr. Rummins favoaied ns with portions of kis " Essay on the 
Literary Character of the unequalled Jubb." In these, not a 
word of censure, not a trait of envy or of jealousy, occurred ; 
bat each, with manly frankness, did homage to the transcendent 
genius of the other. Informed by Hoppy that a Review, to be 
called the '' Impabtial," is about to be established in Little 
Pedlington : of this {sub rosd) Rummins and Jubb are to be co- 
editors. 

The capitalist, who had been sound asleep during these read- 
ings, was inhumanly disturbed by the applause wbch succeeded 
them. He started, yawned, ruboed his eyes, clapped his hands, 
and (again jingling his money) declared there was nothing in the 
world he so much desired as to be a man of talent. Then, turn- 
ing to me, he asked me what I thought of the town, of the 
people, and whether I was not perfectly astonished at the number 
of great men they had amongst them r 

"Yet," he added, "in a population, sir, amounting to two 
thousand nine hunted and seventy-two, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that we-— Apropos : what may happen to be the 
amount of the population of London P " 

Expressed my regret at my inability to answer him with accu- 
racy equal to his own, but told him it was computed at about 
one million and some odd hundreds of thousands. 

"Bless my soul ! " exclaimed the worthy and sapient baid^er ; 
"dear me! you don't say so! Immense! Proaigious! But 
surely it must be much too large for anything like comfort ! '* 

" And now,'' said Rummins, junior, " perhaps Miss Scrubbs 
will favour us with her new conundrum ? " 

Miss Scrubbs eagerly availed herself of the request; and, 
scarcely allowing the interval of a second to elapse, she dashed off 
with " Now, then: 'Why is a man in a blue coat and a white 
waistcoat, riding on a black horse, along a green lane, like a' '* 

" A thousand pardons. Miss Scrubbs," said Jubb ; " but, as it 
is ^wing late, allow me first to recite my new 'Ode to 
Pafaence.' " And without allowing a pause for reply he did so. 
It was greatly applauded by the enraptured listeners — Miss 
Scrubbs excepted, who, during the recitation, appeared to be 
absorbed in the study of a " Penny Magazine." 

" The finest thing you ever wrote, sir," said the young Con- 
troller of Destinies ; "it has ^ the sublimity of Pope, 2l the 
ease of Milton, all the polished elegance of Craobe, all the vigour 
of Moore ; it is equal to Campbell, and on a level with Rogers : 
notwithstanding^ you will allow that— " - . 
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" None of your ' notwithstandings/ yoan^ gentleman, if you 
please/' said the i>oet ; at the same time rising and putting his 
naanuscript into his pocket ; " You would be an excellent critic 
if you knew where to stop ; but let us have none of your ' nofc- 
with standings/ Dear me ! it is nearly half-past ten, I declare ! 
Rummins, my illustrious friend, good night. Ladies and gentle- 
men, good night." And so departed the illustrious Jubb. 

"I wonder how you could listen to such stuff" said the 
highly-gifted maker of conundrums and charades. " Why, half 
of it was about religion ! A pretty subject to touch upon in the 
presence of men of intellect, women of mind, original thinkers, 
rational beings, spirits emancipated from childish prejudices, &c., 
&c.; master-spirits, march of intellect, gifted creatures, en- 
lightened age, master-minds, philosophies research, human 
understanding, test of reason," &c., &c. 

I by no means pretend that Miss Jane Scrubbs uttered these 
words and phrases in the precise order in which I ^ve them; 
that, however, is a matter of not the slightest importance. 
Suffice it to say, that without uttering one sentence possessing a 
gTuin of meaning, she did, most ingeniously and didactically, nng 
tue changes upon them for a full quarter of an hour, — repeating 
the phrase, " women of mind," more frequently than any other 
to be found in the march-of-intellect Tocabulary of cant. 

Miss Scrubbs's lantern was announced. The lady, accom- 
panied by ^he editor (the offer of whose escort she condescend- 
upglj accepted), took her leave. As the former quitted the 
room. Miss Cripps muttered something about its being " easy to 
see through tiat^^the mean-spiritedness of ear-wiggmg editors 
—fishing for a puff of her new conundrum." 

"Masculine-minded creature!" exclaimed Hoppy, with a 
gesture of admiration. 

'^Thinks for herself upon all points, moral, political, and 
social ! " exclaimed Rummins. 

" Not a prejudice remaining! " responded the M.C., "and has 
no more religion than a horse ! " 

" Woman of mind ! " exclaimed the banker ; " and to my cer- 
tain knowledge. Miss Scrubbs wiU not be nineteen till the end of 
next month.--pnay, my dear Hoppy, did you ever see her baby 
that is at nurse in the Vale of Health ? " 

" Saw it yesterday," replied the M.C. ; " and a fine child it is 
for only five months old." 

"Noble-minded creature!" exclaimed the banker. "Her 
whole income is but forty pounds a year — ^you know, she cas/ies 
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at our house-oyet she maintains it at her own expense, rather 
than '* 

Here Miss Cripps interfered. ''I can't help saying, Mr. Enoi- 
roins, that — eonsiaerina — circumstances — I am oy no means pleased 
at yoir inviting her when you expected me" 

" You surpnse me. Miss Cripps ! " replied the F.S.A. " Yoo, 
who yourselt are a woman of mmd, ought to know that women 
of mmd are ahove the vulgar prejudices by which women of 
common intellect submit to be governed. It is the peouKar 
privilege of mind, of original thinkmg, of daring investigation, to 
—to emancipate itself from a — ^I should say from the " 

"MissCnpps's lantern!" cried the little maid, just popping 
her head in at the door. She did not add, " stops the way ; *' 
but what, unfortunately, indeed, its arrival, did stop, was Mr. 
Rummins's speech. Whilst the lady was busied outside the 
room, in putting on her clogs, and affixing to her head a oob- 
trivance which, m form, mechanism, and almost in size, resembled 
the hood of an old-fashioned one-horse-«^^, Mr. Yawkins said 
to Hoppy,— 

" Very unfeeling on the part of Miss Cripps to be so hard 
about poor Miss Scrubbs, when it is very well known that she 
herself '* 

"Bat that happened so mam years ago, she has naturally 
forgotten all about it," replied lioppy. 

" Ay, that's true, rejoined the baiJcer : '' so, as sh^herself has 
forgotten all about it, she naturally supposes that nobody else 
remembers it." 

" Miss Cripps does not stand alone in that happy delusion," 
thought I. 

"What /blame her for," said the F.S.A., "is, that beinc 
herself a highly-gifted creature — for I look upon the bad 
English she writes, and her faults in ^ronounci&tiou, as owing 
merely to her want of education and breeding — ^what / blame 
her for is — ^Hnsh ! here she comes." 

Miss Cripps curtsied and withdrew, accompanied by the M.C., 
who, as he handed > her downstairs, whispered to her, that the 
evening would have been perfect, had there been a little dancing. 
" But," added he, " the fault of these meetings is, that most 
people come for the purpose of showing themselves ofip. Now, 
though I was dying to play two or three of my new quadrille- 
tunes, and had actually got my flageolet in my pocket for the 
purpose, I could not, for the soul of me, get an opportunity/' 

'* Well, my dear Rummins," said the banker, " I have to 
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thank you for another great treat. Talented creatures ! People 
of mind ! Wonld give the world to be able to understand what 
they talk about! ^ut, thongh I myself don't pretend to be 
anyoody or anything," — (here he once more jingled the money 
in his pocket), — " I'm never so happy as when I am in tiie 
company of intellectual people," — (here he yawned), — "Good 
mght, my dear Rummins. Nothing was wanting^ to make the 
evening perfectly delightful but a rubber at sixpenny longs. 
Goodnight." 

It was now my turn to thank the P.S.A. for the treat I had 
enjoyed. 

" I can't say much for it, sir," replied he. " Nobody admires 
poetrv, and music, and the fine arts, more than I do, but one 
may have too much of them. They ought not altogether to 
supersede more important matters. What oetween Miss Cripps, 
and Daubson, and Snargate, and my illustrious friend, Jubb, — 
who, by-the-bye, is much too fond of reading his own produc- 
tions, — ^I was prevented reading a rather interesting paper of 
my own, wherem I cite two hundred and fifty-three authorities 
to prove that our church was built in 1694: — not 1695, the date 
nsuallv assigned to it : thus, sir, thus proving its greater anti- 
quity by one entire year !" 

Tne rain pouring down in torrents! No umbrella. Mr. 
Rummins's taken by Mr. Hoppy, who will not return it till the 
morning. No sending to the nearest stand for a hackney-coach, 
for the satisfactory reason that, there being no hackney-coaches 
here, there is no stand to send to. There is, indeed, one fly 
kept in the town — thatt it must be acknowledged, is a considei- 
able convenience — but it is never let out after ten at night, 
unless bespoke in the morning. Endeavour to grope my way 
home in the dark : find myself m the Yale of Health, and over 
the ankles in water ! Meet the new ])oliceman, to whose vigi- 
lance {vice two old watchmen, deposed) is intrusted the safety of 
the whole town. Sets me on my right road. Find myself in 
mine inn. Wet through. Desire to have a glass of brandy-and- 
water very hot. Told by Boots that, it being eleven o'clock, 
everybody but himself (who had sat up purposely to let me in) 
was in bed ; that the kitchen fire was out, and the bar locked 
up ; that I could have nothing at such a time of night, but that 
I might rely upon having what I had asked for the first thing in 
the morning. In reprobate London, now ^But, no reflec- 
tions ; 80^ supperless and comfortless, to bed. 

Bethought me of the words of the landlady at Squashmire 

L Z 
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Gate — "Ah! sir, if all the world were Lipplefcon, it would be 
too line a place, and too good for us poor sinners to live in ! " 
I have passed three entire days in this the beau^ideal of a coun- 
try town : I have seen all if has to show of places, things, and 
people : I have observed its society in all iU modes, forms, and 
graaes, carefully noting their habits, their manners, their feel- 
ings, and their characters. Now, without a partiality or a pre- 
judice to indulge, I declare that But, it being past eleven, it 

IS, in a place like Little Pedlington, the decent and proper thing 
to go to sleep, 

Thursday, June 18M. — ^I am again in London ; and, sinner as 
I am, LoN])ON, with all its naughty doings, and all ita widced 
people in it, is good enough for me. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Inducement to re-visit Little Pedlington — Expectations wisely mode- 
rated — Advantage of travelling by a Patent Safety-coach — Arrival 
at Scorewell's— Interesting event : opening of the Tlieatre — The 
Play-Bill : a master-piece in that department of Literature. 

Sauktebing by the Regent's Circtis, my attention was attracted 
by a bill in the window of one of the coach-offices, announcing 
"an elegant, new, light, fonr-horse Patent Safety-coach to 
Little Pedlington, throogh Doddleton and Guttlebury." It was 
BOW three years since I visited the interesting town, to which 
this elegant, new, light coach was bound ; and, although I left it 
with feelings of disappointment and dissatisfaction at finding its 
inhabitants not much tetter, upon the whole, than us Londoners, 
I had often wished to see it once again. What, then, prevented 
my gratifying that wish P Frankly, it was the dread of having 
to re-enconnter the miseries of Poppleton End and Squashmire 
Gate : when one goes out for the express purpose of •* pleasur- 
ing," he feels less pleased than upon other occasions at being 
made superlatively uncomfortable. But here was offered me a 
conveyance which avoided both those detested places by at least 
fifteen miles, so I instantly availed myself of it, and hooked a 
place to Little Pedlington, for the following day. 

"Por the town itself," thought I, "it is, unquestionably, the 
perfection of a small provincial town. If it did not furnish me 
with everything I reauired as readily as I might have procured it 
in London ; if I could not get an iced-cream in the dog-days, 
unless by giving four-and-twenty hours' notice of my want ; if, 
having immediate occasion to refer to the army list, I was assured 
that there was not one in the whole place of less mature age than 
eighteen months, and consoled by the promise of an ooli^ing 
bookseller, that he would get the latest for me within a fortnight 
-^-why, these were trifiing iaconveniexices> for which I ought to 
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have been prepared, knowing that they are incident to every town 
distant from, and not quite as large as, the metropolis. And for 
the people — ^if I did not find them one mass of unalloyed virtue, it 
is to my own unwise and over-excited expectations that I ought 
to attribute my disappointment. Pedliugtonians are, after all, but 
men, subject to human feelings, swayed by human passions. 
Had I expected less, I might have enjoyed more. I ought, at 
least, to have dealt out to them the same measure of indukence 
that I would have done to my own fellow-Londoners, and this 
time I will.'; 

At the time when I made these reflections I was in a most 
amiable mood, for the sky was bright, and the atmosphere so 
unusuallj pure, that, from the Regent's Circus, I could clearly 
distinguish the Duke of York's column. Lord help the Little 
Pedliugtonians had it been a murky day in November ! 

The day for my journey, fine. Took my place on the coach- 
box. Dnver an agreeable, chatty man. During some hours, 
from the moment of our quitting London, he entertained me with 
accounts of all the dreadful accidents which had lately occurred 
on railroads and in steamboats ; swore that, for safety — ^to say 
nothing of its gentility — there was no conveyance comparable 
with an elegant, light, four-horse coach. At this moment, being 
within seven miles of Doddleton, the horses took fright at an old 
woman in a scarlet cloak, and gdloped oS at race-norse speed. 
Whatever we met on the road avoided us as if a pestilence had 
been approaching. At half a mile's distance from the village, the 
elegant, new, light, four-horse Patent Safety-coach was upset, and 
we the outsides (inside passengers there were none), were tossed 
over a hedge into a field of standing com. We were all more or 
less hurt by sprains and bruises ; but none of us sufficiently so 
to prevent our assisting the' driver, who lay senseless on the 
ground, with a broken leg and a dislocated snoulder. He was 
conveyed to Doddleton, where he immediately received surgical 
assistance. The coach was so much damaged that it could not 
continue the journey, so another was provided to carry ns 
forward. Certainly, for safety, there is nothing like an elegant, 
light, four-horse coach. 

At my last visit to Little Pedlington I stayed at ScoreweU's 
hotel. There was either a Bible or a volume of religious tracts 
ostentatiously placed upon a table in every room in his house, 
and his charge^ were proportionably high ; to say nothing of an 
attempt (which I successfully resisted) to impose upon me a 
charge for two or three things which I had not hao. But as 
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these little accidents are not peculiar to Soorewell's hotel, but 
common to all houses of entertainment where the comfort of a 
Yolume of religious tracts is' provided for one ; and as I would 
rather be cheated (in moderation) than exchange familiar faces 
for new ones, T resolved upon taking up my old quarters at 
Soorewell's. 

The coach stopped at his door, and out came mine host, who 
gave me a cordial welcome — ^innkeepers are very kind in this 
respect — and reminded me that three years had elapsed since my 
last visit, adding, "1 see, sir, 1 see; you have come from 
London on purpose for the occasion." 

" For what occasion ? " inquired I. 

" What occasion, indeed ! Why, sir, to-night our theatre is 
to open for the season ! It has set all Little Fediington agog; 
and, surely, you must have heard of it in London ! " 

" I can assure you," replied I, "that excepting the few whom 
Pashion carries to talk at the opera, or to sleep at a French 
play, the good Londoners are scarcely conscious of the opening, 
or the being open, of their own theatres. However," continued 
I, "the opening of the theatre of a place like this is an interest- 
ing event ; so i am delighted at being here to witness it." 

It being ahreadv nine o'clock (p.m.), I ordered some supper, 
and went early to bed. 

Monday. — ^Immediately after breakfast I sallied forth to visit 
all my favourite spots. This I did with that eager interest 
which every one has felt on his first return, after long absence, 
to a place endeared to him either by its own intrinsic charms, or 
bv the stronger charm of association. The Crescent, the Market- 
place, the New Pump, the Vale of Health, Yawkins's Skittle-ground, 
each and all received from me the homage of a elance. Time 
would hardly permit more : for, to become fullv ana satisfactorily 
acquainted with the beauties, natural and artificial, of a place of 
the extent of Little Fediington ; to inspect with care and accu- 
racy its libraries, its museum, its Zoological Garden, &c., would 
require the devotion of a considerable portion of a dav to the 
task. Even as it was, when I had made the tour of tne entire 
town, and intersected it in every possible way, devoting a minute 
or two to the examination of one remarkable object, a minute 
or two to the consideration of another, I found it was almost one 
o'clock. " Thus doth Time fly ! " as a moralist would say. 

On coming into Market Square, I perceived numbers of per- 
sons divided into separate crowds of two, three, nay, in some 
places, four, with their faces all eagerly turned towards the walls. 
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or the sHop-Dviiidows. I was at first astonished at this singokr 
sight, but mj astonishment was not of long duration : the cir- 
cumstance was presently accounted for; the people were all 
pressing to get a sight of the play-bills announcing the eyening's 
performances at the theatre. The hand-bills exhibited in the 
shop-windows — such as, for the convenience of the spectator, are 
sola in the theatre — ^were scarcely four feet long; but the posters 
— ^those pasted on the walls — somewhat exceeded four yards. 
At the head of these was a spirited woodcut, representing the 
interior of a cow-house, with a man (holding a hatchet in one 
hand, and the head of a female, young and loyely, in the other) 
standing astride the decapitated body of the massacred milk- 
maid ! 

This interesting document (a copy of which I snbioin) is 
ayowedly the composition of the manager, Mr. Strut, himself. 
And here I must confess that, in attributing to Mr. Hoppy the 
authorship of the announcement of the Del Squeaki,* T was 
guilty of an act of injustice towards Mr. Strut, to whom I find the 
M.G. was indebted for it. Indeed, upon a comparison of the 
two papers, it will be eyident that they both are the product of 
the same elegant pen : in these matters "none but himself can 
be his parallel;" and to Strut, therefore, must all the praise 
bestowed upon Hoppy be transferred. 

♦Vidop. 112. 
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THEATEE EOYAL, 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 

Mb. Strut has the heartfelt gratification of announcing to the No- 
bility, Gentry, and the Public in general, that he has once more the 
honour of assuming the direction of this Theatre, which will open this 
Evening, and takes the liberty to flatter himself that the 

YARIOUS AND NUMEROUS NOVELTIES, 

ALL ENTIRELY NEW 1 1 

which are in preparation, and which will succeed each other 

IN RAPID SUCCESSION, 

and which will be produced in a style of 
SPLENDOUR! MAGNIFICENCE! AND GRANDEUR! 

hitherto imprecedented and without example in the annals of 
Theatricals, and which will be got up 

REGARDLESS OF EXPEKBE, 
AND WITHOUT CONSIDERATION OF OUTLAY ! 

and which, in point of 
SCENERY! DRESSES! DECORATIONS! AND PROPERTIES! 

which, as they will be prepared on a scale of extent which was never 
before attempted, and which is now undertaken for the first time, 
cannot &il to form a pivot of attraction to 

DEFY COMPETITION ! ! 1 

In addition to this he has the pleasing gratification to announce, 
that he has, without any view to the consideration of expenditure, 
succeeded in bringing together, 

IN ONE PHALANX, 

A COMBINATION OF COMBINED TALENT ! 1 ! 

such as has never yet been amalgamated within the arena of the walls 
of any theatre, and constituting a simultaneous 

IMPETUS OF COMBINED ATTRACTION ! I ! 

WHICH MUST SET ALL RIVALRT AT DEFIANCE ! 1 1 
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Mr. Strut has the satisfaction to announce that, in addition to 
many other valuable engagements which he is thinking of having it in 
contemplation to enter into, he has secured the talents of the following 

distinguished ilites : — " " 

Messrs. SNOXBLL, 
WADDLE, 
EUGENE STRUT, 
AUGUSTUS STRUT, 
STANISLAUS STRUT, 
STRIDE, 
STAGGER, 

ATSTD 

TIPPLETON. 
Mesdames BIGGLESWADE, 
STRUT, 
E. STRUT, 
T. STRUT, 
WARBLE, 
Mile. SARA DES ENTRECHATS. 

Messrs. Higs, Nigs, Pigs, Wigs, Oigs,'C, Qigs, T, Gigs, R. Gigs, 

Brigs, and Knigs, 

Mesdames Nobs, Hobs, Dobs, F. Dobs, L. Dobs, J. Dobs, Wobs, 

Phobs, and Snobs, 

AKO 

MISS JULIA WRIGGLES, 

{Her first appearance on any stage). 



The performances will commence with an entirely new original 
domestic Melodrame, never before performed, and now acted for the 
first time, founded on the affecting, barbarous, and interesting murder 
cf Martha Squigs, to be called 

THE HATCHET OF HORROR; 

OB, 

THE MASSACRED MILKMAID. 

Principal characters by the following unprecedented cast ! 1 1 

MESSRS. SNOXELL, WADDLE, STRIDE, EUGENE STRUT, AND 

STAGGER. 
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MESDAMES BIGGLESWADE, T. STRUT, MISS WABBLE, 

{with a Song). 

MLLE. SABA DBS ENTBECHATS {wilh a Pas Seul). 

AND THE PABT OF 

MABTHA SQUIGS {the Massaged Milkmaid) by MISS JULIA 

WBIGGLES. 

In the courae of the piece will be introduced a new and splendid 

representation of 

THE FATAL COW-HOTJSE, 

in which the Murder was committed ! 

Together with the identical 

BLOOD-STAINED HATCHET, WITH A LOOK OF THE VICTIM'S 

HAIR STICKINO TO IT 1! 

with which the Murder was committed ! ! ! 

And the identical 

PAVOUBITE COW OP THE MASSACBED MILKMAID ! ! ! ! 

for which the Murder was committed I ! ! 1 1 

At the conclusion of the piece a favourite Song by 

MISS JULIA WBIGGLES. 

After which, an entirely new and elegant Burletta, without songs or 

any musical accompaniment whatever, in one Act, to be called 

ALL ROUND MT HAT. 

With the following powerful cast 1 ! I 

MM. TIPPLETON, 

Messrs. Pigs, Gigs, and Brigs ; Mesdames Hobs, Phobs, and Snobs, 
and {wiiJi a Song) 

MISS JULIA WBIGGLES. 
Previous to which, for the first time, a fEishionable Interlude, to be called 

WHO ABE YOU? 

The principal characters by 
MESSRS. TIPPLETON AND GIGS, 

AND 

MISS JULIA WRIGGLES, 
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To be preceded by an occasional Address, to be spoken by 

MISS JULIA WEIGGLES. 

Prior to which, the favourite 

BROAD -SWORD HORNPIPE, 

BY 

MISS JULIA WEIGGLES. 

In the course of the evening, a laughable comic Song by 

MR. AUGUSTUS STRUT. 

The whole to conclude with, never acted, a laughable Farce, to bo 

called 

SHE SHALL BE AN ACTRESS. 

Colonel Dash, by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! 

Harlequin by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! ! 

Venus by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! ! ! 

Molly O'Rooney (an Irish Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! ! ! ! 
Jeannie M'Bride (a Scotch Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES ! ! ! ! ! 
Eugenie La Belle (a French Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!!!!! 
Matilda Schwabsts (aGrerman Girl), 
by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!!!!!! 

AND 

Lady Clara X^ovely (an English lAdy 
of Fashion), by Miss JUUA WRIGGLES Hilt!!! 

ThA Orchestra, at is usual at this Theatre, will he numerous and ^ 
dent, consisting of Ten Perjormers 111 

On (his occasion Mr. SNOXELL and Mrs. BIGGLESWADE wiU 
perform. 

On this occasion, Mr. TIPPLETON will perform. 

On this occasion Miss JULIA WRIGGLES, Miss WARBLE, and 
Mile. SABA DES ENTRECHATS vrt^^ jxi:^brm. 

On this occasion Mr. TIPPLETON and Miss JULIA WRIGGLES WILL 
FSttFOBM IS TWO KSOBS f ! ! 

On this occasion the WHOLE of the powerful and unfbboedented 
CoMPAi^T engaged at this theatre, and announced <u alfove, to perform 
in the evenings performances, WILL PERFORM I ! ! 
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The interest excited by this promise of elegant recreation was 
evidently intense. All Little Pedlington seemed disposed to 
attend the theatre. " I wish I knew where to get an order ! " 
exclaimed one : " I wish I knew somebody who could pass me 
in!" said another: a third, with an air of determination which 
indicated the inveterate play-goer and the true patron of the 
drama, exclaimed — "I, for one, am resolved to go — if I can con- 
trive to get in for nothing." Inferring from these and similar 
manifestations of anxiety to witness the night's performances 
that there would be a crowded house, I thought it prudent to go 
to the box-office to secure, if possible, a place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Theatre Boyal^ Little Pedlington : the Manager's room— Patrons of 
the drama — ^Tempting terms — ^More patronage — Elegant epistle — 
a Manager's bed of roses — Rival Tragedians: the heart-rending 
Snoxell ; Waddle — Contentions and compromises — The versatile 
Mrs. Biggleswade : the Manager inexorable — Petticoat government : 
the Manager's manager— Dramatist and donkey-man, each befit- 
tingly treated— Consultation with the treasurer— Privilege of the 
free-list valuable and oomi>Iimentar^ — ^The facetious Tippleton, the 
plural-singular : his complsunts : dismterested zeal for the concern — 
Success unquestionable. 

This hems the opening day for the season of the Theatre Boyal, 
Little Pedlington, all within its walls is bustle and activity, 
while crowds of suitors for an interview with the manager are 
impatiently waiting without. Amidst the din of hammers and 
the grating of saws, the tragedians are on the stage rehearsing 
an entirely new melo-drama, to be called the Hatc&t of Horror; 
or, the Massacred Milkmaid, In the green-room, Miss Warble, 
assisted by the director of the orchestra, is practising the song 
"incidental to the play;" in the painting-room, Mr. Smearwefl. 
is giving the last toaches to the scene "painted expressly for the 
occasion;" in the saloon. Miss Sallv Jumps— or, as she is de- 
scribed in the play-bUl, Mademoiselle Sara des Entrechats — is 
endeavouring to place her right foot on her left shoulder, and 
performing others of the ordinary exercises preparatory to the ex- 
ecution of a ^^oi^passeul ; whilst, in a small shed connected with 
the stage, are the machinist and the property-man, sewing up a 
donkey in a cow's hide, to Represent the "identical favourite 
cow" of the massacred milkmaid. But let us proceed to the 
manager's room. 

A^' a table covered with play-books, manuscripts, and letters. 
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in an easy chair is seated Mr. Stmt, the ''enterprising and 
spirited" manager. With evident satisfaction he is contem- 
plating the bill of the night's performances. At each magnilo- 

auent phrase he rubs his hands ; his eyes sparkle with delight as 
[ley are attracted hj the lines which stand prominent, in the full 
di^ty of larse capitals ; and, as he counts the notes of admi- 
ration, which cnstle on the paper like pins in the ornamental 
cushion of a lady's toilet-table, his imagination riots in the 
promise of nightly overflows throughout the season. 

''This will do!" exclaimed Strut, as he flnished the readinj» 
of that extraordinary announcement. " This must do. If this 
don't bring them it is all over with the legitimate drama." 

Mr. Strut rang the bell for Stumps, the messenger of the 
theatre. 

Stmt. — ^Is Mr. Dumps, the treasurer, in the theatre ? 

Stumps. — ^Yes, sir; he is up in the treasury, very busy sorting 
the checks for to-night. 

Strut. — Tell him I wish to see him when he is at leisure. And, 
Stumps ! is Mr. Tippleton arrived yet ? 

Stumps. — ^I have not seen him, sir. But I believe that in that 
heap of letters you will find one from him. 

Strut. — ^Letters! Ha! I have not had time to open them. 
One — five — ^ten — fifteen — twenty — twenty -three I Twenty -three 
letters to read and reply to ! If I were not apprehensive that 
my correspondents would suspect that I could not write a com- 
mon letter with common propriety, I would follow the example 
of Scrubs, the manager of the Theatre Royal, Fudgeborough, 
and mount a private secretary. Let me see ! Ha ! this is it ! 
Confound the long-winded, prosing fellow ! Three closely - 
written pages, containing a detailed account of how he chanced 
to miss yesterday's coacn, by which accident he was prevented 
being at Little Pedlington last night ; and one line (in a post- 
script) informing me of all I care to know — " Shall be with you 
in time for rehearsal to-morrow ! " — Now, as soon as Mr. Tip- 
pleton comes, let him be sent to me.. And, Stumps ! you have 
a list of the persons I have appointed to see me here P 

Stumps. — ^les, sir. 

Strut. — Then, mind me ! I am not to be seen by any one else 
upon any pretence whatever. 

Stumps, having received his instructions, quits*the room. 

" And now to read my letters ! " exclaims the manager. " On 
the day of my opening, they are doubtless all upon subjects of 
importance and interest to me." 
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He opens the first of the heap, and reads : — 

" Little Fedlington, 
" Monday morning. 
"Deail Sie, 

" As a lover of the drama, and a well-wisher of yours, 
permit me, though almost a stranger to yon, to express my 
delight at your haying resumed the management of our theatre. 
The drama must be supported; and the magnificent bill you have 
just issued, confirms, what never has been doubted, that, under 
your liberal and spirited management, it will deserve sup- 
port. Pardon the liberty I take in thus wishing you success, 
and assuring you that no one is more anxious to promote it 
than 

" Yours, faithfully, 

"James Tupkin." 

" Upon my word," a&p Strut, " this is gratifying ! After 
this, who shall say there is no patronage for the theatre in Little 
Pedlington ? But stop ! here is something more:"— 

" Please turn oyer. — ^Postscript. Could you oblige me with 
an order for two for your opening night ?" 

" Ha ! one of the true patrons of the drama. Under such 
auspices I must succeed. Well ! to the rest." 



" Fale 0/ Health, L P. 

" Monday morning, 

" Miss Cbipfs presents compliments to Mr. Stmt— would be 
obliged by an order for two for to-night. Miss G. wishes two 
places to he kept for her on the front row of one of the stage- 
boxes — whichever may be most convenient to Mr. 8.— though 
the left-hand side is her favourite side of the house. 

" Should Mr. S. happen not to be in the theatre when this 
note arrives, he will have the kindness to send the orders to the 
V. of H. by his messenger, as Miss C. cannot conveniently send 
for them, her maid being engaged washing." 



" Well ! cool, it must be acknowledged! " cries Strut. "1^ 
aunounce-bills arc scarcely dry, the last year's dust is scarce!^ 
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swept frpm the stage^ ere I am thus beset by ray friends and 
patrons 1 Come ! to the next. — Business, at last ! — From 
Bellowmore, the great tragedian who leads the business at 
Dunstable. Th^ is worth attending to." 



*'SlE, 

" It is not my intention to play anywhere this summer'* 
— [2%tf» why the plague does he lorite to mer\ — "my health, 
owmg to my great exertions for some time past, rendering it 
imperative upon me that I should remain quiet for a few weeks. 
No doubt you have learnt from the newspapers that I have 
drawn immense^ wherever I have acted," — [Ohf] — " and my 
last night at Dunstable produced the greatest receipt ever 
known/" — [Ahf} — "But! must consider my health; and, so 
resolved to do, I have refused engagements op the most advan- 
tageous KIND, which nave been pressed upon me from all 
parts of the country." — \A.h ! ha .Q — " My apothecary prescribes 
a few weeks of the air of Little redlington:" — \I see7\ — " and, 
should my health improve by it, perhaps I might have no 
objection to go the round of my pnncipai characters. I have, 
over and over again, refused eight-tenths of the clear receipts^ and 
a free benefit, for a twelve nights' engagement, in theatres 
holding more than yours. If you could make it worth my 
while, by advancing upon these terms, and my health should so 
much improve as to enable me to encounter the fatigue of twelve 
performances, perhaps I should have no objection to treat 
with you. 

"Yours, 

"Augustus Ered. Bellowmoke." 

" Favour me with your immediate reply, as I am not quite 
decided whether to rusticate at L.P. or at Fudgeborough, where 
(as I understand) Mr. Scrubs is straining every nerve to secure 
attraction." 



" Tragic and dignified," observes Strut. " Worth considera- 
tion, though. Let me see. Eight-tenths P That will leave two- 
tenths to be divided amongst the rest of the company, the 
orchestra, painters, tailors, carpenters, servants, &c. — and 
fidyself. — ^I most oonault Dumps upon the matter. Now, to 
ftenext." 
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"My Deab Strut, 

" Perhaps you may remember meeting me one even' 
ing, many months ago, at*one of poor Rnrnmins's conversazionet, 
where I enjoyed half-an-hour's very delightful chat with yon. 
You may recall the circumstance to mind — ^though my name 
may have escaped your recollection, as we never met but that 
once — by my having had the good fortune to agree entirely with 
you in everything you said upon every subject, and by my 
requesting you (at the end of our confab.) to take me behind 
your scenes, and to ^ve me an order for the foUowinff nighf a per- 
formance — ^both which requests you most politely, ooligm^ly, and 
good-naturedly granted. I like your bill amazingly — ^it must 
carry all Little Pedlington before it. I should uke much to 
bring Mrs. A. and my young folks to witness vonr first night's 
triumph, — ^which will be a glorious one, and well do you dewrve 
it, my dear fellow, — but, as they are juat cleared of the sick-list, 
you can, perhaps, spare me a private box for them. However, 
should this be at all inconvenient to you, use no ceremony about 
saying so ; in which case, orders for six must content us, and we 
must do the best we can for ourselves, in the public boxes. On 
occasions like this, one is bound to make some sacrifice of one's 
own convenience for the advantage of the house. 
** Wishing you every success, believe me, my dear feUow, 
" Yours very sincerely, 

" Andrew Askenough." 

. " P.S. Do drop in some evening and take a friendly dish of tea 
with us." 

" Confound his impudence ! " exclaimed Strut, as he threw 
down the letter. " This from a man who, according to his own 
confession, never spoke to me but once in his life, and who 
doubts whether I snail even recollect his name ! Well : there 
are many more like him in Little Pedlington. Now, to pro- 
ceed ;" and he continued to open and read his letters. 



"Captain Sniggerston's best compliments ♦ • ♦ ♦ orders 
for two." 



"Mrs. Stintem presents her kind r^gards^ and * « * * ord^ei 
for four." 
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"Dr. Drench presents his very best respects * * * con- 
gratulates him * * * spirit and enterprise * * * suceess * * * 
every true lover of the drama * * * oblige him with orders for 
three, or so." 



"Mr. Snargate, Sen., will esteem it a favour if Mr. Strut will 
send him orders for himself and lady. He would not trouble 
him, but that, fond as he is of a play, he is free to confess, that 
these are not times for peoi)le to spend money for theatrical 
amusements. He sincerely wishes Mr, Strut every success," 



"All singing to the same tune, by the Lord Harry! 8c^ 
because these are not times for people to pay for their amuse- 
ments, I am expected to open a theatre ^rni/t> .^ One-half of 
Little Pedlington — ^the patront of the drama — are of this 
opinion; the other half — the would-be fashionables, the little 
Great, who imagine that when they have voted the theatre 
vulgaw, they have established their own claim to be considered 
genteet— never go to a play at all. Thus, between the two 
parties, my chances of success are in a hopeful way ! Well; oa 
with my correspondents." 



"Sib, . 

" Bein^ out off an engagment shud be glad to engag 
in yor kumpny if yo can find E^e to engag me. i hav led the 
Bisnies inn Jm*. Scrubs kumpny att iHide^ebery for 2 ears besids 
staring att other plasis inn my Princepie Pats. Left Mr. S. 
kumpny becas Mr. S. find me 2 shilans & deduckt out ofip my 
sallyry last sataday beoas i lefus to leaf the stiig wen i was 
rehorsing Richard the 3rd upon Mrs. S. haven the impotence toe 
order me toe goe toe the Buchers toe fetch the muton chopps 
for thare dinner & i apel toe yo Sir if i warnt write to uphold 
my digginty & refus toe goe toe fetch the chopps haven to plav 
Bichard that very nit. Sir i dont pretend to kompar mysulf 
with Mr. Tipiltin and Mr. Snoxil but I send you a peas cut off 
the ISidgebory Gazete toe shoe what they sed off me att my 
bendyfit when i plaid Archer inn the Bostrantygem after which 
lipt tnrew a Noop 15 feet 1. Also sung 2 komac songs with grat 
aplaws — after wnieh Othello in 2 ax — the hole to conklud with 
litel pikel inn the Spile chile. Sir i indos a list of 103 pats 
H 2 
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wat i am quit component to play & am quit up inn them & end 
get out on my .bed any nit and play them at a mommins notas. 
& opin for your reply i am Sir yor most humbil servent toe 
comamd 

" Ghas. Setmoitb St. Egebmont." 

"P.S. — ^i can also manige the gash lites, dans the tit rop, 
& mak fire works/' 



"So, so, Mr. St. Egremont! A gentleman who can 
everything, from Archer in the 'Beaux Stratagem,' and Bictarcl 
the Third, down to Little Pickle in the * Spoilt Child ' — sing 
comic son^, and leap through a hoop fifteen feet high, into the 
bargain — is worth attending to. But as to the praises of the 
* Eudffeborough Gazette,' on the occasion of your own benefit, I 
have been manager of a playhouse long enough to know how to 
value that." 

Here was a loud tap at the door. 

" Come in !" cried the manager; and Mr. Snoxell, the leading 
tragedian, with a painted wooden hatchet in his hand, entered 
the room. 

" Mr. Strut," said the tragedian, in an angry tone, " I have a 
complaint to make — two complaints — in short, sir, I have 
many complaints to make. In the first place, sir, look at this 
hatchet." 

Strut — Well, sir, what 's the matter with it P 

Snoxell. — Matter, sir ! Do you expect that I should go on 
at night with such a thing as this for a hatchet P 

Strut, — ^Why, really, Snoxell, it seems to me that the property 
is remarkablywell made. 

Snoxell. — Well made ! well made ! See this, sir {pointing to a 
plav-hilt) — ^you have made a line of it in your bills. The public 
will expect something. One little dab of red ochre, one paltry, 
small tuft of horse-hair glued to it ! Why, sir, the blood and the 
hair won't be seen by the third row in the pit. 

Strut, — Rely on it, my dear Snoxell, it w^tell exceedingly well 
at night. 

Snoxell. — Very well, sir — ^I have only this to say : I have a 
reputation at stake in Little Pedlington, and I will — not — ^go on 
at night with such a thing as this for a hatchet. 

Strut. — Sit down for a minute, Snoxell ; we'll see about it. 

Mr. Strut rang the bell, and desired Stumps to send Squeaks, 
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the property-niai], to Lim. Squeaks, a little man, with a voice 
like that of Punch in a showbox, speedily appeared. 

Strut, — Come here, you scoundrel ! Is this a property fit to 
be given to such a person as Mr. Snoxell ? 

Squeaks. — ^Why, sir, I made it agreeable to the order I got 
from Mr. Siffle, sir, the prompter, sir. 

Strut. — And what was his order, you rascal P 

Squeaks. — ^Why, sir, he ordered me to make the identrical 
blood-stained 'atchet, sir, with a lock of the victim's 'air sticking 
to it, sir, vrith which the murder was committed, sir : and there's 
the blood, sir, and there's the 'air, sir, and that's all I can say 
about it, sir. 

Strut. — Get along, you little villain, and put more red paint, 
and another tuft or two of horse-hair to it. 

Squeaks. — ^Very well, sir, if von please, sir ; but I can only saj, 
sir, that 'ere property, sir, will come to near ninepence, as it is, 
sir, and Mr. Dumps, the treasurer, sir, will grumble at that, sir, 
and if it comes to any more, sir, Mr. Dumps '11 stop it out of my 
salary o' Saturday, sir, and that 'U be very 'ard upon me, sir. 

Strut. — Get out, you scoundrel, and do as you are ordered I 

Squeaks, with his blood-stained hatchet, withdrew. 

Strut. — ^There, Snoxell, I hope you are satisfied. 

Snoxell. — Yes — ^perhaps. 

Strut. — ^Now, what more have you to say ? 

Snoxell. — ^Why, I have next to say, I will not act Grumps in 
the new piece. 

"Not act Grumps!" exclaimed Strut, with astonishment. 
" Bless my soul, Mr. Snoxell ! — how can you possibly object to 
the part ? It is a very fine part, and so you saia at the reading." 

Snoxell. — ^And so I thougnt; but it does not come out in the 
acting, and I won't play it. 

Strut. — ^Won't ! Won't, indeed ! Either, / am manager in my 
own theatre, Mr. — aw — Snoxell, or — aw — ^you are ! (and as he 
uttered these words, Mr. Strut put his hands into his breeches 
pockets, ejlided gently down his chait, his head falling back, and 
nis feet sudin^ under the table). 

Snoxell. — Sir, I will not play the part. 

Strut. — ^You won't ! Does it occur to your recollection, Mr.— 
aw-^noxell, that there is such a word as "forfeit" in your 
articles — and that if you refuse a part, sir, I can forfeit you ten 
shillings ? 

Snoxell, — ^Forfeit — forfeit ! Do you say forfeit, sir P Forfeit me ! 
Snoxell ! — "the heart-rending Snoxell," as I am generally desig- 
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nated. That word t^ain, Mr. wbat's-yonr-name, and FU tlmnr 
up my engagement. 

It must here be observed that, but for the letter just receiTed 
from Bellowmore, the manager would no more have ventured, at 
such a juncture as the present, to assume the tone he did towards 
his leading tragedian, than have attempted to swallow him alive. 
He used the circumstance adroitly, and the conversation thus 
proceeded. 

Strut— Throw it up, if you please, sir. 

SnoxelL— Throw it up ! Mr. 8trut--you— surely you are nol 
in earnest. Who could you find to lead the serious business ? 

Strut — ^Bellowmore. 

Snoxell, — ^Bellowmore ! What ! Is he in Little Pedlington? 

Strut, — No : but here is a letter I have just received from 
him. 

Snoxell. — ^What can he want ? 

Strut. — An engagement. I can have him at an hour's notice, 
and upon my own terms. 

Snoxell. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Bellowmore ! I have a great reupect 
for him---think highly of his talents — ^but he can no more lead 
the tragic business in such a place as Little Pedlincton than 

. I should be the last man in the world, my dear Strut, 

to throw any impediment in the way of your opening, as my re- 
tirement from the theatre just at this time would do ; therefore 
— — Come — confess that — come now, confess that my retirement 
would— 

Strut. — ^Why— aw — certainly— aw-— I — aw — 

/Sifoir^//.— That's sufficient—! am satisfied— I'll play the part 
But upon one condition. 

^ifrw^.— What's that P 

Snoxell. — ^Why, there's that speech, a very fine speech, in the 
part of Growler, which Waddle is to play : the speech, you know, 
when he discovers me, with the hatchet in my hand, lifting the 
latch of the cow-house door — you know the speech I mean — 
beginning— 

" Bumble thou hurrioanous wind, and shake 
The trembling Btars from out their firm-set hemisphereiy 
Till all in one black ruin clouded is." 

Now, I'll tell you in confidence : Waddle can do nothing with 
that speech. It is too much for him : it is riding fifteen stone 
on a pony. He'll not get a hand to it— let me speak it, and I'll 
bring down three rounds. 
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Skut-^Yerj well, Snoxell. Speak to Dowlas, the author of 
the piece, about it, and settle it as you please. 

Snoxell. — ^Bellowmore, indeed! My dear Strut, with that 
speech in the part, Til make such a thing of Grumps as shall 
astonish even liittle Fedlin^ton. 

Not only soothed but satisfied, Snoxell quitted the room. 

The manager left to himself, prepared to answer his corre- 
spondents. 8<»roely had he taken pen in hand, when he was 
startled by a yiolent thump at the door. 

** Come in," cried the manager ; and Mr. Waddle rushed into 
tke room. For some minutes Waddle was unable to speak. 
With hurried and unequal step he paced the apartment; he 
rubbed his face with his handkerchief, drew his fingers through 
his hair, and occasionally gave a twitch under the cuff of his 
coat-sleeve, as if a little snow-white Holland had been there to 
appear at the summons. 

Strut. — ^Now, Waddle j what is it you want P You see I am 
very busy. 

Fflrrfrf^.— Want, sir? Want, indeed! Why, sir, what I 
want is this : do you expect me to play Growler to Mr. Snoxell's 
Grnmps P That's what I want, sir. 

Strut. — Certainly I do, sir. 

Waddle. — What, sir! and cut me out of the speech about 
" hurricanous wind ! '* Why, sir, it is the only bit of fat I have 
in my part : twenty lengths,* and all the rest as flat as a pan- 
cake—no possibility of getting a hand. I have a great respect 
for Mr. Snoxell — very great — and think highly of his talents ; 
not but that I do think there is somebody else in the theatre 
who c<ndd play Grumps — ^fine as the part is — as well as he. But 
to add my only telling speech to such a part as his — ^where every 
line would be a hit, if he knew what to do with it — why, it is 
absolutely putting butter to bacon.f However, sir, as I have a 
reputation at stake in Little Pedlington, I have thrown the part 
down on the prompter's table. 

Strut.-^Yerj well, sir ; then when you go into the treasury 
next Saturday, you will find yourself minus ten shillings. 

Waddle. — Why, sir, it is not only my own opinion that I am 
not well treated in the matter ; but everybody at rehearsal, from 
Mrs. Biggleswade, down to little Laura Dobs, who goes on in 
the choruses, thinks so, too. The speech had better have been 

* A length is about forty lines. 

t A stage-pbraso, more remarkable, perhaps, for its expressiveness 
than its elegance. 
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given to ^Miss Julia Wriggles at once, and that would haye 
made the thing perfect. 

Strut. — ^I desire, sir, you will make no impertinent allusion to 
that young lady. 

Waddle. — I don't intend it, sir. But even Mrs. Biggleswade 
says, that tfae whole bill is sacrificed to her, and that every one 
in the company is made to hold up her train. 

Strut. — bo you mean to play the part, or not, sir? 

Waddle. — Why, sir, as my salary is but twenty shillings a 
week — although Snoxell has twenty-five — I can't albrd to pay 
forfeit. But I'll tell you what, sir ; as I know that withdrawing 
my name from the piece would be 'fatal to it, I'll play the part 
toithout the "hurricanous wind," on condition that you put me 
up to sing the " Little Farthing Rushlight" in the course of the 
evening. 

Strut.—'YeTY well, very well ; sing a hundred-weight of rush* 
lights, if you choose. 

Waddle. — ^But I must be announced in as large letters as Mr. 
Tippleton. 

Strut. — ^You shall, you shall. 

Waddle. — ^And I must not come after Miss Wriggles's song 

Strut. — VeiT well. 

Waddle. — Nor before her broadsword hornpipe. 

Strut. — ^Very well, very well. 

Waddle. — Nor between her 

Strut. — You shan't, you shan't. Now, d— nation! do but 
leave me to my business, and you may come on and sing your 
song at three o'clock in the morning, and have the house aU to 
yourself. 

Waddle. — I'm satisfied. There is not much left in Growler, 
to be sure ; but I see where I can hit them ; and if I don't stick 
it into Snoxell in a way to astonish all Little Pedlingtoo, yon 
may send me on to carry messages — ^that's all. 

The door had hardlj; closed on Waddle when there was a 
p:entle knock, which being duly responded to by the permisaiTe 
" come in," Mrs. Biggleswade — ^both the Siddons and uie Jordan 
of the company — entered the room, and took a seat at the tajbie 
opposite to Strut. 

Mrs. B. — My dear soul, I see you are busy. I have but one 
word to say. I have been up into the wardrobe, and there is not 
a dress I can wear for Dame Squigs, in the " Hatchet of Horror." 
I must positively have a new one made for me; and so Mrs. 
Tinsel, the wardrobe-keeper, says. 
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Strut. — ^My dear Mrs. Biggleswade, I cannot afford anything 
new, in the way of dresses, for this piece — ^not a quarter of a 
ynrd of sixpenny ribbon. I am at a ruinous outlay in the get- 
ting-up, as it is : if I get clear for seven pounds I shall think 
myself fortunate. 

Mrs, B. — ^Theu, my dear creature, what is to be done ? There 
is nothing in the wardrobe that comes within a hundred miles of 
the thing : besides, you advertise dresses, and so forth, entirely 
new. 

Strut. — Ay, that is a matter of course ; we do that upon all 
occasions. 

Mrs, JB, — ^But the public, whom you so much respect, as you 
tell them in your play-bills, will expect that 

Strut. — The puolic be d— d : leave me to humbug the public. 

Mrs. B. — ^Well, then, I suppose I must go on for Dame Squigs 
in my Lady Macbeth dress ; for Mrs. Tinsel declares she can do 
nothing to help me. Now, my dear soul, what am I to do ? 

Strut. — ^Why, my dear madam, according to youx articles, you 
are bound to find your own dresses ; and 

Mrs, B. — ^Why, yes, but — ^this is a sort of character-dress, you 
know, and— Indeed the only thing Mrs. Tinsel thinks can be 
done is to put the skirt I wore in the " Blue Posts" to the body 
I wore in tiie " Cruel Murderer," with the trimmings from my 
" Ferocious Farmer" dress. It may look very well at night ; 
and if yon think that will do, why 

Strut. — O, it will do very well. 

Mrs, B. — ^Then we'll manage it so. But, my dear soul, you 
will allow me to have a ne w 

Strut. — Not a pin that is not found sticking in my wardrobe ; 
so let ns say no more about it. — ^How is your rehearsal going ? 

Mrs, B. — ^Very well; very well, indeea. 

Strut, — ^And— pray— and — how is Miss Wriggles getting on P 

Mrs, B. — ^That little girl will do Martha charmingly — con- 
sidering. But don't you think my niece, little Phoos, would 
have been better in the part P 

Strut.— Miss Phobs ! Miss Phobs ! ! Agirl at four shillings 
a week, who goes on in the choruses! Why, bless my soul! 
what can you be thmkin^ about ! In my opinion, Miss Wriggles 
is the very thing for it, in all respects. 

Mrs. B, — ^Yes ; she is tall, well-made, handsome ; and, between 
ourselves, my dear soul, beauty is all that the public look for 
now-a-days. 

Stntt. — You don't pretend to say, madara, that she has no talent? 
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Mrs, B, — ^Bless your soul ! no : she is fall of talent — ^but raw, 
very raw. Though that is nothing : for we know very well that 
after three or four years' hard practice she may turn out to be a 
very good actress. Now— don't be angry : you know I always 
speak candidly, though I never say an ill-natured thing of any- 
body ; and considering it is to be the dear child's ^w^ appearance 
on any stage — Ahem ! — ^Wigs was saying just now, he has ^ faint 
notion of having acted with her for the last three years in Scrubs's 
company over at Fudgeborough. 

Strut. — Wigs said so, did he ? Very well. 

rStrut writes a memorandum upon a slip of paper.] 

Mrs. B. — ^But there is one thing yow must do for her — come 
now, you must : she will require a pretty dress for the part, and 
you must let her have the best that can be found in the ward- 
robe. 

Strut. — O, there are some new dresses being made for her. 

Mrs. B. — So, I have you. Miss Julia Wriggles can haVe what 

she pleases, whilst poor Biggleswade ! O, you naughty man! 

!5ut I hope poor dear Mrs. Strut has no notion— ^ 

Strut. — I must request, madam — desire, madam — ^no insinna- 

tions, madam ^that young lady, madam, is a — ^a — ^niece of 

mine, and — and 

Mrs, B. — Of course, of course ; and it is natural that one 
should do the best for one's own family. — Ahem ! — ^But I never 
heard that you had a brother — or a sister ; and I know poor 
dear Mrs. S. has not ; so how can she be your niece ? Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! Now, don't be angry. Your cousin, your cousin, it is 
all one. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, I mustn't keep the stage waiting. 
By the bye, whilst you have the pen in your hand, just write me 
an order for two for to-night. 

Strut. — ^Very sorry to refuse you — ^not a single order will be 
admitted. 

Mrs, B. — ^Vwy well, very well. Ha! ha! ha! 0, you 
naughty man! !But you must give an order or two to poor 
little Wriggles. One s own niece, and a first appearance, too ! 
She'll require support, you know. Ha ! ha ! ha I 

Mrs. Biggleswade obeyed the call-boy's summons of " Every- 
body for the last scene," and quitted the room. 

Again Mr. Strut resumed his pen ; but he had proceeded no 
further in his answer to the first of his letters than — " Sir, in 
rep — ^" when (without the usual formality of tap-tap) the door 
was thrown open, and Miss Julia Wriggles — the talented, the 
accomplished, the refined, the elegant — bounced into the room. 
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Strtii. — ^Well, my love, what do you want P 

Miss W, — ^My love, indeed ! What a fool yon are ! My /ow/ 
Do you want to be heard all over the theatre, you stupid 
fool? 

Strut. — Well, dear, I only spoke. 

Miss F".— Spoke, indeed ! Hold your tongue, do. An't I to 
play Colonel Dash in " She Shall be an Actress ?" and an't I to 
go on in male attire ? Hold your toncne. Then why an*t it 
printed in the bills — Colonel Dash, in miue attire, by Miss Julia 
Wriggles ? Hold your tongue. Every one of them 'ere bills as 
is soae out, must be called in, and fresh uns, with my name in 
male attire, must be printed. 

Strut. — Preposterous, my love ! Are you aware that to bill 
such a town as Little Pedkngton costs nearly eight shillings P 

Miss W, — ^Hold your tongue : Fll have it done — at least, it 
must be done in the bills of to-morrow, and that's letting you off 
easy. Hold your tongue. Do it, or I shall just walk mpelf 
back to Pudgeborough, and then where are youP And then, 
again, I find the people here complain of yonr late hours — ^that 
they can't get to bed before eleven o'clock, and Pm not going to 
stand playing 'em out at that 'ere time o' night. The " Actress " 
must be done as a middle piece. 

Stmt. — ^But, my dear darling creature, it can't be. Mr. Tip- 
pleton — ^the " facetious Tippleton," as he is called here — ^always 
stipulates for the middle of the evening. 

Miss W, — Hold your tongue, you stupid fool ! I don*t care 
for Tippleton, or you either. If you don't do it I walks 
myself off to Pudgeborough, that's all. And the dress they've 
made me for Martha Squigs won't do, not by no manner o' 
means. They must make me another. Hold your tongue. And 
if they dare even to show me that dress again, I'll tear it into a 
thousand million of atoms. Hold your tongue, and immediately 
give orders to Tinsel to obey my orders, and make me whatever 
I think proper to order ; or this very day I walks myself off to 
Pudgeborough. And that reminds me — give me some orders. 

Strut. — ^Really, Julia, I — ^I can't. C&ders won't go ; and I 
have just refused Mrs. Biggleswade. 

Miss W, — ^I don't care for that. Mrs. Biggleswade may stand 
being refused ; I don't, you know ; so don't try to come none of 
your nonsense over me. Hold your tongue. Give me a dozen 
double box-orders ; if I want more I'll send for them. Hold 
your tongue. I'm called. Now remember what I have told you 
to do ; and if it an't done in less than no time at all, I just 
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walks myself back to Fudgeborough ; and that will make you 
look tolerable blue, we flatters ourselves. 

Miss Julia Wriggles bounced out of the room. At the same 
moment, the manager was cut short in the middle of a deep 
sigh by the entrance of Stumps. 

Stumps. — The gentleman who sent the new tragedy the other 
day, sir, wishes to see you. He will be glad of your answer 
about it. 

Strut. — ^Busy, — can't see him, — ^no answer, at present, — ^must 
come some other time. 

Stumps. — Yes, sir. And Mr. Bray, sir, the man that belongs to 
the donkey, is here. 

Strut. — The donkey-man ! Why didn't you show him in in- 
stantly ? Admit him. 0, here he is. Bray, my dear fellow, 
how d'ye do ? Devilish glad to see you. Take a seat. Well ; 
how did your donkey get on at rehearsal : d'ye think he'll do ? 

Bray. — ^Do ! Why, Master Tim, I wish some of the humane 
donkeys in your company would act their parts as well as my 
donkey will act his'n. Sew'd up in the hide, too, he looks a 
'nation sight more like a cow tnan many of t'others will look 
what they've got to represent. To be sure, he set off a-braying 
in high style in the principal scene ; but that's natural enough, 
you know : even a donkey, when he gets upon the stage, likes to 
have a bit of gag of his own.* Hows'ever, that won't do at 
night, so I'll muzzle him, 'cause it am't in the natur' of a cow 
to bray, you know; and in this theatre natur' goes afore all. 
Why, don't you know, Tim, that for a cow to bray would be 
like his talking a foreign lingo, just the same as if me and you 
was to talk French — ^and the redlingtonians are deep enoxign to 
know that a real cow, as you've advertised him, would never 
think of doing that. 

Strut. — ^That's true. Now, as to terms, I believe we under- 
stand each other. Two shillings a-week for the use of him. 

Bray. — That's to say, I let him out to play for three nights 
a-week, at two shillings. 

Strut. — ^Three nights ! Nonsense ! There was no such limita- 
tion understood. 

Bray. — ^Don't care. Mine's the principal donkey in the piece, 
'cause he's the only one ; and he snan't injure his constitution 
by playing more than three nights a week unless he's paid extra 

* Oag, in theatrical parlance, means the extemporaneous embellish- 
ments uttered by an actor beyond what is " set down " for him. 
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for it^ just the same as the principal actors of your own. Gome 
— ^fourpence for each night additional, or I goes directly and 
rips him out of the hide and takes him home ; and if I tsdces 
away my donkey, what*ll you do for a cow P 

Strut. — Well; if I must, I must. Agreed. 

Bratf, — Now, then ; what am J to be paid P 

Strut, —Yon ! Tor what P 

Braif. — ^Why, MasterTim, you've engaged my donkey, but you 
haven't engaged me to drive him. Ha ! ha ! ha ! and he'll be of 
no use if you don't. My donkey's as obstinate as a mule, and 
nobody but me can't manage him ; and I can't think of taking a 
less salarv than his'n. Ha ! ha ! ha ! You see I have ^rou 
there. No use to talk ; he won't move a peg if I an't with him. 

Strut. — Then I must say, this is the most unblushing piece 
of * 

Bray. — Stuff and nonsense, Tim ; it's all fair in a theatre, yon 
know. How does my donkey know that before the week's over 
you won't put him upon half-salary ? So it's all fair, I tell you. 
Besides, you can't do without that hanimal in the piece no more 
than any of the others ; so pay me you must. 

The manager having no refuge out in compliance with this 
unexpected demand, it is agreed to, and Mr. Bray takes 
his leave. He is presently succeeded by Mr. Dumps, the 
Treasurer. 

Strut. — ^I am glad you are come. Dumps. I am expecting 
Tippleton, and I should wish you to be present when he comes. 
But, how do you like the bill P 

Dumps. — Hm! Don't know. Wants cutting. Where's the 
use of saying at the bottom of the bill, that on this occasion 
Tippleton wiB perform, and Snoxeli will perform, and so forth, 
when you have already said so in the middle ? 

Strut. — The use of it, my dear fellow! Why, look at its 
length ! A reader might forget all that, but for such a reminder 
at the end of it. 

Dumps. — Then, why advertise " The Hatchet of Horror" as a 
new piece, when you know very well it was run off its legs, two 
years ago, over at Eudgeborough. I don't think that's quite 
the thing at the Theatre Royal, Little Pedlington. 

Strut. — Hush ! nobody here will be the wiser for it, unless we 
tell 'em. But, I say. Master Tommy ; I have been looking over 
the salary-list : it is awful ! 

* Not without a precedent. 
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Ditmps. — Hdq, hm ! — Thai wants cutting, at any rate. 

SiruL — ^Then cut Wigs. He's a bad actor— of no use — and— 
and a troublesome fellow in the company. Pay him a week's 
salary and discharge him. Have you seen the box-book F How 
does it look ? 

Dumps. — ^Hm ! Why — that don^t want cuttiBg, Only thirteen 
places taken. 

<S^r»/.— Thirteen already I Why, my dear fellow, that's 
glorious. 

pumps. — ^Hm ! The old set of ord^lies ; the Cripps's, the 
Stintems, the Snargates. They have all just now written to 
me for orders. 

Sirut. — ^To you, also P Why, confound their impudenee ! They 
have applied to me, too ! Secure the best places in my boxes, 

and These be your only patrons of the drama. But, see: 

here's a letter from Bellowmore. What think you of it ? 

Dumps. — " Eiffht-tenths of the dear receipts ! " Hm ! Cool. 
Better ask for eleven-tenths. Bo no good. Never drew his 
salary. 

Sirut. — ^And what's your opinion of——? [Tap-tap.'] C(Mne 
in. — My dear Hobbleday, I am exceedingly busy, and can't 
speak to you now. Is it anything very particular you have 
to say P 

Hobbleday. — No, my dear Strut ; nothing. See you are busy. 
No ceremony with me. How-do, Dumps P Merely called to 
wish you success. Saw your bill. Splendid! All Little Ped- 
lington raving about it. Julia Wriggles. Charming girl» I under- 
stand, eh? No doubt of your success. Poob, pooh! can't be. 
All the town will come — now, mind, I tell you so. May be sure 
of one person, and that's little Jack Hobbleday. Good pair of 
hands, eh ? Well, I see you are busy. Grood by6. Wish you 
success. Sure of a bumper. Good bye. Make your fortune, take 
my word for it. — Oh ! I say. Strut : could you ju&t scribble me 
such a thing as an order for two for to-night ? 

Strut. — ^I'm sorry to refuse you, my dear fellow > but not an 
order of any kind or description whatever, will be admitted on 
any account or pretence whatever. However, I'll put your name 
on the free-list for the season. 

Hobbleday. — ^No ! Will you ? Well, now — really — ^vastly kind 
— ^greatly oUiged — most flattering eompliment, I declare. 
Haven't words to express how much I am obliged. 

Strut. — ^It is but fair, though, to apprize you, that on this 
particular occasion, and on every night of performance throughout 
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the seascni, the free-list will be altogether, entirely, and totally 
suspended, in toto. 

Hobbleda^, — ^No matter. That don't signify. A most flatter- 
ing compliment, nevertheless. Greatly obhged— highly flattered. 
Good bye. Strut. Good bye, Damps! 

The manager and his right trusty chancellor of the exctiequer 
had scarcely recovered from this interruption, when again they 
were disturbed by a tap at the door, and Mr. Tippleton (who 
had but just descended from the top of the coach) made his 
appearance. 

Tifpletan, — ^How are you, Stmt P How do. Dumps P I've a 
complaint. 

Strut. — ^What ! You have scarcely set foot in the theatre, and 
already you complain? 

Dumps, — ^Hm ! What the deuce con ytm find to complain 
about P Haven't you the highest salary in the theatre P 

Tippleton, — ^Yes ; and that's my complaint. Look to my ar- 
ticles. Tippleton is to be paid the highest salary of anybody — 
twenty-five shillings a week. Now, I have discovered that you 
pay Snoxell twenty-five shillings a week, so that mine is no longer 
the highest salary. 

Dumps. — Hm ! And how does that affect you ? Snoxell had 
twenty shillings; this season he is advanced to twenty-five. 
Would you have us reduce his salary for a point of form P 

Tippleton, — ^No. I'U injure no man — ^no man shall injure me. 
I'll tell you how the affair may be amicably arranged: raise 
my salary to thirty. There. 

Dumps. — ^Hm ! And where's the money to come from P As 
it is, we shan't draw up the curtain under nine-pound-eighteen ; 
and cram the house to the roof we can't get more than fifteen 
pounds into it. 

Tippleton. — ^Don't care. Look to m^ articles. Money come 
from ! Who bring the money P Tragedians P — No. The come- 
dians bring the money. Who are the comedians P Bobby Tip- 
pleton are the comedians, therefore Bobby Tippleton must be 
paid. Don't care. Can go over to Eudgeborough — carte blanche 
— my own terms — do what I like. 

Strut. — ^Well; I suppose I must comply. You shall have 
thirty shillings. 

Tippleton. — I'm satisfied. — ^I've a complaint. 

i»w/.— What now P 

Tippleton. — Look at this play-bill. Look to my articles. My 
name to be printed in the largest-sized letters. See here :— 
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"All round my Hat ;" — Tippleton in italic capitals, Miss Julia 
Wriggles in large capitals. — Great respect for Miss Julia 
Wriggles— don't want ner to hold up my train — ^won't hold up 
her train. Thing must be altered. 

Strut, — ^'Tis a mistake of the printer's : it shall be set right in 
to-morrow's bills. 

Tippleton, — ^I'm satisfied.-^I've a complaint. 

Strut, — ^Another ! 

Tifpleton, — ** Who are you .^" Tippleton and Gigs in one line 
-—Miss Julia Wriggles in a line by herself. Great respect for 
Gigs, also ; but Tippleton must stand alone. Offered my own 
terms at !Fudgeborough, remember. 

Strut. — Well ; that also shall be altered. 

Tippleton, — ^I'm satisfied. — ^I've a complaint. 

Strut, — And what — the — devil— more — can you find to com- 
plain about P 

Tippleton, — You've sent me a part in a new piece to study. 

Strut, — ^And a very fine part it is. 

Tippleton, — ^Don't say the contrary ; but I stand to my ar- 
ticles. Willing to oblige ; in these times an actor ought to put 
his shoulder to the wheel; I put my shoulder to the wheel: so 
if it be a good part, and the very best part in the piece, and I 
happen to like the part, and the part should please me in every 
possible respect, why I have no oojection to 

Lumps. — Hm, hm! But there's no such clause as that in 
your articles, I'U swear ; though there is something about a fine 
for refusing a part. 

Tippleton. — bon't care for articles. Fines are all very proper 
—never could get through business in a theatre without them : 
—any performer, high or low, who refuses a part, fine himr— all 
right—only you mustn't fine Bobby Tippleton. Scrubs, over at 
Fudgeborough, has offered me " 

Strut, — You are a pleasant fellow. Master Bobby ! Now, 
suppose I sign a blank sheet of paper, and allow you to fill it 
up with terms, conditions, and stipulations, entirely according 
with your own wishes — ^will that content you? 

Tippleton, — Can't say — ^must look to my articles. Well — ^I'm 

called to rehearsal. Good day.— Stop! I've a compl ^No 

matter : I'll tliink it over, and let you know by and by. [Tip- 
pleton withdraws.! 

Strut, — ^WeU, Dumps, what think you of the appearance of 
^Smsnow.^ 

Lumps, — Hm! I'll tell you what I think: Tippleton and 
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SnoxeD^ and Mrs. Bigffleswade and Miss Wriggles — ^pxill alto- 
gether as hard as they will — ^wofn't draw, expenses into the 
house. 

/Si^rw^.— Psha! With such flattering assurances — {he points to 
the pile of applicationa/or orders) — of the support of the "worthy 
townspeople;— with such friendly, such zealous, such disin- 
terested co-operation on the part of the company — ^the Theatbb 
Bx>TAL^ LiTTLB Pedlingtoit, must succeed. 

DmtpSt'^Bmy hm^ hm I I wish you may get it. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Onlv one place Tacant ! Just in tune — The Arch-Hambug of Little 
Pedlington Again — Secrets touching the Dancer and the DSbutante — 
Awful conseqaences of the tittle-tattle of a busy-body : a lady's 
dignified resentment — Irrepai'able loss : death of Rummins — Jubb's 
Elegy thereon : unayoidable co-incidences of thought — Important 
distinctioiD in the orthography of names — Intimacies of authors and 
aotors with critics: suspicious? — How to form an opinion: "My 
paper says.*' 

"Ki^B ycm any plaee in the boxes for to-night, sir ? ** mquired 
I of the box book-keeper. 

*• How mainr do you want, sir f " inquired he in return, 

" Only one for myself," replied I. 

"Luckily," oouilinued he, "I have one place, which has just 
been given up." 

"iBecaoBC," said I, inquiringly, " it was not worth keeping—* 
seat on a back row at the top oi the house ? " 

"Beg pardon, sir, it most luckily happens to be a seat on the 
first row of the centre dress-box." 

" I am fortunate, indeed ! " exclaimed I. ** You expect a great 
house ?" 

" Tremendous, sir ! Every place taken." 

N 
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Not having any silver, I tendered a half-sovereign in payment 
for my ticket — ^the price of admission to the boxes bemg two 
shillings. 

The functionary opened a drawer, ^in which there were two or 
three stray shillings. He then felt snocessively, though not 
successfully, in each of his pockets. Upon mj telling him, in 
reply to his inquiry whether 1 could obU^e him with such a thing 
as two shillings in silver, that I had no silver at all, he expressed 
his regret at having given away all his small money in ehanae, 
[It somehow happened that I saw neithe]; notes nor gold in his 
drawer]. He then desired a boy to go into the treasury, and see 
whether Mr. Dumps had change for a half-sovereign there. After 
some delay, the boy returned, and accounted for his long absence, 
by stating that he had been obliged to go for change to lawkins's 
Bank. 

That the only vacant place in the house, that place being also 
the vei^ best in it, and that place, again, haviog fortunately been 
relinquished by its first proprietor, shoidd fall to my lot, rormed 
a combination of lucky circumstances, upon which I could not but 
congratulate myself. 

Strolled into Yawkins's library; there I saw my old friend 
Hobbleday. 

"My dear fellow!" exclaimed Hobbleday — "most happy, 
most delighted to see you ! When did you arrive ? " 

" Last night,*' replied I. 

"Of course you come to make a stay," said he. 

" Probably I shs^l go away to-morrow," replied I, though not 
intending any such thing. 

"To-morrow! No, no— you will stay till Wednesday," con- 
tinued Hobbleday ; " or must jon positively go to-morrow P " 

" Positively, sir— I shall leave Little Pemington to-morrow," 
I answered. 

" That's decided, is it ? " said he. "Well, dear me ! that is 
very provokine ; for I intended to ask you to dine with me on 
Wednesday. However, since you can't, jou can't." 

Here the exquisite little humbug was mterrupted by Yawkins, 
who, after a few words of recognition and of welcomp, said, — 

" Ah ! sir, the world has sustained an irreparable loss since 
hwt you were here. That great luminary, that master-spirit, is 
extinguished. The immortal Rummins is dead ! Died, sir, on 
the first of April last." 

" Dead ! " I exclaimed. " Rummins dead ! " I tamed aaide^ 
and— shall I confess it P — shed a tear. 
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"And a most extraordinary coincidence !" said Hobbleday. 
" Our cockatoo at our Zoological Gardens died on that very same 
day ! Poor Kummins ! We had him stuffed ; and there he is 
on a perch in a glass-case, looking all but alive." 

"Stuff'dP" exclaimed I. "Simcox Rummins, P.S.A., 
stuffed ! Embalmed (you would say), as an antiquary so learned 
and profound deservedto be." 

"Rummins!" cried Hobbleday; "no, the cockatoo. Ever 
see a stuffed cockatoo P Most curious thing ! The only one in 
all this place. Come," continued he, taking me by the arm — 
" come with me and see it." 

" I thank you," said I ; "but I cannot at present." 

"But why not ? What is there to prevent you ? " said he. 

"I have not the time to spare, Mr. Hobbleday." 

"Pooh, pooh! it won't take long. Come, now; do come. 
It is not far — ^it will be a nice little walk for us. But why won't 
you go?" 

After enduring twenty more "why's" and " what's-your- 
reasons," I thanked him for his pertinacious politeness, and 
turned to speak to Yawkins. 

" Your tneatre has put forth a very attractive bill," said I ; 
at the same time pointing to one which was hanging in the 
shop, and which reached nearly from the ceiling to the floor. 

"Never before, sir," replied Yawkins, "was there such a 
company collected together in Little Pedlington. Why, sir, 
Tippleton is in himself a host; Snoxell is a host; Waddle is a 
host ; Gigs is a host ; Mrs. Biggleswade is a host ; Mrs. — —In 
short, there is scarcely one in the whole company but is singly 
a host." 

" Mademoiselle Sara des Entrechats, who is to dance, is, of 
course, from Paris," said I. 

" WTiy, no ; not exactly from Paris," replied Yawkins ; "she 
comes from Eudgeborough, and her name is Sally Jumps. But, 
Lord, sir ! the connoisseurs of Little Pedlington would as soon 
allow that a woman could dance gracefully and well with a 
wooden leg as with an English name." 

" I say, my dear fellow," said Hobbleday in a half-whisper to 
me (twitching my sleeve, and giving me a "knowing wink at the 
same time), " that Mamzell Oniershaw is a charmmg little girl. 
— Ahem ! — ^I say, my dear fellow ; if you should happen to see a 
certain person in a French bonnet and shawl walkmg about the 
Yale of Health, or a mile or so on the Snapshank road, arm in arm 
with another certain person — ahem ! — who is not wry far from you 
N 2 
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at this moment, do you pretend not to notice us — themy I slioald 
have said.*' 

I assured Mr. Hobbleday that I was discretion itself. 

Yawkins drew me aside and whispered :--" To my certain 
knowledge he never spoke to her in his life, sir. She has been 
scarcely three days in the town." 

I made no remark upon this little |)iece of illustrative in- 
formation, but again turned to the play-bill, saying : — 

" This Miss Julia Wriggles, whose name occurs so frequenUy 
in the bill; who not only acts in tragedy, comedy, ana farce, 
sings a song, delivers an address, and dances a l»:oad- sword horn- 
pipe ; but concludes her labours by acting eight parts in one 
piece — ^that is to say, by playing the whole piece herself — ^this Miss 
Julia Wr^les, I say, must be a young lady of pre-eraincnt 
ability. Why, to execute well what she has undertaken to per- 
form, would seem to require the combined powers of any six 
actresses I ever heard of." 

•*A wonderful person indeed, sir/' replied Yawkina; *'and a 
great favourite '^ 

"Favourite! " exclaimed I; "why, this is announced as her 
first appearance on any stage ! " 

" of the manager's," continued Yawkins, somewhat drily. 

" But as to a first appearance, sir, 1 can't say much for that ; for 
it is whispered, in the best-informed circles, that she has been 
acting these three years past over at Judgeborough. One thing, 
however, is certain, Mr. Strut, the manager, has discharged Mr. 
Wigs, a very promising young actor, for merely saying so ; and 
that, I think, gives an appearance of probability to the thki. 

"Theatrical news travels fast in Little Pedlington," thought I. 

"But she must be a prodigious genius," continued Yawkins : 
" for Mr. Strut has opened the theatre chiefiy on her accoFunt— 
which he would not nave done this season unless he had had the 
good fortune to secure her services.'* 

"Fortunate Strut I" thought I. 

"What a charming, domestic creature is poor Mrs. Strut [" 
said Hobbleday. " I say, Yawkins, you have heard that she l»s 
determined to sue for a separate maintenance ? '* 

"Now, really, Mr. Hobbleday," cried Yawkins, "this is too 
bad ! It was I myself who, not an hour ago, mentioned to you, 
in strict confidence, that such a proceeding was probable. I gave 
you no authority to repeat it : yet, no doubt, by this time you 
have trotted all over Little Pedlington to disburthen yourseli of 
the information.'* 
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"Not I, I assure you, sir," cried Hobbleday, with an air of 
offended dignity ; ^ not I, sir ; am incapable of such a proceeding. 
Have mentioned it but to one person — to whom it could be no 
secret — ^Mrs. Stmt herself." 

'' Impossible ! And you told her you received the report from 
meP" 

" No, sir ; did not tell her I received it from you. Did not 
say, Tawkins told me — pooh, pooh ! have too much tact for that 
—merely said, • I heard it ai Yawkins's.' " 

'*So, sir, you left my shop, full puff, for the express purpose 
of " 

** No sir ; not for the purpose. This is how it happened, sir : 
my friend Strut has had the politeness to put my name upon the 
free-list ; but as the free-list is ' Entirely and totally suspended 
in totoy as the biUs say, I waited about the stage-Qoor in the 
hope of meeting with somebody who could give me an order. 
Presently saw Mrs. Strut. Could not help sayiug how sorry I 
was at hearing such a report — should have been a brute if I 
could — and reauested an order for two, which she most kindly 
gave me. Ana that is the whole truth of the matter." 

Hobbleday had not finished speaking when a boy entered the 
shop, threw a note down ^lon the counter, and, without uttering 
a word, went out again. Whilst Yawkins was reading the note^ 
Hobbleday said — 

**0f course, you'll be there to-night. Like to go behind the 
scenes, eh ? rll take jrou. Show you the green-room. Intro- 
duce you to all the principal performers. I'll look out for you 
in the theatre. What say you P " 

BecoUecting his promise, upon a former occasion, to introduce 
me to all the eminent people of the place, when, as it afterwards 
appeared, he himself was but slightingly oonsidered by them, I 
declined his kind offer. 

"Here, sir," cried Yawkins, in a voice trembling with rage (at 
the same time holding out the note in on» hand, and striking his 
counter heavily with the other) : " here, Mr. Hobbleday ! these 
are the awful consequences of your busy tittle-tattling ! Listen, 
sir!'* 

Mr. Yawkins read the note, which was in the words follow- 
ing:— 

** Mrs. Strut desires Mr. Yawkins vrill imtanth/ send in his 
bill for the two cakes of Windsor soap, jilso the tooth-brush she 
owes him for, as she intends to witharaw her custom from his 
ihofy and give it somewhere where people have enough to do to 
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mind their own business without troubling themselves about olhcr 
people's. Mrs. S. also informs Mr. Y. tnat she does not intend 
to renew her subscription to his library when her present week 
is out, as people taken up mth pleasant conversation naturally 
forget to send new works when bespoke. Mrs. S. also informs 
Mr. Y. that she has struck his name off the free-list of the 
theatre, which she has still a right to do, whatever Mr. T. may 
report to the cordrary. Mrs. S. desires Mr. Y. will be sure to 
receipt the bill, as people who trouble themselves so much with 
what does not concern themya&wi forget to scratch it out of their 
books, when paid, and she is not fond of disputes." 

Hobbleday did not wait to receive the reproaches which 
Tawkins was preparing to shower upon him ; but, pretending to 
hear himself called by some one who passed the door, he bustled 
out of the shop. 

" That, sir, said Yawkins, " is the most pestilent little gossip 
in the town. A secret runs through him like water through a 
sieve. He is not happy till he has got it, and is miserable till he 
Is rid of it. He is worse than forty old women. You cannot 
be sure of the duration of a common acquaintance for a day, if 
he gets between you. He is a sort oi cholera in social me ; 
and, when he 'breaks out' in a place, he 'carries off' friend- 
ships by the dozen. Ah ! sir, you ought to be very happy that 
you have no Hobbledays in London." 

" In London," said I — (glad of an opportunity of elevating 
the character of that pretty town in th? opinion of a Pedling- 
tonian) — *' in London, we entertain a virtuous horror of slander, 
scandal, tittle-tattle, and old-apple- worn an gossip ; so that there, 
sir, a Hobbleday would not be endured ; he could not exist; he 
would fail from the utter want of encouragement." 

" Happy London ! " exclaimed the eminent bibliopolist. 

" Heaven forgive me I " thought I, reflecting on the enormity 
of my assertion. 

I took up a book which lay on the counter. It was " Jubb's 
Pedlingtonia, a new edition, with additions." The only con- 
siderable addition, however, was an ' Elegy on the Death of 
Rummins.' Here it is. It is remarkable for its sweetness, 
its pathos, its elegiac tenderness; but, by the generality of 
reaaers, it will, perhaps, be most admired for its originality. 

" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
No more illustrious Bummins sh^ I see ! 
0, Simcox Rummins, senior, F.S.A., 
Why leave the world to darkness and to me ! 
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In vain thy Jubb thy ' Life and Times ' shall write. 
For since, Simcox, thou'rfc no longer there 

Tojoin in thy biographer's delight. 
He wastes his sweetness on the desert air. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The height which thou, my Bnmmins, didst attain ! 

All say in prose what Jubb now sings in rhyme — 
We ne'er shall look upon thy like again. 

A man thou wast to all the country dear ; 

Great was thy learning and profound thy lore ; 
And, passing rich with ninety pounds a year. 

Thou gav'st relief that Heaven might bless thy store. 

One mom I miss'd thee on th' accustom'd hill. 
Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled. 

Ah ! ruthless Death ! and couldst thou Bummins kill ! 
In wit a mauj simplicity a child. 

Since, then, Tm doom'd my dearest friend to lose. 

In Pedlixigton no longer stay I can. 
The world is all before me where to choose — 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! " 

I purchased the volame, thought of the illustrious defunct, 
paid half-a-crown — ^and sighed. 

At this moment, Mr. Rummins, son of the^r^a^Kummins, and 
editor of the Pedliugton newspaper, came into the shop. He 
was accompanied by a gentleman short and stout. It was 
Waddle, the tragedian ! who was that night to enact 
Growler in the " Hatchet of Horror ! " Rummins, after saying 
a few words to Yawkins, was invited by the latter to stay 
dinner. 

" Can't," replied Rummins ; " I dine with Waddle." 

*' Then will you come and sup after the play ?" said Yawkins. 

" Can't," again rejplied Rummins ; " I sup with Waddle." 

The editor was about to quit the shop, when I took the 
liberty of reminding him that, on my former visit, I had had 
the honour of an introduction to him at a conversazione at the 
house of his late illustrious father. He condescended to make 
me a remarkably polite bow, and, with becoming dignity, wished 
me good morning, and went away. 

" Upon that same occasion," said I, turning to Yawkins, 
" I had the pleasure also of meeting Miss Cripps, the poetess." 

"At that time, sir," said Yawkins, " Miss Cripps and he were 
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great friends, and she osed to invite him to all her tea-parties; 
but since then they have quarrelled." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed I ; " I am sonj to hear that. What 
was the cause of the rupture ?" 

" Why, sir," replied Yawkins, " Miss Giipps wrote some veiy 
charmmg verses on the death of the cockatoo in our Zoological 
Gardens ; and Mr. Kummins, in his notice of them, said that 
they were far superior to Mflton, but not quite equal to Jubb. 
At this. Miss Cripps took offence, and she has never since 
invited Mr. Rummins to tea. Tor my own part, I think her in 
the wrong ; for a poem may be very fine, yet inferior to the 
compositions of such a writer as Jubb. And to say the truth. 
Miss Cripps is one of those ladies who are never satisfied with 
anything short of the very top of the tree. However, he is now 
all in dl with Miss Jane Scrubbs, the lady who writes riddles 
and charades, and things of that sort." 

" I had the pleasure of meeting her, too. Pray is she any 
relation of the manager of the Fuogeborough theatre ? " 

" Not in the least ; and nothing offends ner more than that it 
should be thought she is. Besides, sir," continued Yawkins, 
with a solemn nod of the head, " Scrubs has only one h in his 
name, whilst Miss Scmbbs speUs hers with two'* 

" That's an important and an honouralde distinction," said L 

"Sir, sir, sir," suddenly cried Yawkins, "did you ever see 
Mr. Snoxell off the stage ? " 

" Never," said I ; " which is he ? " 

"You see those three gentlemen arm in arm, crossing the 
square," said Yawkins. "The middle one is Mr. ^iski, who 
writes the ' Dictator;' he on his ri^t arm is Mr. Dowlas, author 
of the melodrama, the ' Hatchet of Horror,' which is to be aeted 
to-night ; the gentleman on his left is Mr. Snoxell." 

With becoming admiration I looked at them, till, by tarning a 
comer, they were bst to view. 

"But what is the 'Dictator ?' " I inquired. 

" 0, very true, sir, I remember," replied Yawkins. " When 
last you were here we had but one pai)er — ^the ' Little Pedlington 
Weekly Observer,' edited by Eummins the Younger, the gen- 
tleman who just now looked in. We have now another — the 
'Little Pedhngton Dictator,' written by Mr. Fiat. It is a pub- 
lication exclusively devoted to politics, literature, the drama, the 
fine arts, science, political economy, geology, zoology, oon- 
chology, pathology, craniology " 

"Stop, stop, for Heaven's sake, Mr. Yawkins," cried I. 
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" Surely you do not pretend that Mr. Fiat himself writes upon 
all those subjects ?" 

"Indeed, but I do, sir," replied he; "and upon all with 
equal knowledge, taste, and judgment. In his criticisms upon 
acting, he is, for tragedy, a Snoxellite ; for comedy, a Tipple- 
tonian. Rummins, on the contrary, is a Waddleite and a 
Gigsite. What they will say about Miss Julia Wriggles is a 
mystery ; but my own private opinion is, that Rummins, being 
a friend of the manager's, the * Observer ' will be all on her side ; 
whilst Eiat, who (between ourselves, sir) is said to be over head 
and ears in love vrith little Laura Dobs — ^a pretty little girl who 
sings in the choruses — will be against her/' 

"And pray, Mr. Yawkins," inquired I, "which, in your 
opinion, is the greater actor of the two : Snoxell or Waddle ?" 

" Why, really, sir," replied he, " that is a question which it is 
utterly impossible to answer. When I had but one paper to 
read ('The Observer*) I was convinced that Waddle was the 
better; but since *The Dictator' has been established, which 
gives the preference to Snoxell, I am greatly perplexed." 

" But have you no opinion of your own P " inquired I, with 
some degree of astonishment. 

With an appearance of equal astonishment Yawkins echoed 
—"An opinion of my own? Bless me, sir, what an extraor- 
dinary question ! Where is the use of reading a newspaper if 
one is tplje at the trouble of thinking for oneself after all P No, 
no, sir'; we a;e not such fools in Little Pedlington as that comes 
to ; and happy are they who are content to read but one paper, 
for, mjtfcrccase, they faiow exactly what to think." 
' , J^Tnen," said I, " you Pedlingtonians are very wise people. 
Far different is it with us in London. There, no one is news- 
paper-led ; and such a phrase as * But my paper says,' is never 
ueard. Well ; I wish you good morning, Mr. lawkms. I shall 
go to the theatre this evening. To-morrow I will write to my 
friends what / think of the performances ; and at the same time 
send them the criticisms both of the 'Observer' and the 
'Dictator.'" 

I returned to Scorewell's ; took a hasty dinner; and at half- 
past five — the performances being to commence at six o'clock 
precisely — proceeded to the Theatre Royal, Little Ped- 
lington. 
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CHAPTER XIII* 

** And Sessions-papers tragedize my style.'* 

Brahstone's 3fan of TatU, 

The opening niqht — Impartial criticism intended : how attainable — 
Exemplary architect: singular accuracy of a building-estimate — 
Useful knowledge for the rising generation — On crowds — Unprece- 
dented conduct of a box-opener—Conversation with Hobbleday con- 
cerning London theatriciJs — Destitute condition of the London 
actors deplored : their emigration defensible — Cliques and coteries — 
Miss Scrubbs's last — ^The " Encore ** [query] nuisance — Great recep- 
tion of Miss Julia Wrim^les : the Wreath [query] humbuff — Analysis 
of the " Hatchet of Bferror," with remarks thereon, passim — Its 
morality, and the beneficial efiects of this school of Drama on the 
lower orders insisted upon — Symptoms of party feeling : Speeches 
of Snozell and Waddle — ^The terms "Original" and " Domestic " 
explained — Discriminating compliment : the Call-for-actors [query] 
nuisance — Summary of the performances. 

Monday night — Quabter past eleten. — Just returned from 
the theatre. Now, whilst the impression of all that I have 
witnessed is strong upon my mind, I will transfer it to the pa^ 
of my journal. I shall claim for my record a reliance on its 
fidelitj^ and impartiality, for I have not the honour of a personal 
acquaintance with Snoxell or with Waddle ; I dine neither with. 
Tippleton nor with Gigs, nor do I sup with either Mrs. Biggles- 
wade or Miss Julia VS^iggles ; I ne^er spoke to Mr. Dowlas, the 
author ; I know not Mr. Strut, the manager ; have no desire to 
come out at his theatre, or to go in — ^without paying for my 
admission ; moreover, never having perpetrated a dramatic work, 
I have no " acceptation " to hope for, no " rejection " to fear — 
the contrary of all or any of which circumstances might, possibly, 
give a slight bias to my statements. Not being a critic by pro- 
fession, it would, of course, be presumptuous in me to make the 
smallest claim to infallibifity ; my opinions, therefore, may be 
open to objection, honest though they be ; but what I state 
as fact, is fact, and this I will maintain, even though such high 

* The five chapters in this volume, upon the Little Pedlington 
theatricals, wore written prior w the month of April, 1837. 
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authorities as Mr. Piat, of the " Little Pedlington Dictator/' 
and Mr. Rummins, of the "Little Pedlington Weekly Observer," 
should combine to gainsay me. 

Formerly (according to the Guide Book) tlie performances 
took place "ma commodious outhouse belonging to Mr. Snig- 
gerston, the brewer, tastefully fitted up for the occasion;" but 
since my last visit here, an elegant theatre has been erected. It 
is the work of Mr. Snargate, the celebrated architect of this 
place, and does infinite credit to his taste and skill. According 
to a minute estimate made by that gentleman, it was to cost 
exactly £671. 15*. 7id. ; and the estimate having been formed 
with the accuracy for which Mr. Snargate is upon all occasions 
distingaished, the edifice, when finished, actually cost no more 
than £1,343. 11*. 3|rf.— o^ one farthing more than double the 
sum originally required ! This money was raised in shares of five 
pounds each, for which the subscribers were to receive five per 
cent. interest--when they could get it — and nothing more. And it 
is gratifying to be enabled to add, that (such is the prosperous 
state of theatricals in Little Pedlington !) the latter condition is 
punctually fulfilled. 

"Tremendous ! Every place taken !" was the reply I received 
this morning to my qaestion to the box book-keeper, as to whether 
he expected a full house. This information, in addition to the 
notification at the foot of the nlay-bill, that the free-list would be 
suspended, and that not an oraer would be admitted, induced me 
to be at the theatre by half-past five nrecisely, the hour appointed 
for the opening of the doors ; for, although I had paid for, and 
secured, a place on the front row of the centre dress-box, I pru- 
dently bonsidered that, in case of a rush, my precaution might be 
of but little avail. I did not repent the resolution I had taken ; 
for, on arriving at the theatre, which was not yet opened, 1 
found crowds assembled at the doors. At the pit-door 1 counted 
five persons, at the gallery seven, whilst at the box-entrance was 
a dense mass, composed of no fewer than eighteen or (I think 1 
may venture to say) twenty. 

Poachinff, smuggling, highway-robbery, and murder, being the 
staple of the principal piece to be acted, I need scarcely say that, 
of the seven persons collected at the gallery-door, six were 
children, girls and boys, of from ten to twelve years of age, 
aspirants for the honours of the hulks and the halter. 

• " Sweet the task 
To teach the young idea how to shoot ! " 
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It seems to be the principle of a crowd, whether large or 
small, whenever or for whatever purpose collected, to make each 
other as nncomfortable as thej can. If fifty people are assem- 
bled at the entrance to a place which they know to be capable of 
accommodating five thousand, they will squeeze, jostle, shove ; 
push forwards, backwards, sideways ; they will do anvthing but 
stand still, although perfectly convinced they can " take nothing 
by their motion" — save a few needless bruises or a broken rib. 
I never but once heard a satisfactory reason for this propensity. 
'* Pray, sir," said a person who till that moment had been ths 
backmost of a crowd, to another who had just joined it — " Pray, 
sir, have the kindness not to press upon me ; it is unnecessazy, 
since there is no one behind to press upon you !" " But there 
may be, presently," said the other; "besides, sir, where's the 
good of being in a crowd if one mayn't shove?" The good 
people here seemed to be of the same opinion; for the five who 
were assembled at the ])it-door (which, by the bye, is quite wide 
enough to allow conveniently of one person entering at a time, 
if they would but take the matter coolly), were jostling, squeez- 
ing, and kicking each other, as vigorously as if their lives de- 
pended upon who should be first. 

But the great struggle was at the box-entrance, whidi is 
between the other two. When the door — for there is but one, 
though of double the width of the last mentioned — when the 
door was thrown open, the rush was overwhelming. Little Jack 
Hobbleday was in the midst of the crowd; and, fairly carried off 
his legs, squeezed upwards and turned round bv the pressure, 
he was borne along with his head above the others, and back 
foremost. An idea of the intensity of the pressure will be best 
conveyed in the words of Hobbledav himself. Gasping for 
breath, he cried, "This is awful! Trememi^tMMtf .^ Shfidl be 
squeezed as flat as a pancake; pooh, pooh! know I shall. 
JNever saw such a crowd in Little Pedlington since the day I 
was born 1" I followed the stream and entered. That turning 
to the left, I did the same. A voice proceeding from a head 
ensconced in a sort of pigeon-hole in the wall on the opposite 
(the right-hand) side, cried, " Orders this way!" There was a 
simultaneous rush of the whole party in that direction, and I was 
left standing alone. ** Money this way!" exclaimed another 
voice issuing from a similar hole on the left-hand side. There I 
presented the ticket which I had purchased in the morning, and 
was admitted. I thought this arrangement judicious, for there 
was not a soul at the pay-door to incommode me. 
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I took my seat. Presentk I heard the voice of Hobbledaj. 
He y^as oonversing, in «n under tone, with the box-opener. 

** Every place taken, I assure you, sir," said the latter. 

" Pooh, pooh ! my dear Jobs," said Hobbleday, " but you musi 
find a seat for tue. There " (pointing to the bench on which I 
was sitting), " there, next to that gentleman. Particular friend 
of mine, ikpects me. Something of great importance to talk 
about." 

" Quite impossible, Mr. Hobbleday/' said Jobs ; "every place 
in that box is taken and paid for." 

'* Come now, my dear Jobs," continued the unextinguisbable 
Hobbleday, " see what you can do for me ; and when vour 
benefit comes^--ahem ! ^you'll know where little Jack Hooble- 
day is to be found." 

" !Fir8t company !" cried Jobs, throwing open the box-door : 
" Mr. Hobbleoay's place : front row.'' And Mr. Hobbleday took 
his seat beside me. 

"Glad to meet yom of all people," said my old acquamtance. 
"Well, here we are in whole skins. What a crush! At one 
time thought I should give up the ghost. Worse inside the 
house than out. Such a crush at the free door I Lucky for vou, 
you paid — you escaped it. Miss Cripps got one of her sharp 
elbows stuck so deep in my ribs, I thought I feh it coming 
tkroiigfa on the other side— ^d, as I hope to be saved. Never 
get in tbe way of a woman with sharp elbows, if you can help it. 
Too bad of the manager, though ! He ought to be ashamed of 
himself for not making some better arrangement for the accom- 
modation of parties who come with orders. I've a great mind to 
write a letter to the 'Dictator' about it, and sign myself Ak 
Indefendbnt Pl^y-gobb." 

" You will have half the town on your side, sir," said I. 

Hobbleday made no replv to this, but loolang round the house 
said, in a tone of triumph^ " Well, what think you of our new 
theatre?" 

" I cannot judge of it by comparison," replied I, " for I never 
had the good fortune to see the old one ; but it is a pretty little 
theatre." 

"Pretty! — Little!" exclaimed Hobbleday; "you mean 
splendid, immense ! Why, it is more than double the size of 
sniggerston's out-house, in which the company used to perform ! 
Little! — It will hold nearly three hundred people. Little, 
indeed ! Complaint generally is, that it is too large — that one 
can neither see nor hear so well as in the old one. But the fact 
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IS, Snargate, the arcbitect, has such magnificent ideas !— does 
everything on such a grand scale. Right, perhaps, after all; 
with the eyes of the universe upon him, and the character of 
such a place as Little Pedlington at stake, quite right." 

"For my own part," said I, "I am partial to a small theatre, 
wherein you may count every line of the burnt cork on the 
actor's nose — ^trace every mark of the hare's foot on his cheek ; 
where they can practise none of that roguery dignified by the 
term illusion, but where paint is, palpably, paint, and tinsel, 
tinsel." 

"Exactly my notion, my dear fellow," said Hobbleday : "in 
these good, sensible, matter-of-fact, march-of-intellect times, 
rational folks won't allow of any advantage being taken of their 
imagination, even in a play-house." 

"The words "pretty" and "little," which I had unfortunatdv 
used, were still- operatmg uncomfortably upon flobbleday's mind. 

" And pray," said he, after a short pause, " since you speak of 
the Theatre Koyal, Little Pedlington, as being preify and little, 
what may be the size of the Theatre Royal, London ? " 

" Which of them P " inquired I. 

"Which ! " responded Hobbleday : "why, you talk as if you 
would have one believe you had half a dozen ! " 

"More," said L 

" Ahem ! I like that," said he, in a tone sufficiently indicative 
of the value at which he estimated my veracity : " perhaps you 
have eight ? " 

" Go on again, Mr. Hobbleday," replied I. 

" Twelve ? — ^fourteen ? " contmued he. 

"You are still considerably within the number, sir." 

Hobbleday stared at me, drew in his breath, and after emitting 
it again in a low whistle, said, " Well, I can't go on guessing aU 
uight. In a word, how many have you cot ? " 

"To confess the truth, sir," replied I, " that is a question 
difficult to answer, inasmuch as there are several parts of tiie 
metropolis which I had not visited for nearly three weeks prior 
to my leaving it— each of which may (for anything that I can 
assert to the contrary), be at this moment provided with a 
theatre of its own. As for instance, on my return to town, at 
the end of next week, I may find, newly erected, a ' Theatre 
Royal, Cranboume Alley ; ' a 'Theatre Royal, Holywell Street;' 
a 'Theatre Royal, St. Giles's;' a * Theatre Royal, Martlett 
Court ; ' and so forth,— all of which the play-goujg world stands 
greatly in need of." 
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" But what right have they to them ? " inquired Hobbleday. 

" Right, sir ! ' exclaimed 1, with astonishment : " right ! You, 
a march-of-intellect man, ask such a question ! Why sir, they 
have the right that evervbody now claims to everything, regardless 
of the rights of everybody else. Besides, sir, by what other 
means could the interests of the drama be protected, the respect- 
ability of the histrionic profession maintained, and the accommoda- 
tion of the public provided for? I believe, Mr. Hobbleday, that, 
at present, there are not more than twenty theatres, large and 
small, open every night, all of which, as it is perfectly notorious, 
are invariablv crammed to suffocation. The unhappy conse- 
quences of this paucity of theatres are, that there are hundreds 
of actors of eminent ability walking about town unable to procure 
engagements; and thousands of play-mad Londoners who are 
continually suffering from the want of a play-house wherein they 
can find sufficient room to put their noses." 

" Oh, in that case," said Hobbleday, " all is as it should be. 
And yet if it be so," continued he, " your theatres must be pro- 
digiously small, eh ? " 

"They are o( various capacities," replied I; "we have one 
which is capable of holding about three thousand persons; 
another " 

"Hold, hold, hold," cried Hobbleday, interrupting me ; **that 
won't do. Pooh, j^ooh ! can't mean to say you could put all 
Little Pedlington into one of them ! Why, that's more than 
our whole population, which is two thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-six — (ninety-*«?«», I should say ; for Mrs. Ephraim Snar- 
gate was brought to bed this morning of a little girl)— and as to 
the notion of a theatre that would hold all the people in such a 
place as this ^Pooh ! that's an idea the mind can't compre- 
hend." These latter words he rather muttered to himself than 
addressed to me. 

" Now, suppose a person were in London, and wished to see 
your best actors," continued Hobbleday, "to which theatre 
would you send him ? " 

"To the theatre New York, Mr. Hobbleday," replied I. 

"What!" exclaimed he, with a look of incredulity, "New 
York, in Africa ! If that be true — I say if, mind you — then, 
shame upon London ! " 

" But what blame is there upon poor London ? " inquired L 

" Pooh, pooh ! " said he ; " can't deceive little Jack Hobbleday. 
Your actors are not encouraged at home — ^not remunerated^^m' 
paid — driven to seek a subsistence in a foreign country because 
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they can't get salt to their porridge m their own. Don't contra- 
dict me — know it must be so— can't be otherwise; else, with 
their sjiree de corpse^ wonld they wander abroad, and leave their 
profession to go to rack and ruin at home ? Ah ! poor things ? 
that must be the heart-breaking part of the business to them ! " 

I hardly expected to be met in this knock-down style. Bnt 
though compelled to acknowledge in my own inind the truth of 
every word uttered by my interlocutor, I attempted a defence of 
the spirit of the Lonaoners, by saying — 

"Well, sir; I make no doubt that when the eight or tern netr 
theatres now in progress, or in contemplation, shall be com- 
pleted, that not only will the wanderers be induced to return, 
but (which in my opinion is of still greater importance) that the 
present vast superfluity of histrionic talent in London will find 
both employment and reward." 

I was not sorry when a turn was given to the conTersation by 
Hobbleday's asking me what I thought of the drop-scene ? The 
landscape, as he cafled it, — that being a view of the Crescent, with 
its twenty-four houses, with ffreen doors and brass knockers— 
was the work of the theatrical scene-painter, Mr. Smearwell ; the 
figures — a grenadier standing sentry at each comer — ^were pat 
in by Mr. Daubson, the celebrated portrait-painter. It appeared 
to me that Mr. Smearwell was a little out in his perspective ; 
for whilst the centre house Was firmly placed on the ground, the 
others, right and left, appeared to be curling up into the aff. 
However, as it cannot be an easy matter to draw four-and- 
twenty houses in the exact form of a crescent, I thought that 
any remark I should offer upon the point mi^ht be considered as 
hypercritical. Upon the whole, therefore, i could not but ex- 
press my admiration of the painting. 

"But how is it, Mr. Hobbleday," said I, "that the soldiers 
are made to appear taller than the houses ? Their caps o'ertop 
the chimney-pots ! " 

" In the first place," answered Hobbleday, somewhat tartlyy 
"I suppose our Daubson, who painted the famous grenadier in 
Yawkins's skittle-ground, knew very well what he was about : 
he wasn't going to paint hop-o'-my-thumbs that might be mis- 
taken for drummer-boys : they are grenadiers^ artft they P Itt 
the next place, sir, was a man like Daub^n to play second fiddle 
to Smearwell ?— though Smearwell is a great man in his way." 

" I don't quite understand the bearing of that question," 
said I. 

" Bless my soul ! " exclaimed Hobbleday, wondering at my 
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stupidity ; " if Danbson had painted his figures smsdler, would 
not Smearwell have had the best of it P As it isj the grena- 
diers are the first things that catch our attention. It stands to 
reason, doesn't it ? " 

To attempt to argue against a reason (and such a reason !) 
thought I, would be about as wise a proceeding as running my 
head against a stone wall ; so all I said in reply was — ** Un- 
questionably, sir." 

I had been so closely engaged in the foregoing conversation 
with Hobbleday that I paid uttle or no attention to what was 
going on around me ; but I was suddenly stsulkled by the tuning 
of the instruments in the orchestra. The band was — as the 
play-bills expressed it — "numerous and efficient." Indeed it 
was (as Hobbleday assured me) the very band usu.^ provided 
for " balls and assemblies," by the celebrated Mr. Waf^glebow, 
the principal (that is to say, the only) music-seller in the place. 
Mr. Wagglebow himself played the first violin, and led ; the 
other vioUn (the first second as it would technically be called in 
orchestras still more numerous and efficient than this) was 
played by Mr. Wagglebow, junior ; the harp was by a younger 
son of Mr. W.'s ; and the flageolet by his youngest. Tbere was 
also a big drum, which was performed upon by an elderly centle- 
man^.an amateur, as Hobbleday informed me. TMspmormer 
did not servilely follow his leader, as less inspired musicians are 
wont to do ; nor did he play from book. He seemed to trust 
entirely to his own genius, and the necessity of the case, both 
for what he should do, and when he should do it ; and it was 
only when he perceived that something was not quite right, or 
when he fancied there was a deficiency of force in the orchestral 
efi^ects, that he brought his powerful aid to bear by giving one,, 
two, three, or even half a aozen, heavy thumps on his drum,, 
according to his own notion of what the particular circum- 
stances required. 

I counted the orchestra over and over again, but could make- 
out no more than five performers in place of the ten announced.. 
But I would rather distrust the evidence of my own eyes thani 
doubt the word of so honourable a gentleman as Mr. Strut^. 
deliberately pledged in his announcements. 

Whilst the band was performing the pleasing ceremony of 
tnning, I looked around the house. There were about thirty 
persons in the pit ; about fifty (including the crowd of orderlies^ 
in the boxes ; and Tthou^h I could not see the gallery) I should! 
guess from *' the oreadrol pother o'er our heads," which was^ 
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kept by '' the great gods," there could not be fewer than twelity 
in that division of the theatre. The house, taken altogether, mi^ht 
have been about one-third filled; though, when the half-price 
was in, it was about half full. This was, what Hobbleday calleEl, 
''a most capital house." It was his opinion, however (he havinff 
come in with an order), that the prices must be lowered."— And 
here I must take occasion to note down that my old acqaaintanoe 
was invaluable to me, since, but for the information I received 
froin hiro> I might have remained ignorant upon many important 
points. 

" There ! " cried he ; " yon see Miss Cripps, our Sappho, in 
that little box ? Well; the two gentlemen who have just joined 
her are, Mr. Dowlas, the author of the * Hatchet of Horror,' 
and Mr. Eiat, of the ' Dictator.' Fiat, by the bye, great friend of 
Snoxell's and Tippleton's. Sweet, they say, upon tittle Laura 
X)obs — ahem ! And there, in that box opposite, is Miss Jane 
Scrubbs. She is the celebrated writer of the riddles and oonim- 
drums in our ' Observer.' She signs herself Enaj Sbbmros>-^e 
name reversed. Very ingenious, ehP Ah! Kummins, the 
editor, has joined her. He is very intimate with Waddle asd 
Gigs, and is a great friend of Mr. Stmt's, the manager." 
■ I paid purtioular attention to this piece of information tonohing 
the respective intimacies of the critics. Why I did 90 1 scarcely 

" Clever at guessing riddles, eh? " inquired Hobbleday ; who 
received from me no other answer than a shake of the head, 
continued i—^" Miss Scrubbs's last is wonderful ; most wonder- 
ful ! All Little Pedtington been trying at it for a week ; yet 
nobody has guessed it, although Rummins, in his paper, offers a 
prize to the successful guesser. Have been trying at it nn^elf 
night and day, but can do nothing with it. It m a puezler. Only 
listen. 

" Though blest with body, head, and tail. 
Yet have I neither leg nor limb ; 
The waters am I doom'd to swim. 
And often I'm exposed for sale. 
I'm sometimes boil'd, I'm sometimes fried. 
Sometimes I'm stewed, and sometimes dried. 
Of all that lives beneath the sky, 
Come, tell me, tell me, what am I ? " 

'* It can't be &^h," said Hobbleday, " for any fool could guess 
that. But stop— they are striking up music." And the orchestra 
perfoimed the march in the Battle of Prague with wonderful 
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precision and effect, the instruments being scarcely half a note 
out of tune with each other, and all the performers arriving at 
the last bar nearly at the same moment with the leader — ^he, of 
course, as leader^ coming in a Uetle before the others. The 
overture was loudly applauded, and unanimously encored. The 
gallery called for it a third time. This call, however, was resisted 
by the rest of the house. A contest which lasted for some time 
ensued, and everybody at once crying " Silence ! " instead of 
holding their tongues, a tremendous noise was the consequence. 
The most uproarious of the gods (a large, fat man) being singled 
out, several gentlemen in the boxes called, " Turn him out, turn 
him out ! " whilst the pit, as with one voice, in the most disinte- 
' rested manner, insisted upon it that he should be thrown over, 
utterly regardless of the fact, that obedience to their command 
must have been attended with certain uncomfortable consequences 
to some amongst themselves. The large, fat Little Pedlingtonian 
(apparently not approving of this mode of visiting the pit at 
gallery price) became silent, and the rest followed his example. 

Miss Julia Wriggles then appeared before the curtain, to speak 
an address, written for the occasion by the celebrated Miss Cnpps. 
She was received with a loud and general clapping of hands. The 
address was composed with that elegance for which Miss Cripps 
is so justly celebrated, and contained many new points, the most 
remarkable of which were, that it deprecated censure, and solicited 
praise. It concluded with these lines :^- 

** Since British hearts are true to virtue's cause. 
Long live the Queen ! and grant us your applause." 

Owing either to the smallness of the theatre, or the indistinct- 
ness of the fair speaker, I missed many words. The address and 
Miss Julia Wriggles were, however, vehemently applauded, and 
the lady made her curtsy and withdrew. The instant she 
disappeared there was a general call for Miss Julia Wriggles ; 
and after this call had been repeated some dozens of times, she 
returned. She looked confused, And grateful, and modest, and, 
in short, she looked everything that it is possible, under such 
circumstances, to look; and, amidst the waving of handker- 
chiefs, and cries of " Brayvo !" a wreath of flowers was thrown 
upon the stag^. It came from an upper side-box. The lady 
gracefully and gratefully took it up, pressed it to her heart, and 
again vrithdrew. 

" Bless my soul ! dear me ! " said Hobbleday; •* I'd almost lay 
o 2 
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my life I saw that thrown from the manager's box ; bat, no ; I 
mmt be mistaken." 

Tingle-tingle went the prompter's bell, and the curtam rose. 

The piece first performed was — 

* THE HATCpET OF HORROR; 

OB, 

THE MASSACRED MILKMAID. 

^^^%* ^"^^"^^^ ^'" ^""^^ ^^ ^^'^^ ^ '^' Snoxell. 

Growler, his friend Mr. Waddlb. 

Squigs, a smuggler (in love with Lavinia 1 jjr E Strut. 
Grumps) . . . . . . . . • • ) 

Mozzle, a poacher (also in love with Martha ) |^ Stride 

Lord Hardheart Mr. Staggeb. 

Mrs. Squigs, mother of Squigs and Martha . . Mrs. Bioolbswad^ 
Mrs. Grumps, wife of Grumps . . .... Mrs. A. Strut. 

Lavinia Grumps, her daughter, with a song . . Miss Warble. 
Ninnypochia, a dumb gypsy-girl, with a ) Mile. Sara des £it- 

pas seul ) TRXCHATS. 

Martha Squigs, the Massacred Milkmaid . . . . Miss JUUA Wbigolss. 

In addition to these there are some subordinate characters: 
poachers, smugglers, housebreakers, highwaymen, incendiaries, 
&c., all in the most approved taste. 

The scene lies at, and in the immediate neighbourhood of, 
Hardheart Hall, the seat of Lord Hardheart, who, being a noble- 
man, and a magistrate moreover, is natunilly represented as a 
tyrant and an oppressor. At the Hall is Martha Squig;s, engaged 
in the humble out innocent duties of a milkmaid. She has been 
there only nineteen days, and it was (as she tells us) to escape from 
the persecution of Grumps's addresses (Grumps beins a married 
man, and she having given her heart to Muzzle, a gfulaat young 
poacher) that she quitted 

" Tho roof maternal, mother's lowly cot." 

There is, besides this, another reason for her having left her home. 
Her mother's circumstances being far from amuent* and her 
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lover's profession of rather a precarious nature, she prudently 
resolved (again I quote her own words) — 

" To scrape together something of my own, 
And so provide against a rainy day." 

The piece opens with the discovery of Lord Hardheart (Mr. 
Stagger) seated kt a table in his library, and surrounded by his 
domestics, amongst whom is Martha (Miss Julia Wriggles). 
These are assembled to hear the examination of a poacher, who 
is about to be brought before his lordship. He comes on in the 
custody of two gamekeepers. It is young Muzzle (Stride). 
Martha Squigs is no common heroine : she neither faints nor 
screams.: she utters the half-stifled exclamation, " Oh, Heavens !" 
clasps her hands, leans forward upon her right toe, and heaves, 
not her bosom only, but the whole upper part of her body 
(head, neck, shoulders, and all), as if at each respiration it 
would come away from the hips. Muzzle stands undaunted. He 
makes a sign of silence to Martha. Of course, neither this nor 
Martha's emotion are observed by any of the other characters. 
Lord Hardheart begins ; — 

Lord ff, — '' So, Mr. Muzzle, here thou art again ! 

Come, tell us what thou'st got to say to this. 

Thou know'st I oft have let thee off before, 

But now, Sir Poacher ! 

Muzzle — {with firmness). I am innocent ! 

And if I snared those partridges last night, 

{Pointing to four partridges which the first gamekeeper 
has -placed on the table), 

I wish I may not have the luck to take 

Another head of game this week to come ! 
Zord H. — Beware, rash youth ! retract that dreadful oath, 

Nor steep thy soul in perjurv so black. 
Muzzle. — What I have sworn, my lord, I've sworn ; and if 

Those four dead witnesses upon the table 

Had tongues within their heads to tell their tales, 

They'd cry aloud, ' Jack Muzzle's innocent ! ' 

They're dead ! 
Lord ff. — How died they ? 

Muzzle. — E'en as I would — game ! 

Isl jKeeper. — My lord, I'll take my oath he snared them birds : 

I caught the fellow in the very act. 
Muzzle {to Keeper). — Silence, base minion of a tyrant lord ! — 

{to Lord if.)— Proud lord ! base tyrant 1 vile oppressor, hear 
me! 

What right hast" thou to have me up before thee ? 

What right hast thou to pimish me for poaching ? 

What right hast thou to," &o. &e. 
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In a tirade of some sixty lines. Muzzle makes it perfectly 
clear that, being fond of partridge, bat not liking to pay for 
it, he, 

" A freo-bom Englishman, no lordling's slave," 

has an unquestionable right to steal it : that no person in the 
world (himself excepted) has the smallest right to his own pro- 
perty, if any other person in the world should happen to tate a 
fancj to it : that to visit any sort of offence witn any sort of 
punishment is — 

"Rank oppression, ii-on tyranny* " 

and that in these times, 

*' When mind is mind, and thinking men can think," 

it were a downright absurdity to contend for the distinctionB of 
rank, or of any other distinctions whatsoever, and for this obvious 
reason : — 

" Thou art a lord, but let me tell thee this : 
Jack Muzzle, though a poacher— is A man ! " 

Lord Hardheart, like a tyrant as he is, in reply to all this, 
says — 

"Deluded man, I'm not of thy opinion ; 
This once, however, I will let thee off ; 
But if thou ever shouldst be caught again 
Stealing my birds or anybody's else's, 
Thou shalt be prosecuted, take my word for't. 
Jack, with the utmost rigour of the law. 
Muzzle {aside}. — Inhuman tyrant ! but I'll be revenged : 

Tins night your lordship's haystacks I'll set fire to.'^ 

Martha, who, throughout this scene, had been entirely occupied 
in pumping up emotion, at length, on her lover's liberation, 
exclaims, — 

" I breathe again ! my Muzzle is set free ! " 

Up to this moment the applause had been neither general nor 
enthusiastic. The gallery, indeed, composed chiefly of the inter- 
esting young students already noticed, warmly took up all Stride's 
speeches, or rather, his sentiments ^ and other parts of the house 
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expressed their approbation of his manner of giving "E'en as I 
"wonld-'-game!" and **a poacher — ^is a man!" There was one 
solitary, but resolute, hiss to this sentiment. It was from 
Mr. Yawkins, the banker, who (as my companion informed me) 
has a manor of nearly four acres in extent in the neigh bonrhood 
of Snapshank Hill. Nor did Miss Julia Wriggles's " Oh, 
Heavens ! " pass uncomplimented. But, for anything like 
general and vehement applause, that young lady may be said 
to have drawn first blood. On giving the words, "My Muzzle 
is set free !" a pair of hands (which, as Hobbleday informed me, 
were the property of Mr. Strut, the manager) were thrust for- 
ward from a small box over the stage, and led the way to three 
distinct rounds. Mr. Stride came forward one pace and bowed; 
One of the pair of hands in (juestion waved to him to retire 5 
and Miss Julia Wriggles, casting at him a look of indignation, 
and placing herself immediately before him, continued curtsying 
to the audience till they gave her three rounds more. 

Hobbleday, whilst employed in clapping his hands, whispered 
to me, "Fine sentiments those of Muzzle's ; quite of mv way 
of thinking ; I'm for liberty and equality, and all that ; rights of 
man, eh P Only, I say, musn't tduch the Funds : I've got sixty 
pound a year in 'em." 

The piece proceeded. An exciseman comes on and states that 
they have taken a smuggler. The nrisoner is produced. It is 
Sam Squiggs (E. Strut), Martha's brother, and suitor for the 
hand of Lavinia Grumps. This situation, so far as it a£feoted 
Martha, was a counterpart of the former one ; and Miss Julia 
Wriggles again exclaimed, "Oh, Heavens!" and again went 
through the pumping process, though with somewhat diminished 
effect. The depositions against Squigs are taken ; and, when he 
is asked what he has to say in his defence, he follows precisely 
the line of argument which had been adopted by Muzzle,— 
merely substituting the word " smuggling " for " poaching." He 
thus concludes his address : — 

" A man's a man ; that no one can deny * 
And if a man mayn't do a bit of smuggling ' 
Whenever he has got a mind to it. 
Then make a slave of him at once, say I : 
A pretty world to Uve in were it so I 
A free man, I ; so what I'd do I'll do ; 
As for the laws, the laws be d d, say I." 

{This line was Umdly applauded, chiefly hy Vu 
Juvefitle students above,) 
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The tyrant, Lord Hardkeart, proceeds to explain to Mr. 
S<|aigs» that his principles, however convenient they may be for 
his own individual purposes, are by no means calculated to 
promote the interests of society at large^ as socie^ is at present 
constituted ; but offers, on condition of his promismp^ to abandon 
what he (Lord H.) is bound to consider an unlawful calling, for 
this once to pardon him. Squigs, choosing rather to aigue the 
point tbat, as he did not himself frame the laws agakist smug- 
gling, it is not necessary he should observe them, refuses to 
comply with the condition. Upon this. Lord H. prepares ip 
sign a warrant for his committal ; when, at the very moment, his 
mother, Mrs. Sqaigs (Mrs. Biggleswade), rushes on, and a soene 
of dishevelled hair, tears, and implorations, ensues. The tyrant 
lord repeats h^s oSev of clemency; but Squigs, remaining 
heroically obdurate, the officers prepare to remove him. Mrs. 
Squigs and Martha faint in each other's arms at one comer of 
the stage : in the centre stands Squigs resisting the officers, who 
each hold him by an arm ; Grumps (Snoxell ! ) and Growler 
(Waddle) rush on at the other comer, and, throwing themselves 
into attitudes of defiance, the whole of them maintain their 

E'tions for jast so long as the audience continue to applaud, 
is, as Hobbleday informed me, was ''what they call a ta^ 
,"] Gmmps (who during the whole of this pause |}erfonns 
the pumping manoeuvre, so successfully executed by Miss Julia 
Wriggles), now prepares to speak. [Cries of '^Brojfvo!" 
" Hush ! " " Snoxell for ever ! " " Silence ! " from various parts 
of the theatre.] At length — ^his breast heaving, almost bursting 
vith emotion — thus Grumps : — 

*' My friend ! — My Squigs ! — In chains ! — No, no :— no chains — 
The tyrant dared not that— but still — in custody ! 
Speak !— Tell me !— Wherefore this ?— Will no one answer ? 
Must I in tenfold ignorance abide ? 
Or, like the seaman on the mountain-top, 
Defy the foaming ocean in its wrath, 
Till every element of mortal agony 
Cries for compassion to the roaring surge ? 
Or, must I, like~Oh ! no, not so ! — ^a &h 
Of lightning intercepted in its coiirse, 
Affiright the tremblmg clouds and cleave the earth, 
Till the scared sea-gull, cowering in its nest. 
Awakes pale Echo from her iron slumber 
To tell me wherefore— why my Squigs is here ? " 

This speech was tremendously applauded. And I must take 
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Uiu opportonity to observe, that whflst the rest of the piece is 
written in a free, easy, idiomatic ^jet not inelegant) stjle, the 
whole paxt of Gmmps is in a strain ot high — ^nay, the highest-flown 
poetry. Amongst those who appland^' londest and longest was 
Mr. Dowlas himself (the author of the niece), who was in Miss 
Cripps's box. This I thought rather odd. Hobbieday, howeyer, 
assured me he was merely applauding the actor, not the speech. 
This distinction was obvious. 

Gmmps is informed of the nature of the offence of which 
Sqnigs (who is affianced to his daughter), is accused. In a 
speech, in no way inferior to his last, Grumns defends the prac- 
tice of smuggling, and denounces Lord Hardheart as 

" The tyrant minister of tynuit laws. " 

Upon this. Growler (Waddle), rushes forward, and, throwing 
himself into a striking attitude, exclaims in a voice of thunder, 

" I'm altogether of my friend's opinion." 

This is all Waddle has to say or do in the present act ; but 
thifl he did in a way to extort ap])lause even from the SnoxdUites 
*^nd the party was easily distinguishable. The speech was 
reoeived with three rounds of appWise, together witn cries of 
''Bramvo, Waddle ! " "Go it. Waddle ! " " Waddle for ever ! " 
Waddle still remained in attitude, and another three rounds. 
rewarded him. Waddle, apparently liking it, continued immo- 
vable as a statue, and the Waddleites endeavoured to get up a 
third three rounds; but Snoxell rushing forward, and placmg 
himself directly between Waddle and the audience, there was an 
immediate cry of "Silence," and the performance proceeded. 

Grumps, finding his argument of no avail with the obdurate 
magistrate, ^ves a loud whistle. At this signal, a party of 
Grumps's fnends— footpads, smugglers, poachers, &c., rush on, 
and Squigs is carried off in triumph. 

The next is a love-scene between Muzzle and Martha Squigs. 
She expatiates on her own terrors during his late examination, 
and conjures him by the love he bears her, to abstain from the 
evil practice of poaching. He feigns compliance, and in the 
excess of his seeming obedience to her wishes, adds-^ 

*' To please thee, I'll not even poach an egg. 
Marika, — Nay, thou'rt too kind ! Then, soon, my gentle Muzzle, 

I'll name the day shall make thy Martha thine. 
liuz^,-^ Thy Muzzle's happy !--(^n(^.) Now to fire the stacks." 
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As Muzzle goes off at one side, Gmmps comes on at the 
other. The latter addresses Martha in a long speech oom- 
menoing with — 

*' My Martha !— Martha Squijgs 1— Abne ! — Untended ! 
E'en — as the dove — whose inno — cent — repose, — 
Soft — as the limpid — stream — in summer's prime, &c." 

and ending, 

" So, — like the eagle, — soaring — to the skies, — 
Again — I — come — to press — my ardent — suit.** 

To this the yirtnons Martha artlessly replies :•— 

'* No, Mr. Grumps, 'tis all of no use talking ; 
Though poor, I'm nonest ; virtuous, though not rich. 
Virtue is all I have, save nine-pound- ten. 
Which I by honest labour have obtained. 
Nay — ^press me not — I tell thee, once for all, 
That Martha Squigs is not at all the girl 
To give her hand where she can't give her heart — 
Especially to one already married." 

Gmmps, in a strain of poetry eqnal to any of the rest, urges 
many edifying arguments m the hope of preyailin^ with her ; but 
in vain. Then, in a momentary access of morality, he acknow- 
ledges, that while such an obstacle to his suit as the one al- 
luded to exists, it would be not altogether proper to persist in it; 
and consequently declares ^in a side speech) that his wife shall 
be " disposed of." With tnis resolution he departs, and Martha 
withdraws. 

This scene was well, but not Jlnely acted. Snoxell seemed to 
be reserving himself for some great effort; and Miss Julia 
Wriggles, owing to the culpable inattention of the prompter, 
who did not give her the word as often as it was his duty to do 
it, was made to appear as if she was imperfect in her part. 
With the exception of the first word of her lines, as "No/* 
"Though," "Virtue," "Which," " Nay," Ac. (where his voice 
was audible enough), she had scarcely any assistance from him 
worth speaking of. Indeed, on one occasion, the young lady 
was actually compelled to go to what, I believe, they call " first 
entrance, prompt side," and cry to him, " Why don't you give 
me the word, you stupid fool P" 

The next scene represents "Lord Hardheart's haystacks, by 
moonlight." Muzzle enters ; and, at the end of a speech about 
" Sweet reveuge," he places combustibles in the hay. Hearing 
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footstep8j» he retires. Ninnypocfaia, the dumb gipsj-ffirl (an al- 
most iudispeiisable character in a melodrame at JLittle Pedling- 
ton), appears. She pokes her forefinger iato her month to 
denote that she is damb. She then signifies that she has ob- 
served Muzzle's proceedings, and that she will go instantly and 
ffive information at the ball. Thns resolved, she remains to 
dance a jm» seul. After that, away she goes. Mnzzle reappears 
and sets fire to the stacks. There is a "terrific conflagration," 
and all the characters rush on and form a tableau. Thus ends 
the first act. 

The next act is opened by a quarrel-scene between Gmmps 
and Growler. They have knocked down and robbed Lord Hard- 
heart ; and the dispute arises out of what Growler considers to 
be an unjust division of the spoil. This scene was verv spirit- 
edly acted : it was a trial of skill between the two rival trage- 
dians, and it is difficult to decide to which of them the praise 
of superiority belongs. 

Grumps. — "No more, my Growler ! never be it said 

That we, like vultures, on the Arabian plains. 
Dispute and quarrel for a pound or two. 

Growler. — Don't talk to me of ▼ultures— stuflf and nonsense : 
Your high-flown blarney won't come over me. 
You say, you picked Lord Hardheart's pocket — granted : 
But who wa8*t knocked him down first— you or I ? 

Gmmps, — 'Twas thou, my Growler — thou *twas didst the deed. 
And therefore — like the bark tliat dares the main. 
Cleaving her way with top-mast glittering high 
Against the gunny pinions of the winds, 
To reach the wished-for haven — I consent 
To give my Growler half a sovereign more." 

Growler declares that he will be satisfied with nothing short 
of an equal division of the booty. To this Gmmps decidedly 
objects. After a long scene of mutual reproach and recrimina- 
tion, the friends (now deadly foes) separate: each (in a side 
speech^ announcing his determination " to dispose " of the other. 

In tnis scene every speech was applauded at its conclusion : 
cries of ^'Brapo, Snoxell !" or "Waddle for ever !" accompany- 
ing the clapping of hands, according as the one or the other was 
the speaker. Upon the whole, I should say that the " heart- 
rending Snoxell " was the favourite with the redlinstonians. 

The interest increases as the piece proceeds; each succeeding 
incident, indeed, being alone of power sufficient to support a 
piece. In the next scene, Grumps seeks a pretext to c[uarrel 
with his wife (the obstacle to his success with the virtuous 
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Martba), and "disposes of her" with a hatchet. [Xmmense 
appiause.l There is yet another " obstacle " — Muzzle, the 
favoured lover. In the scene following this, Grumps meets him, 
and ''disposes of" him also, by means of the same instrument — 
the hatchet, which gives the piece its first title. But the next 
and last scene is the crowning glory, as Mr. Fiat would say, of 
the whole. It is " the fatal cow-house," as the play-bill describes 
it. Grumps has been offered by a person whom he accidentally 
meets, ana who has the honour of being a perfect stranger to 
him, eight pounds for a cow. Having none of his own, he re- 
solves (in accordance with the liberal system of justice and 
morality which it is the tendency of the play to inculcate) to 
" possess himself of," or (as it would be expressed in unpoetical 
phrase) to steal one of Lord Hardheart's. For this purpose he 
approaches the cow-house. And here occurs one of the 
finest, if not the finest, speech in the piece, commencing with 
" Rumble thou hurricanous wind." But scarcelv had Snoxell 
given the first line of it, when he was interrupted by a volley of 
hisses, and cries of " Off, off ! " These evidently proceeded from 
the Waddleites, and were instantly met by loud cheering and 
cries of " Shame ! shame !" from the Snoxeflites. After this up- 
roar had continued some time, Snoxell came forward; and when, 
at length, he succeeded in obtaining a hearing, he thus addressed 
the audience :— 

"Ladies and gentlemen, — Are you — or are you not — Little 
Pedlingtonians P If you be, I throw myself — with confidence — 
on your candour — ^and liberality. [Great applause.] I know the 
cause of the disapprobation — ^no — ^not disapprobation— opposi- 
tion which some oi you — ^have manifested. [" Bravo ! " from one 
party; " No, no," from the other.] But I nave this favour — ^to 
ask — at your hands : — TeU me — ^am I — Snoxell — or am I — not ? 
[Loud and general cheering.] I am Snoxell, then. Ladies — 
and Gentlemen, — ^I have only further — most respectfully — and 
most humbly to entreat— that I may not again — ^be — intermpted 
— in the performance — of — my — pro — fessional — duties." 
[Thunders of applause ; and SnoxeU proceeded in his part.] 

Ghrumps, with hatchet in hand, is about to burst open the door 
of the cow-house. At this moment Growler comes on and 
watches his proceedings. But here a^n was an interruption; 
the Waddleites now crying, "Brayvo, Waddle!" and the Snox- 
ellites, « Off! off !" When Waddle, in his turn, obtained leave 
to speak, he thus delivered himself :— 
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''Ladies and Gentlemen. — Ahem ! I appeal to yonr generositj 
as Little Pedlingtonians. [Thunders of applause from all ijarts 
of the theatre.] I have been most shamefully — ahem !— it is 
not for me to — ^ahem! — but professionally speaking — ^ahem!— 
for the many years I have haa the honour — ^ahem H— and as I 
shall ever consider it my dut;^ to — ahem! — and as I am ad- 
dressing myself to a Little Pedlington audience [ Again, thunders 
of applause], I trust — ^ahem ! — I hojxe — ahem ! — ^that I hav« 
said enough.*' The audience testifying by their unqualified 
applause that they thought so too, the piece again proceeded^* 

Grumps breaks open the cow-house door, and leads forth the 
" favourite cow of the massacred milkmaid " (I quote the play- 
bill) ; he is taking it away, when he is interrupted in the execu- 
tion of his " fell design " by the appearance of Martha. She has 
heard of the two "deeds of horror " he has but so lately perpe- 
trated; refuses to listen to the addresses of 

" A blood-stain'd murderer with gory hand," 

and concludes a powerful speech — the last she is to utter in this 
world ! — ^in the words following : — 

'' Take and let go that oow, thou horrid monster 1 
Thou kiirdst thy wife — ay, I know all about it — 
Thou slay'dst mv lover, and wouldst steal my cow. 
Away, away ! I hate the sight of thee." 

Grumps, irritated to fury, drags Martha into the cow-house, 
and with the "Hatchet of Horror" chops off her head — Growler 
exclaiming — 

" Ill-fated Martha Squigs, I wiU avenge thee 1 " 

follows Grumps into the cow-house: there they providentially 
find two shields and two broadswords. A " terrific combat " 
ensues. After Growler has been beaten down, and has fought 
on his knees five times round Ihe stage, and that, in his turn, 
Grumps has been beaten down, and has fought nine times round 
on his side, the villain Grtmps is slain. A thunderbolt strikes 
the cow-house, which is shattered to atoms; the ghost of the 

* An explanation of the cause of this singular (and, apparently, 
inexplicable) interruption may, perhaps, be found by referring to a con- 
versation which took place between Mr. Snoxell, first, and afterwards 
Mr. Waddle, and the manager. 
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murdered Mrs. Gromps appears — the other characters of this piece 
come on and form another tttbleau, and in the midst of ^een fire, 
blue fire, red fire, and fire of all colours, accompanied with squibs, 
crackers, and the sound of a gong, the ciXrtain dro|)s. I must 
add, that there is an underplot, of which the subject is the loves 
of young Squiggs and Lavinia Grumps ; but, in my opinion, it 
might be dispensed with, as, instead of assisting, it rather 
encumbers the main action of the piece. 

Considered as a whole, I look upon the " Hatchet of Horror " 
as being, at least, equal to an^ melodrame which I have had the 
pleasure of seeing for a long time past ; as a piece of writing, it 
IS infinitely superior to the oest ; but its greatest claim to praise 
is, that it is both Original and Domestic. By oriainal is meant, 
that it is not [said to be] taken from the French, and that its 
characters, incidents, and situations, although forming the staple 
of this species of composition time immemorial, are interwoven 
with a story not exactly like that of any of its predecessors. By 
domestic, we arc to understand, that its leading characters are 
not kings, princes, and princesses, nor ladies and gentlemen, nor 
even what is usually implied by the term " decent people," but 
gallant, independent, free-thinlang spirits, selected from low (or, 
to use the cant word, domestic) life, who are admirably contrived, 
by their actions and sentiments, at once to illustrate the tyranny 
of the laws, and teach the oppressed and suffering "lower 
orders " the pleasure, as well as the propriety, of resisting them. 
Hobbleday was entirely of this opinion. 

" How interesting and edifyinc ! " exclaimed he, as the curtain 
fell. "Poachinff, smuggling, robbery, arson, and murder, all in 
one piece ! And then, what liberal sentiments ! This is the sort 
of tning, my dear fellow, to improve — to enlarge the under- 
standing of the lower classes. Glad they didn't talk about 
touching the Funds, though — my sixty pounds a year, you 
know." 

On the fall of the curtain, there was a call for Snoxell and 
Miss Julia Wriggles. After a decent delay they appeared. One 
bowed and bowed, the other curtsied and curtsied. A wreath- 
it appeared to me to be the same that had already made its 
appearance — was thrown from the little box over the stage. It 
fell immediately between the lady and gentleman. Snoxell, with 
a bow and smile, was stooping to pick it up, when Miss JaUa, 
putting her foot upon it, and at the same time saying to Snoxell, 
" Not for you, you stupid fool ! " took possession of the trophy. 
^"^ and waving of handkerchiefs accompanied the retirement 
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of these fayonrites. The next favourites who were honoured 
with a similar distinction (Uie wreath excepted) were Waddle and 
Mrs. Biggleswade. The next complimented were Stride, Stagger, 
Mrs- A. Strut, and Mile. Sara des Entrechats. After these— 
in short, every one of the performers in the piece was in turn 
called for, to receive the same compliment — a proceeding which, of 
course, added greatly to its value. Some one then called for 
Mr. SiiSe, the prompter, who, though not seen, had been dis- 
tinctly heard ; but as that gentleman had not actually appeared 
upon the stage, the call was overruled. I was somewhat asto« 
nished that the good Pedlingtonians did not call {pr the cow, 
which had appeared. But, uppn Hobbleday's informing me that 
the animal was nothing more than a donkey sewed up m a cow's 
hide, and also observing how nearly it had snoiled Snoxeirs great 
scene, b^ brayinj? when the tragedian lea him forth — ^an act 
which this Life-uovemor of the Zoological Garden assured me 
was not natural to the character he represented — ^I felt satisfied 
that the incautious quadruped did not aeserve the compliment. 
My notices of the rest of the performances must be brief. 

Beoad-Swokd Hornpipe, by Miss Julia Wriggles. Performed 
three times. Miss J. W. called for, wreath, &c. In apothecary 
phrase, "Dose as before." 

All Round my Hat, " a new and elegant Burletta, without 
songs or any musical accompaniment whatever." (Hobbleday 
asked me what could be meant by a burletta without songs P 
Could not explain. E«ferred him to the Master of the Cere- 
monies of Little Pedlinffton, and licencer also, who ought to be 
able to give him the information.) Piece eminently successful. 
Principal characters by Tippleton (" the facetious Tippleton") 
and Miss Julia Wriggles. Both called for, &c. 

Who aee Yott ? '* a fashionable interlude." — Unequivocally 
damned, although supported by the whole strength of Tippleton, 
Gigs, and Miss Julia Wriggles. Nevertheless, they were all 
called for, and so forth. 

She shall be an Actsjbss. As the whole of the characters 
(eight!) were performed by Miss Julia Wriggles, the wece 
might have carried a second title — ^Whetheb ob No. Com* 
plete success. Miss J. W. called for, and the wreath again. 

Of the performers I shall merely say — Snoxell, great ; Waddle 
good, but prone to rant ; Tippleton, hard and stiff as an iron 
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poker ; Gigs, rich and racy ; Mrs JBigglfeswade, first rate ; Miss 
Julia Wriggles, wonderful — ^for a first appearance — ^for she plaved 
with all the aplomb of a practised stager. Her forte, tragedy ; 
in comedy, elegant but cold ; sings (I must say it) like a rayen ; 
but dances — ^like one of Ducrow's horses. In her oght characters 
her various dialects were good, but all alike: Irish, Erench, 
German, Scotch — all Irish. 

Owing to the length of the performances, the theatre not 
closed till near eleven o'clock! ''Late hours for Little 
Pedlington,'' said Hobbleday, as he shook hands with me at 
parting. 

To-morrow morning I shall see how far my statement of facts 
is borne out by the *' Dictator," and the " Observer." As for 
opinions, theirs will be theirs, as mine are mine. And so good 
night ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

*'Wlio shall decide when doctors disagree?" — PopE, 

CONFIOTtNQ Critioisms— The "Little Pedlington Dictator" — The 
" Little Pedlington Weekly Observer "—The impartial and yeradous 
playbill. 

Ttjesdat Moening.— Breakfast, the "Little Pedlington 
Dictator," the " Little Pedlington Weekly Observer," and the 
play-bill for this evening, are all before me. The play-bill being 
intended, I presume, as a mere announcement of the performance 
provided for the entertainment of the public, I cannot en>ect to 
be informed by it of any fact beyond that, or to receive irom it 
any opinion at all. As well misht I look to the simple adver- 
tisements of Mr. Pudgefield (the celebrated auctioneer of this 
place) to find a hogshead of vinegar, which he may have to sell, 
converted into a few dozens of choice wine; a broken-down 
hack, invested with all the attributes of a " Plying Childers ;" 
or a mud-hovel transformed, by the magic power of description, 
into an Italian villa. 
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The first paper before me being the "Little Fedungtost 
Dictator," with that I begin. Its motto (adopted, no doubt, 
for its rigid applicability) is, — 

"I am Sir Grade, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark." 



THEATRICAL DICTATOR. 

" Last night our Dramatic Temple was opened for the season 
to the votaries of Thalia and Melpomene. Long before the 
rising of the curtain the house was fiUed in every part to a degree 
of compact and impervious density. Nor is this to be wondered 
at : a new melodrama, written by that subtle and deep-searching 
dramatist, Mr. Dowlas, the principal, or, indeed, the chief and 
main-sustaining character of which was to be represented by that 
heart-probing and soul-enthralling actor, Mj. Snoxell, was 
of itself sufficient to account for the circumstance^ But, 
when it is considered that, in addition to this, an Occasional 
Address from the feminine and graceful pen of Miss Cripps was 
to be delivered; and, also, that the facetious and mirtn-com- 
pelling Mr. Tippleton was to appear in two pieces, written 
expressly for the purpose of displaymg his unrivalled and incom» 
parable powers, wonder must altogether subside and cease. 

"Having taken our place, our eye rested, with throbbing 
satisfaction and delight, on the new drop-scene, the joint work 
of those singularly eminent and gifted artists, Daubsou and 
Smearwell. ^ut we must suggest what would be a grand and 
obvious improvement, and one that must be made. The neutral 
tints in the middle distance contrasting abruptly with the bright 
and sunny radiance of colour in the foreground, whilst a deep 
and mystierious shadow pervades the back ; the consequence ia 
that the chiaroscuro of tne aerial perspective is diminished, and 
the general sentiment and feeling of the whole picture weakened 
and subdued. Were it otherwise, with what captivating 
and Claude-like effect would the twenty-four green doors, each 
with its gorgeously-glowing brass-knocker, relieve the solemn 
and Kembrandt-like tones of the back-ground! whilst the medi- 
tative repose and Titianesgue breadth and stability of the grena- 
diers at the corner, would present a masterly eicample of the 
Michaelan^felesqtie sublimity of the pictorial art ! This our opi- 
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nion cannot be disputed— or we have studied our 'Vocabulary of 
Alt' to very littie purpose." 

" Conclusive cnticism, this of Mr. Fiat's ! " thought I. " The 
young gentleman is blest with a style, too ! " Now, as charity- 
is said to cover a multitude of sins, so may it be said of a style 
—■2k ^i^\<d par excellence — ^that it is ample compensation for the 
absence of sense and meaning. Some there may be who dis- 
agree with me to the extent of desiring a modicum of meaning, 
a small portion of sense : Be it so : I — to use the fashionable 
phrase — " go the whole hog." Give me but a fine style — ^be it 
the "graphic," the "picturesque," the '^suggestive" (which, I 
believe, is the last-invented nickname), the " spirit-stirrina" 
the " intensely-thrilling," the " widely-grasping," the " deepiy- 
searching," the — ^the — ^in short, be it any one of the thousand 
new-fangled styles, so it be but a fine style — ^and I am satisfied. 
Any one commonplace person may write what any other com- 
monplace person may understand. But Mr. Fiat writes like a 
genius, and is rarely intelligible ; and such is my admiration of 
Ms style, even upon this short acquaintance with it, that no 
power upon earth, short of the power of an Act of Parliament, 
shall compel me to understand it. — But let me continue the 
perusal otthe " Dictator : — " 

" The overture was performed with that chromatic intonation, 
that wondrous power of harmonic modulation, and that singu- 
larly Mozart-like oneness of effect for which Mr. Wagglebow'a 
band is so eminently celebrated. But looking, as is our wont to 
do, beneath the surface, and penetrating the innermost soul 
and under-current of things, we must say, that there were pas- 
sages of that marvellous work (the March in the Battle of 
Prague) which were not given in accordance with the sublime 
and astounding intention of the master-spirit which produced 
it. It is not with a composition of sucn masterly and wide- 
sweeping grandeur, such subtlety of depth, and prodigality of 
refinement as this, as it may be with such works as ']V5lly put 
the Kettle on,' or ' Hey Cockalorum Jig,' which appeal merely 
to the more obvious sympathies of our nature. This addresses 
itself as well to the mysterious operations of the finest intel- 
lect, as to the more general, but aeeply-moving power, of pas- 
sion and sentiment ; and requires, accordingly, a kindred zest, 
and strong tendency towards the loftiest faculties of apprecia- 
tion, on the part of the performer. We do not mean to assert 
that the Waeglebows were totally deficient in these qualities, or 
that the performer upoii the big drum did not occasionally man 
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nifest a fine feeling for the remoter and more subtle beauties of 
the composer; but if they hope to make a closer and more in- 
tense approach towards perfection, they must dive into the pro- 
fiondities of the great Maestro, with a patient and learned spirit, 
as we have done. This they must do. And, indeed, upon all 
musical matters our opinion and advice must be received witti 
implicit acquiescence — or it is to very little purpose that we 
have been qualifying ourselves for this branch of our high office, 
by learning to play upon the fiddle for these six months and 
upwards." 

If this be not "diving into the profundities" of things, the 
dence is in it. But, to the " Dictator" again : — 

" An Occasional Address, of excelling loveliness, and surpass- 
ing purity and grace, was now spoken, or rather, we should say, 
attempted to be spoken, by Miss Julia Wriggles. Of this fine 
production, the work of our highly-g^ifted and singularly-accom- 
plished poetess. Miss Cripps, we shsdl give two or three speci- 
mens ; and if these do not bear us out in pronouncing it to be 
the emanation of a mind of powerful, yet subtle and feminine 
tenderness, as well as vigorous and searching grasp, we have 
studied the writing of our illustrious Jubb to very little pur- 
pose. How graphic, how full and sweeping, vet how delicately 
shadowed forth are the opening lines ! And then, Vhat a fine 
perception of the subtle and imperceptible limits which, in a 
finely-organized and female intellect, divide dog:matic learning 
from femininely and gracefully timid classicality, is conveyed in 
the * I think ' m the third line : — 

' Once more within these glittering walls you're seen. 
Sacred to Thalia and to Melpomene ; 
O'er Comedy (I think) fair Thalia sways, 
While Tragedy great Melpomene obeys.' 

" A^ain ; how surpassingly forcible and spirit-stirring are thc- 
foUowing — 

' If to hear music hero you also come, 
Here you'll hear fiddles and here hear the di-um,^ 

" We have printed the word drum in italics, because, accord 
ing to our appreciation, it is introduced with wondrous power 
and effect, and moves us like as unto the sound of a trumpet. 
We are almost tempted to give the whole of this soul-enslaving 
prodaction, but we can afford space for only one extract more. 
U is an appeal in favour of the new performers engaged at the 
p 2 
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theatre, and is touched with a hand of excelling tenderness and 
delicacy. For exquisitely graceful simplicity, indeed, we pro- 
nounce it to be unrivalled ; — 

' To-night, old favourites will be brought to view : 
Be kind to them, but don*t forget the new.' 

"But why was the delivery of this admirable poem intrusted 
to Miss Julia Wriggles ? Why not to Miss Laura Dobs — ^a youDg 
lady who is niade to sing in the choruses, whilst she possesses 
(as it is rumoured) talent of the most consummately-pronrisinff 
order, which must raise her to the most eminently-elevated rank 
in her profession. The Address itself, however, was abundantly 
applauded, and a complimentanr wreath was thrown to the fair 
poetess, who was (as we are inwrmed) discovered in some part 
of the theatre. Unluckily it fell upon the stage, and was 
greedily snatched up by Miss Julia Wriggles ; who, with sur- 
passing assurance, appropriated the honour to herself." 

Now, let me see. " Why not to Miss Laura Dobs ? " — " As 
it is rumoured." — "As we are informed." The wreath " greedily 
snatched up by Miss Julia Wriggles." — "Surpassing assurance." 

I turn to my last night's notes, and find it thus written : — 
" There ! " cried he (Hobbleday) ; " you see Miss Cripps, our 
Sappho, in that little box ? Well, the two gentlemen who have 
just joined her are Mr. Dowlas, the author of the * Hatchet of 
Horror,' and Mr Fiat of the ' Dictator,* [As we are inpokmed !] 
"Eiat, by the bye, great friend of Snoxell's and I'ippleton's. 
Sweety they say, upon little Laura Dobs — ahem ! " [who pos- 
sesses (as it is eumoured) talents, &c.] Again ; I find tnat, 
after speaking the Address, "the lady (Miss Julia Wriggles) 
made her curtsy and withdrew. The instant she disappeared, 
there was a general call for Miss Julia Wriggles ; and after thi^ 
call had been repeated some dozens of times, sne returned * * * ♦ 
and amidst the waving of handkerchiefs and cries of brayvo, a 
wreath of flowers was thrown upon the stage. * * * * The 
lady gracefully, and gratefully, took it up, pressed it to her 
heart, and again withdrew. [Surpassing assurance f] 

Now, as I am as positive about the facts which 1 have stated 
as I am careless concerning my opinions, the discrepancies 
between Mr. Piat's statement and mine astonish me ! By no 
exquisitely subtle and deep-searching process of intellect, as the 
"Dictator" would say, can I reconcile them. That Mr. Fiat is 
sweet upon little Laura Dobs (according to Hobbleday), or tiiat 
he is in the habit of tea-in^ with Miss Cripps (according to the 
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informaiion of Mr. Yawkins, the library-keeper), are dream- 
stances which can have no weight in the estimation of a critic — 
at least in Little Pedlington. So now to proceed : — 

"The theatre was now hushed into a deeply intense and 
concentrated silence, rendered the more awful and profound by 
the audible respirations of the spell-bound audience, as the 
curtain rose for the performance of Mr. Dowlas's glorious melo- 
drame, the * Hatchet of Horror,' in which it was known that Mr. 
Snoxell was provided with a part of surpassing power and 
grandeur. 

** The opening scene presents us with a creature called Lord 
Hardheart, who, in virtue of his hellish office of a magistrate, is 
waiting the appearance of a fellow-being, whom, doubtless, he 
has predetermined to consign to the eternal and Erebusean 
dungeon, or the hungry and life-devouring gibbet. And here, at 
the veiy threshold of this noble and deeply-searching drama, Mr. 
Dowlas evinces the same subtle and philosophic reach of thought 
which are the rare and mind-embracing characteristics of nis 
other unapproached and truly overwhelming productions, — such 
as * Swing ; or, the Avenging Bick-bumer ;' — * Bellingham the 
Bold; or, a Pattern for Patriots;' — 'Turpin the Intrepid; or, 
the High-minded Highwayman;' — 'Laura the Lovely; or, the 
Accomplished Concubine,' &c. &c. &c. &c. ; in all of which he 
advocates, with transcendent depth and originality, and in lan- 
guage flowing with palpable form and colour, those glorious and 
souf stirring attributes of man — as man, — ^at the bare mention of 
which tyrants shrink into the darkest caverns of mental opacity. 
The offence — offence, forsooth ! — of which the victim upon whom 
the lordling magistrate is empowered to exercise his vengeance 
is accused, is, that he has removed some vermin, or (as in the 
oppressor's tyrannical jargon it is expressed) poached some 
game. The intended victim is Muzzle. We here take occasion 
to say that Muzzle was not altogether badly acted by Mr. Stride ; 
but there are passages in his part of a delicacy too fine and 
subtle, yet of a breadth and boldness of grandeur too terribly 
impressive, though finely shadowed off into an evening-like soft- 
ness and beauty, for the limited, though respectable, capabilities 
of that artist to do justice to. Those passages ought to have 
been moulded and wrought into the part of Grumps, allotted to 
Mr. Snoxell. For instance: with what terrible and soul- 
appalling effect, yet quiet and concentrated grandeur, blended, 
at the same time, with dove-like grace and purity, would Mr. 
Snoxdl have hurled, as it were, at the head of the titled 
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oppressor, these lines of wondrous and heart-searching irathfnl* 
ness :— 

' Thou art a lord, but let me tell thee this : 
Jack Muzzle, though a poacher — is a man.' 

" We can imagine the scorching and withering look witli which 
he would have accompanied the word * lord/ with an attitude of 
what surpassing dignity and grace he would have uttered the 
words * Jack Muz^e, though a poacher/ and then, after a fine 
and most artistical pause, with wnat a tone of excellent thrilling- 
ness he would have subsided into the self-supporting and sublime 
assertion — 'is a man.* We can conceive that thus, and by him, 
delivered, the passage would have caused the very heart of nearts 
within us to flush and grow pale. Mr. Stride, on the oontnoy; 
produced none of these effects. With the exception of a sneer 
with which he gave the word * lord,' he slurred over all the rest 
of this finely and deeply-conceived passage, with stiningless 
apathy, till he came to the last three words, when, rushing to the 
foot-lights, he struck his breast with his right hand, elevated the 
left above his head, distended his legs like a pair of compasses, 
and roared at the top of his voice, ' is a icak ; ' the conseqnesee 
of this was, an expression of loud and very general disapprobation. 
Indeed, we must inform Mr. Stride, that he never can be an actor 
of subtle and artistical power, unless he will explore the under- 
current of things, and seek the sources of the terrible and sublime 
throes of passion and sentiment, in the complicated, yet not 
barren, fields of intellect, and the unerring bosom of nature her- 
self. We assert that this, our opinion, is indisputable, or we have 
studied the * Cant* of Criticism ' to very little purpose." 

Now, I must repeat, that I have nothuig to do with the 
" Dictator's " opinions. All this criticism I admit to be fine, and 
profound, and deep-searching, and wide-grasping, and subtle, and 
acutely metaphysical, and philosophically analytical — criticism, 
indeed, of the highest, deepest, wisest, anythingest order ; and if 
there be any who do not clearly understand it, I shall take 
the liberty to say, on behalf of the '* Dictator," that it is no part of 
his contract with his readers, to provide them with understimding. 
But again I am at issue with him upon a point of fact. He states, 
that Mr. Stride's " is a man/' excited " loud and very general 
disapprobation." Now, I assert, that the house expressed its 

* Cant of Criticism. — Is this n'ot a misprint for Eakt (the German 
metaphysician) on Criticism ? "—if such a work there be. 
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approbation of his manner of giTing "E'en as I would— game," 
and "a poacher— is a man." This I do assert upon the authority 
of my last night's notes aad this I will maintain to be true, or I 
have used my ears (to adopt a favourite phrase of the " Dic- 
tator's") " to very little purrpose." And further on, the 
"Dictator "says:— 

" Indeed, the whole of this scene was played with an nn- 
energetic tameuess, which went far to endanger this siDgularly 
fine drama ; and but for the momentary and intense expectation 
of the appearance of Mr. Snoxell, which riveted the innermost 
souls of tne audience, the piece would not have been allowed to 
proceed. No blame for this attaches to the highly- gifted author, 
for the scene abounds in passages of singular power and beauty : 
witness the marvellously fine exclamation, ' Heavens ! ' which 
is uttered by Martha Squigs, when, in the person of the accused 
poacher, she recognizes her lover. Jack Muzzle. This was given 
oy Miss Julia Wriggles in a suppressed tone ! ! Now, Martha 
Squigs is here represented as in a situation of awfully agonizing, 
yet self-sustained, terror and suspense ; and we have studied to 
little purpose the subtle and imperceptible (imperceptible to the 
vulgar apprehension, at least) workings of the under-current of 
the deep-seated springs of human passion, if this incomparable 
exclamation ought not to have been fulminated in a singularly 
wild and soul-piercing scream. We can imagine with what 
awfuUy-thrilling power, and volcanic electricity of effect, it 
would have been given by Mr. Snoxell. Aeain ; what is there in 
the whole range of dramatic poetrjr finer than the line spoken by 
Martha Squigs when her lover is liberated? especially that 
portion of it wEch we have printed in italics : — 

* 1 breathe again I Mj Muzzle is set free 1 ' 

But it was lost upon the actress, who seemed not to be aw&re of 
its excelling truth and' power, and was consequently overlooked 
by the audience. Why was not this, also, intrusted to Mr. 
Snoxell ? who, with that profound and artistical * * * * &c. &c. 
The fact is, that the part ought to have been allotted to Miss 
Laura Dobs, who (as we are informed), without much experience 
of the stage, is possessed (as we are informed) in an eminent 
degree of a deep and subtle feeling for the truth and beauty of 
things, and would therefore have exhibited the character in all its 
surpassing loveliness and excelling grace." 
Now, here again the " Dictator" has mis-stated, or (to be 
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polite) mis-conceived, a fact. My notes say : Nor did Miss Jalia 
Wriggle's ' Oh ! Heavens ! * pass uncomplimented. But, for 
anything like general and vehement applause, that young lady 
msqr be said to have drawn first blood, on giving the words, 
' My Muzzle is set free ! ' " — and, so on, till they record the 
fact, that she was honoured with ttoice three rounds of applause ! 
Here, certainly, is a disagreement between us, which, I suppose, 
can be accounted for only by " piercing into the under-current of 
the deep and subtle nature of things." I almost wish my friend 
Hobbleaay would drop in to enlighten me. 

The "Dictator" proceeds. — ^Sut, as this exquisite pudding 
(not meaning, however, to speak irreverently of such an authority, 
but being merely led away by an enticing metaphor) is too large 
to be carried off entire, I shall content myself with picking out 
a few of its plums.* 

" Grumps (Mr. Snoxell) rushes on. We need hardly say that 
the appearance of this singularly great and surpassingly endowed 
actor was the signal for the most deafening ourst of applause 
ever, perhaps, heard .within the walls of a theatre. When this 
tribute to his excelling genius and inexhaustible variety of power 
had subsided into calmness and repose, Mr. Snoxell proceeded. 

* Apropos of plums. Some years ago, a oerfcain person, A. (if you 
please), a small hanger-on upon the then government, and who waslook- 
mg out, as a reward for his services (whatever they may have been), for 
the first place which should become vacant, met an acquaintance, B. ; 
and between them the following conversation occurred : — 

A. So, at length there is a place about to become vacant ; ami, as 
Gtovemment owes me a good turn, I shaU apply for it. Giflford, as I 
know, is too ill to continue the editorship of the ' Quarterly.' 

B. Well ; and what then. 

A, I shall apply for it. It is in the gift of Government, isn't it ? 

B. The ' Quarterly * is considered to be one of the organs of Govern- 
ment ; but I am not aware that Government has anything to do with 
the appointment of its editor, or that the editorship is considered in 
the Ught of a place. Besides, if it were, you can't write. 

^. No ; but I understand that Gifford scarcely ever writes an article 
now ; so that I am as fit for the place as anybody else. 

B. It may be true that he now seldom writes an article, but he puts 
in a great many plums. 

A. Puts in plums I What do you mean by putting in plums ? 

B, Whjr he looks over an article, and puts in a good thing — ^a strong, 
telling pomt, here and there ; which points, indeed, sometimes give its 
chief value to a paper. That is what they call putting in plums. 

A. Oh ! — ^well ! — If that be what you mean by putting in plums, and 
they should expect me to put in plums, I must look out for some other 
place. 
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Still maintainmghis attitude, whicb. was ontoi Baphaeleiqtte^ and 
most imaginatiye grace and beauty; a masterly embleimiiig of 
tbe most appalling dignity with the most intense and highly- 
finished simplicity and delicacy — wq say that, still maintaining 
this attitude (upon which the delighted eye might for ages have 
gloated with ineffable admiration, and evermore returned to it 
with unsated and inappreciable pleasure), he exclaims, on behold- 
ing Squigs in custody, 'My friend!' This unrivalled and sin- 
gularly fine exclamation Mr. Snoxell uttered with a rare com- 
bination of intellectual subtlety, of truth and force, of masterly 
insight into the oooBplicated workings of the soul, of deep and 
solemn sensibilitv, of excelling purity and grace ; and in a tone 
of pathos singularly touching, naught with deeply-felt throes of 
heart, and carried with infinite and unapproachable skill, through 
the endless varieties of aU the moods and forms of impulse and 

n'on. Nor was he less successful in his delivery of the highly 
atic exclamation which immediately follows — ' My Squigs !' 
And it was in his mode of varying this from the other that the 
unapproachable genius of this trulj great artist manifested itself 
— at least, to the mind of a critic who pierces with a fine and 
subtle apprehension into those hidden recesses of thought and 
feeling which are closed against vulvar intrusion. For, whereas 
he gave the first, 'Mj friend!* with an antique severity and 
grandeur, though exquisitely softened into grace and beauty ; he 
spoke this, *My Squigs !* with a Doric ana home-breathing ten- 
derness and purity, and with ravishing simplicity, familiarity, and 
nature, though nobly elevated by a mighty and self-sustaining 
dignity. But if anything could exceed these, it was the manner 
in which this mighty artist uttered the next exclamation — 'In 
chains ! ' Here, with excelling and surpassing skill, * * * * 
and concludes this marvellously fine speech in a wild, volcanic 
burst, with — 

** * Tell me wherefore-^why my Squigs is here ? ' 

To attempt any description of the singular power and effeet 
with which he cave the word 'Why,* would be * * * * and, 
indeed, intelli^ole only to those Mndred spirits of fine and 
subtle * * » ». Growler (Mr. Waddle) now comes forward 
and declares^ 

** * I'm altogether of my friend's opinion. 
As this is the only speech Mr. Waddle is charged with in the 
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first act, we are astonished it was not giren to Mr. Snoxell. We 
can imagine that in the hands of that consummate artist * * * * 
infinite and unapproachable skill, surpassing excellence, exceUing 
beauty, mastery, and mighty achievement * * * *. As it was, 
this singularly fine line was entirely overlooked by the au- 
dience." 

Again must I bring this super-exquisite critic to the/f«/. 
My notes say of this very line — " This is all Mr. Waddle has to 
say or do in the present act; but this he did in a way to extort 

applause even from the Snoxellites *' This, no (foubt, is an 

oversight on the part of Mr. Fiat. I am ooming presently to 
Mr. Rummins's paper, and I trust that there I sh^ find justice 
done not only to Mr. Waddle, but to all parties. 

" * * * * and the young lovers, Squigi (Mr. E. Strut), and 
Lavinia Grumps (Miss Warble), meet. We must extract the 
opening of this exquisite scene, for its rare and surpassing purity 
and beauty:— 

' Squigs. — Lavinia, how d'ye do ? 
Lavinia. — Why, pretty well. 

Sqtiip. — Tm very glad to hear it. How's your aunt ? 
Lavinia, — She's but so-so ; she's got a little oold, 

And means to-night to take some water-grueL' 

Now, the Doric and antique simpKcity of this may be of a deli- 
cacy too fine and subtle for the apprehension of any but a mind 
deeply imbued with a probing appreciation of the gentlest and 
truest harmonies of nature. Por boldness and breadth of con> 
ception, softened and subdued by excelling grace and loveliness 
of expression, mingled with a feeling of home-delight and inno- 
cence, this surely is a passage of surpassing fascination; and we 
have read ' Enfield's Speaker' with but little advantage to our> 
selves, if we may not assert that this nobly-simple piece of poetry 
is unequalled. We know of nothing, even in Jubb, superior to 
it; nay, we doubt whether Mr. D6wlas himself has ever pro- 
duced anything of more excelling grace and tenderness." 



" This scene (the scene between Grumps and Martha Squlgs 
— ^I quote my own notes), this scene was well, but not finely 
acted. Snoxell seemed to be reserving himself for some great 
effort," &c. The "Dictator," on the contrary, says — 

" This scene was acted bv Mr. Snoxell with masterly and 
singular power and effect. The subtle and evanescent beautses 
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of tiie poetry which Mr. Dowlas has here put into the month of 
Grmmps were shadowed and tinted by the actor with consum- 
mate art and skill. His delivery of these exquisite lines, 

" ' So like the eagle soaring to the skies, 
Again I come to press my ardent suit,' 

was the most gorgeous example of declamation we ever remember 
to have witnessed; and the word ' soaring/ in particular, was 
acoom|)anied with an action of inconceivable sublimity. And, 
again, in giving the lines, 

'Reject me !— I've a wife, thou say'st.-'That's true. 



Whilst Mrs. Grumi 
What's right is rig] 



kps shall live thou canst not have me ; 
:ht — {atidey-BO she shall he disposed of,' 



he presented a fearful specimen of the awfal and truly tragic 
strn^le of the great moral principle with the native and over* 
bearing impulses of the heart, which formed a picture of terrible 
grandeur and beauty. Had Miss Laura Dobs been intrusted 
with the part of Martha, this scene might have been one of per- 
fect and unexampled effect; even as it was, such was the tran- 
scendent ability, excelling skill, and surpassing power displa;^ed 
by Mr. Snoxell, that the audience was moved as by the ruslung 
gI a mighty tempest. 

"*•*** which brings us to the last scene of this singularly 
fine drama— the 'fatal cow-house.' This scene is one of unex- 
ampled power and beauty ; and Mr. Snoxell's acting in it was a 
fine illustration of the deep and penetratine spirit, the profound 
and quiet research, the intellectual gran£ur, with which he 
embodies the subtler and less obvious beauties of his author. 
There is always, indeed, in this gentleman's acting an under- 
current of purpose almost too fine and evanescent for the 
understanding of any but a critic of acute and philosophic sensi- 
bility. It was for this reason (as we are informed), that that 
gorgeous burst of poetry commencing, ' Rumble, thou hurrica- 
nous wind,' was intrusted to his delivery instead of Mr. 
Waddle's. Certainly Mr. Waddle could have done nothing; with 
it; and the interruption occasioned by that gentleman's friends, 
when Mr. Snoxell began to speak it, was resented by the audience 
in a manner which singularly and abundantly ]jroved that they 
were satisfied with the (£anee.* *** Crumps is slain, the cow- 
house ia fired by a thunderoolt, the ghost of the murdered Mrs. 
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Grumps appears^andthe curtain falls upon the solemn 9xAMiekael* 
^ngelesque gloom of this awful and terrible catastrophe. Both 
author and actor achieved a great and gorgeous triumph, and we 
are happy to record their surpassing and excelling success. A 
broad and obvious moral, at which tyrants and oppressors must 
quail, reigns throughout this singularly fine production, which is 
destined to maintain a lasting and enduring immortality. At 
the conclusion of the play, Mr. Snoxell was loudly called for, and 
on his appearance, a triumphal wreath was thrown to him. Mias 
Julia Wriggles, however, who had followed him, appropriated it 
to herself." 

!N either does this statement of the affair of the wreath, nor 
any portion of that which follows, exactly coincide with my notes; 
but a little inaccuracy concerning facts, may be pardoned for so 
much fine, profound, and acute criticism. The rest of the per- 
formances are shortly noticed by the "Dictator : — " 

"Miss Julia Wriggles's broad-sword hornpipe was a miserable 
affair. Entrusted to Miss Laura Dobs it might have been an 
exhibition of singular and surpassing excellence. ' All round my 
Hat* was drag^d through by the inimitable powers of that 
surpassing comedian, Mr. Tippleton. The infinite humour and 
excelling richness of that singularly fine and racy actor certainly 
saved this trashy affair, which is said to be the production 
of Mr. R— nun— ns. Editor of the 'Little Pedlington W— kly 
Obs — ^rv — r.' We do not choose to name the author more 
particularly. This was followed bv an admirable piece,, attributed 
(as we are informed), to Mr. Dowlas, and called * Who are youF* 
The audience expressed some slight disapprobation at the 
singular inefficiency of Mr. Grigs, and the surpassing unfitness of 
Miss Jalia Wriggles for her part ; but the rich and deeply- 
discriminative actmg of Mr. Tippleton, and the infinite wit and 
fine under-current of humour of the piece itself, prevaQed. * Wio 
are you ? ' cannot fail to become an enduring favourite. The 
piece opens with a choras, in which the fine and organ-like 
contralto voice of Miss Laura Dobs, was heard with ravishing 
effect. Why is not this voung lady placed in a situation of more 
eminent and perceptible prominence? Something or other 
written expressly for Miss Jalia Wriggles, concluded the enter- 
tainments ; but as we did not think it worth while to stay to see 
it, we must take it for granted no one else did.'' 

Bravo ! Mr. Fiat of the « Dictator ! " 

Now for the statements and opimons of the *' Littlb Psd- 
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LiNGTON Obsebvee." The motto to tjiia paper (horn Jabb) 

is: — 

" An parties to please, and all difference to smother. 
What in one line we state we retract in another." 

THE THEATRE. 

'' Last night, our theatre was opened for the season. In this, 
we think, Mr. Stmt, the manager, was wron^. In our opinion 
it would have been more to his advantage had he delayed the 
opening till to-morrow evening ; and yet, as the extent of his 
season is limited, it would have been injudicious in him to throw 
away the advantage of two nights' performances ; though, were 
he playing on them to bad houses, as it is possible he might, it 
would be of no advantage to him, as in that case he would be a 
loser by so doing. However, upon the whole, perhaps it is better 
as it is. 

"The house was not by any means as full as it might have been 
expected, considering this was the opening night ; though that is 
not to be wondered at, considering that Signer Rnmbello del 
Squeaki (who is once more in oar town) displayed his extraor- 
dinary feat of performing on the drum and the Pandean pipes, 
both at the same time, at Yawkins's skittle-ground, in the 
morning. This was hardly fair towards the manager, as those 
who attended the morning performance would not be much 
inclined to go to a second entertainment in the evening ; though 
it would not have been just towards the Signor had he been 
prevented the employment of his talents when and where he 
pleased. The interests of the theatre ought, however, to be 
protected ; though there is no reason why any man ought not to 
be allowed to do the best he can for himself. Yet Strut is an 
enterprising man, and deserves support ; and it is clear that if 
18«. M. (the sum stated to have been taken at the door of the 
skittle-grOund) had been paid at the theatre, his loss upon the 
night's performance would have been by so much less than we 
fear it is. Upon this ground, therefore, we are right in our ' 
opinion. If, notwithstanding, he should wind up this season at 
a profit, he will have nothing to complain of, though we know 
he lost ninety pounds upon the last ; but if, on the contrary, he 
should be a loser, by the present, of another ninety, it will bring 
his loss upon the two seasons up to the enormous sum of one 
hundred and eighty pounds. In this case, of course, he would 
relinquish the management. But, if the nightly receipts should 
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exceed the nightlj expenditure by two pounds, this, upon an 
average of fifty nights, would leave him a considerable gainer, 
and there would oe no necessity for his taking such a step. 
Indeed, having netted a hundred pounds, he would not be 
justified in relinquishing the management ; though it would 
hardly be fair to compel him to retain it if he could get any one 
to take it off his hands. 

"The house has not undergone any alteration, nor has it^ 
indeed, even been fresh ^ntea. This we think an injudicious 
economy. However, as it is only two years since it was built, it 
did not, perhaps, require it ; in which case, the manager would 
have been highly blamable for laying out any money upon it. 
We cannot speak in too high terms of the new drop-scene, which 
represents our Crescent, guarded by two grenadiers. But why 
did not Smearwell give us a view of our new pump instead ? 
Daubson might still have introduced his grenadiers. However, 
they are both clever men, and know what they are about ; and if, 
as we have heard, their reason for not doing so was, that the 
subject of the former drop-scene was the new pump, they have 
perhaps chosen for the best. They might, however, have given, 
the pump in a different point of view ; so that we are rignt in 
the main. 

" We stated in our last that the march in 'Blue Beard ' would 
be played as the overture. We find, however, that we ought 
to have said the march in the ' Battle of Prague ; ' but as they 
both are marches, we were not altogether wrong. Indeed, we 
do not know but that the march in * Blue Beard ' would have 
been better aftpr all, so that we were right upon the whole ; not 
but that the audience seemed very well satisfied with the former, 
though it is by no means certain they would not have preferred 
the latter. The orchestra performed the march in a manner 
that left nothing to be desired ; not but that we think it was 
played at least twice too fast for a slow march ; though if, as it 
IS said, this was necessary in consequence of the late hour at 
which it was expected the performances would terminate, and 
which rendered it expedient to save as much time as possible, 
we think Wagglebow did what was proper; though perhaps, 
upon the whole, he was hardly justified in yielding to such a 
consideration. 

" Miss Jidia Wriggles, a young lady who made her first ap- 
pearance on any stage, now came forward to speak an Occasional 
Address. Of the Address, which is the avowed production of 
Miss Cripps, we cannot speak in any terms of praise. Indeed, 
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bnt for the excellent maimer in wliich the fair debutante delivered. 
it, it would not have been listened to. Why was not Miss Jane 
Scrabbs applied to to famish one? Perhaps she was^ and 
declined to enter into the competition. Indeea, considering her 
great popularity, and the imposing attitude she has assumed in 
consequence of the sensation produced in Little Pedlington by 
her ing^enious riddle which appeared in our last (the answer to 
which is, ajish), she ought not to have been expected to compete. 
The task ought at once to have been intrusted to her hands. 
The audience testified their approbation of the fair speaker by 
unanimously presenting her with a wreath, whilst their gantry 
induced them to forbear hissing the words of the fair wnter." 

This differs widely from the statement of the "Dictator," and, 
I must acknowledge, from my own notes also. These say, that 
"the Address and Miss Julia Wriggles were yehemently ap- 
plauded." Concerning the audience unanimously presenting her 
with a wreath, the wreath was (according to Hobbleday) 
apparently thrown to her from the manager's box. But these 
are trifles. If there were ever to be a perfect agreement, 
even upon points like these, the world would be too insipid to 
live in. 

"We stated in our last that the theatre would certainly open 
with Mr. Dowlas's popular melodrame of 'Swing ; or, the 
Anenging Rick-burner^ and we still have reason to believe that 
such was originally Mr. Strut's intention. Why did he not abide 
by it P We do not think the alteration a judicious one ; though, 
from Strut's experience in these matters, we have no doubt be 
has good reasons for it. Probably, he thought the * Hatchet of 
Horror ' would be more attractive ; if so, ne was right to, give 
that the preference, though the attendance last night did not 
bear him out in that opinion. However, as the theatre did, in 
fact, open with a piece of Mr. Dowlas's, as we said it would 
(the only difference being, that instead of ' Swing,' it was the 
'Hatchet of Honror'), we were right in the main. 

"The play-bills say that the piece is entirely new; but as it 
has been a stock-piece at the Fudgeborough theatre for the last 
three years, this assertion is incorrect, and we wonder that a man 
like Strut should lend himself to such an imposition upon the 
public. It is very disreputable ; not but that Strut himself may 
have been imposed upon, though we have no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Dowlas would be a party to such a proceeding. If, 
however, the words are intended to mean merely that the piece 
is entirely new to a Little Pedlington audience^ our worthy 
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manager is perfectly justified in using them : not bat that tliej 
are in some degree calcnlated to mislead the pubKc, and therefore 
not to be defended on any gronnds. We are sorry that we 
cannot speak favourably of the piece as a whole, although it con- 
tains passages, and even entire scenes of great merit ; and, indeed^ 
taken altogether, it^s perhaps equal to anything Dowka has pro- 
duced. Nevertheless, we think it much inferior to ' Bellingham the 
Bold,' and not at aJl to be compared with ' Swing.' It was, 
however, well received, and is likely to become a favourite. It 
has, besides, the ^eat merit of inculcatmg fine principles and 
excellent morals, m doing which no man is more successful than 
Dowlas. Still, Dowlas is mainly indebted to the actors for his 
success in this instance; for, but for the peat exertionsi of 
Waddle in Growler, and Miss Julia Wriggles m Martha Squigs, 
we doubt whether the piece would have gone through. Mrs. 
Biggleswade, too, made the most of a very indifferent part; 
though, upon the whole, we do not recollect to have seen this 
lady to less advantage. But why was Grumps given to Snoxell? 
He is too short and too stout for such a character ; whereas, 
Mr. Waddle (although he also is short and stout) is in every 
respect fitted for it. In the first act Mr. Waddle has but one 
line to say :— 

*"Tm altogether of my friend's opinion.* 

and his manner of saying it (though we are of opinion he will 
see the propriety of giving it differently in future) produced an 
electric effect. This, and Miss Julia Wriggles's 

'"I breathe again— my Muzsle is set free ! '^ 

were, upon the whole, the gems of the evening. Yei; after all, 
little praise is due to the performers ; for these lines are so 
telling in themselves, that any one of common ability might 
have spoken them with almost equal effect. 

"But the great struggle for superiority between the rival 
tragedians, M^r. Waddle and Snoxell, was in the quarrel scene, 
in the second act beginning with 

" ' No more, my Growler ! never be it said,' &c. ; 

and, in our opinion, Mr. Waddle proved himself altogether the 
victor ; not but that Snoxell played tolerably well. The audience, 
however, were of our opinion, for at the conclusion of each of 
bis speeches, Mr. Waddle was honoured with deafening apolause.'' 
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[|This acconnt does not qnite a^ee witli my veracions and 
impartial notes^ and diners aUogether from that of the 
"Dictator."] "But why was not the scene opened by Mr. 
Waddle instead of Snoxell ? Waddle coming in abruptly with 

* Don't talk to me of vultures — stuff and nonsense — ' 

would have produced greater effect ; though, on the other hand, 
the allusion to vultures might not have been generally under- 
stood; and yet, as it would still have been implied, we are 
perfectly justified in our opinion. We hai^e heard it rumoured, 
that the speech beginning 'Humble thou hurricanous wind ' was 
originally in the part of Growler (Mr. Waddle), and that Mr. 
Bnoxell insisted upon having it put into his." ["Heard it 
rumoured!" Innocent Mr. Rummins. It is not m the least 
likely that he received the information from Mi. Waddle him- 
self, though I saw those gentlemen come, arm in arm, into 
Yawkins's library this morning, and heard Mr. R. say that he 
was engaged to " dine with Waddle ! " " Heard it rumoured ! "] 
" For our own part we do not credit the report, for certainly 
Waddle is not the man to be treated in such a way ; nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of our information, for 
the instant Snoxell attempted to speak the speech, he was 
interrupted by a universal shout of disapprobation ; whilst Mr. 
Waddle, who presently afterwards appeared, was received with 
deafening applause. Mr. Snoxell stammered a few words in 
explanation, which we could not distinctly hear; and Mr. 
Waddle having addressed the audience in a manly and elegant 
speech (a correct report of which we hope to be enabled to lay 
before our readers in our next), the performance was allowed to 
proceed." [Again a slight difference between us.] " We trust, 
nowever, that at the next performance the speech will be 
restored to the part of Growler. Indeed, as an act of justice, it 
ought to be. And why not, at the same time, give Mr, Waddle 
the line from the character of Muzzle — 

' Jack Muzzle, though a poacher— is a man ! ' 

Eor although it was not badly delivered by Stride, still it would 
produce a greater effect in the hands of such a man as Waddle; 
and although it may be impossible to make the transposition, 
nevertheless our opinion is correct in the main. * ♦ * ♦ ♦ And 
thus the piece concludes. 

"The chief fault of the 'Hatchet of Horror* is its extreme 
length. It must be compressed into one act, or at least con- 
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siderably curtailed, particularly in the part of Grumps (Snoxell) ; 
though, upon the whole, we do not see where a line could be 
advantageously omitted. Why did not Dowlas (and no man 
understands these things better) introduce a comic character fpr 
Gigs ? By so doing he might have made three acts instead of 
two, which is always better when it can be done ; though, in the 
present instance, we think, nevertheless, that two acts are 
quite sufficient. Dowlas's great merit is, that his pieces are 
always original. We are uncertain, however, whether or not 
there be a French piece called, 'Za Hache d*Horreur ; ou, la 
Laitiere Massacree.' If there be, it is not improbable that he has 
translated a part, if not indeed the whole or it. At the conclu- 
sion df the roelodhima. Waddle and Miss Julia Wriggles were 
loudly and deservedly called for. A wreath was thrown to the 
fair debutante, which Snoxell f who, we believe, was also called for) 
was about to appropriate to nimself ; but the audience apprising 
him of his misted, he was obliged to relinquish it to its nghtfiu 
owner. ' 

" Miss Julia Wrigries's broad-sword hornpipe was succeeded 
by a new burletta, caSed * All Round my Hat ! ' Circumstances 
prevent our saying more of it than that the audience con- 
descended to receive it with unequivocal approbation, though the 
author, whoever he may he, is much indebted for its success to 
the performers, although Tippleton make but little of his part, 
which would have produced roars of laughter had it been acted 
by Gigs. The piece is not a translation of the French vaude- 
ville, called ' Tout autour de mon Chapeau,* as it has been falsely 
asserted in a certain upstart newspaper. 

" We must not omit to mention a son^ by Miaa Warble. She 
is a charming singer, though her voice is not pleasant, and she 
has neither taste nor execution. But why does she pronounce 
sky and fly, skoi and floi, when it is the practice of the best 
singers to pronounce them skee-i Sindflee-if 

"A miserable thing called ' Who are TouF* was deservedly 
sent to the tomb of all the Capulets, though Gigs and Miss 
Julia Wriffgles did all in their power to save it. Tippleton, of 
course, did his best — ^such as it is — but all to no purpose. We 
have been doomed to listen to much trash upon vanous occasions, 
but * ♦ ♦ * The author is Mr. F—t, Ed-t-r of a thing called the 
• D-ct-t-r.' A Miss Laura Dobs was thrust into the affair, who 
annoyed us with her sharp, shrill, croaking voice. Strut is a sensible 
man, and is wrong to have permitted this, though he may have his 
motives for it, in which case we must allow he is in the right. The 
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evenmg^s performances coDcludedwith ^ She ^uaja* be an Actress,* 
in which Miss Jalia Wriggles performed eight characters ! This 
was a great task for a young ladjr on the night of her first appear- 
ance on any stage; but if, as it is said, she has been playing with 
Scrubs at ]E'udgeborough, for the last three jears, the effort is 
not very extraordinary. Notwithstanding this, it is a very ex- 
traordinary effort under any circumstances ; so that we are right 
in our opinion after all. Though the performances were not 
over till nearly eleven o'clock, not a soul quitted the theatre 
till their termination. The manager ought to drop his curtain 
at twenty- five minutes past ten, or half-past, at the latest. This 
he must do, thoug^h that would hardly he fair towards those who 
oome in at half-price ; and as he could but seldom possibly bring 
his performances within that time, we think he would not be 
justified in making the experiment.'' 

A few extracts from another corner of the paper : and then to 
peep at the play-bill. 

THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

" We stated, in our last, that Bellowmore had entered into an 
engagement with Strut for three years, at a weekly salary of two 
pounds five and sixpence (higher terms than had ever been paid 
Defore), with a benefit, upon which he was to be secured ten 
pounds, and permission to go and play at Fuc^eborough the 
first and third Thursdays in every month. Upon inquiring, how- 
ever, we find this statement was not exactly correct ; indeed, we 
doubted it at the time. According to !Bellowmore's letter to 
Mr. Strut, which we have just seen, it was for a twelve nights' 
engagement he applied (not three years), at eight-tenths of the 
clear receipts nightly (not a weekly salary of 2L 5«. 6fl?.), and a free 
benefit (not a sum of ten pounds secured) ; and that no stipula- 
tion at all was proposed about plaving occasionally at Fudge- 
borougb. In fact, he has mt entered into an engagement, which, 
we think, is to be regretted ; though, with Waddle to lead the 
tragic business, supported by Snoxell, we are of opinion he 
would have been useless. Indeed, he did not, strictly speaking, 
even apply for an engagement. However, as it is certain he 
wrote to Strut concerning theatrical matters, we were right in 
the main." 

" To the Editor of the * Little Tedlington Observer.' 

" SiE, — ^In your last there appeared the following paragraph ; 
— *We understand tha*; the nightly expenses of the tneatre 
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amount to fifteen pounds, whilst the house will contain no more 
than nine pounds eighteen, at the utmost. This "will leave a 
nightly loss of five pounds two ! But if the house should not 
be crammed full (and it is not to be expected that it will), and 
the average receipts should be no more than ^ye pounds, the 
loss per night will amount to the enormous sum of ten pounds ! 
We suppose, therefore. Strut will close the theatre after a night 
or two, as he cannot fairly be expected to keep it open with ruin 
staring him in the face; though in so doing he will not be justified 
towards the parties concerned with him.' — ^Now, sir, the direct 
reverse of your statement is the fact (the nightly expenses being 
nine pounds eighteen, and the possible receipts fifteen pounds) ; 
and the paragraph being calculated to do the manager consider- 
able injury;, I am desired by him to request that you will give it 
a full and immediate contradiction. 

*' I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"Thomae Dumps, Treasurer, 
"T.R.L.P. 

"Monday morning" 

" We willingly ^ve insertion to the above, which the worthy 
writer is perfectly justified in demanding, although we think his 
complaint somewhat captious ; as, even admitting that we were 
in error, we have merely put the cart before the horse. Jccord- 
ing to his own showing, we have stated the sums correcth ; and if, 
as we said, the receipts should never exceed five pouncfa (and we 
do not see how it can be expected that they should), the loss, 
even then, will be four pounds eighteen nightly ; and this, spread 
over a season of one hundred nights, would amount to nearly five 
hundred pounds; though, were Strut to curtail his season to fifty 
nights, the loss would be but half that sum; yet, on the other 
hand, were he to play the whole year round (which, fortunately 
for him, he is not allowed to do), the loss wouM be about treble; 
and no man could pay his way under such adverse circumstances. 
As we should be sorry that any statement made by us should go 
to injure the credit of our worthy manager, we have given this 
explanation; though, as our calculations cannot be disputed, they 
prove that we were right in the main." 



" Sia,— You say in your last, ' We are sorry to hear that 
Mrs, Croaks, the once eminent vocalist, has irrecoverably lost 
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her voice, owing to a slip in stepping out of the Poppleton 
coach/ It is true, sir, as now I did slip in stepping out of the 
coach ; but as my voice an't by no manner of means injured by 
it, what you say will ruin me in my profession if you don't con- 
tiradict it, being in treaty with several managers for an engage- 
ment. 

" And am, sir, yours truly, 

" Juliana Croaxs." 

'' We insert the above, though, as the fair writer admits that 
she did slip in stepping out of the coach, which we take to be the 
main point, we were not jJtogether wrpng. We should be glad 
to hear that Strut has engaged her, and, indeed, this he ought to 
do. She is, or rather was, a woman of extraordinary talent, and 
ought to^be before the public : but, as her voice cannot be as 
good as it formerly was, she ought to be moderate in her demands. 
No doubt she will be ; though we have reason to believe she re- 
quires the same salary she had nine years ago. This, of course, 
the manager will not accede to ; for with Miss Warble in his 
company, who has youth and beauty in her favour, we do not see 
that Mrs. Croaks can be of much, if of any, use to him.'' 



These extracts will sufficiently show the tact and propriety 
with which the edifcor of this paper has selected his motto. 
Well informed upon all points which he discusses, learned, pro- 
foond, argumentative, convincing, with truth may he say — 

"What in one line we state we retract in the other." 

And, 88 Mr. Dangle says, in the '* Critic," ** The interpreter is 
the hardest to be understood of the two," so may it be said of 
Mr. Rummins's explanations, and corrections of mistakes and 
mis-statements, that they invariably make the matter worse than 
it would have been without them, thus fulfilling, with admirable 
ingenuity, the intention expressed in the first line of the 
quotation : — 

** All parties to please, and all difference to smother." 



I turn to the play- bill, for the mere purpose of learning what 
e to be the performances this evening. Play-bills being intended 
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as simple advertisements, it is not to be expected that tbcir in- 
diters should take upon themselves the office ot critics or reviewers. 
If, therefore, at any time, those good-natured and impartial per- 
sons should choose to encumber themselves with that additional 
task, we ought to be the more obliged to them. But, alas ! this 
worldly world is every day becoming more worldly, so it were 
vain to look to them for any such disinterested sacrifice of time 
and trouble. 

The body of this day's play -bill is precisely the same as that of 
yesterday. Every piece performed last ni^ht is to be repeated 
this evening — even " Who are You ?" which, acoordii^ to the 
evidence of my ears and eyes, was "unequivocally damned," 
or (in the more elegant language adopted by Mr. Kummins) " sent 
to the tomb of all the Capulets." This is odd, and only to be 
accounted for on the supposition that the management intends to 
request for it another and a more indulgent hearing. 

The headinff of the bill is different — ^it is expressed in terms 
few and simple, yet (as Mr. Tiat might say) of excellent foroe^ 
and mighty, yet subtle comprehensiveness :— 

T7NFBE0EDENTED COMBINED JUNGTIOK OF UNITED 
ATTRACTION ! 

SEE THE HATCHET OF HORROR! 

:MISS JULIA WRIGGLES EVERY NIGHT I 

GREATEST AND MOST UNHKARD-OF SUCCESS EVER KNOWN !* 

But the most important additions are made to what (I believe) 
Is technically called the underlining. Besides the information, 
that "On this occasion Ma. ^^o:lell will perform;^' *' On this 
occasion Miss Julia Wbiggles icill per^orm,'^ ^c. ^c, which, 
as it has been stated in not more than a dozen other parts of the 
bill,, it is indispensably necessary to repeat, we are told :— 

%* " The Hatchet op HoaaoB," the finest and most affect- 
ing melodrame ever produced, having been received with the 

* I was informed, in the course of the morning, that seven lines 
more, of a similar character, had been sent to the printers ; but that, 
owing to the untoward circumstance of a great quantity of large 
letters being in use for the advertisements of Gloss's Patent Self-reno- 
vating Blacking, and Dr. Drench's Patent Pro-anti-omni-preventi- 
curative Pills, the Theatre Royal, Little Pedlington, could not be 
accommodated with them to a further extent. Tms is, indeed, a pity. 
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most enthusiastic anfl tremendotis bursts of applause, by the 
most crowded and suffocating overflow ever collected within the 
walls of this theatre, and unanimously declared, by the most 
fashionable and judicious audience ever collected within any 
theatre, to be the most heart-rending and splendid spectacle ever 
produced on the stage of any theatre tDhatever, it will be per- 
formed every evening till further notice. 

%* Miss Julia Wbiggles, having last night, on the occasion 
of her first appearance on any stage, been received with more 
enthusiastic and tremendous applause than ever before shook the 
walls of any theatre to their very foundation, and having been 
acknowledged by the most competent judges to be the most 
perfect ana paramount actress that ever appeared on the British 
stage, Mr. Strut, regardless of expense, is nappy to say, that he 
has thought it his duty to the inhabitants of Little Pedlmgton, to 
prevail upon that versatile and incomparable artiste to consent to 
enter into an engagement with him, at an enormous salary, /or 
the tohole of the present season. 

%* " All Round my Hat" having been received with still 
more enthusiastic, &c. 

*^l^* The fashionable interlude, called "Who ab;e You ?" was 
received throughout with the most tremendous aj)plause, and 
accom{)anied aU through, from beginning to end, with the most 
unceasing laughter ever heard within the walls of a theatre, and 
was given out, at its conclusion, for performance every evening 
till further notice, with the most enthusiastic cheering, and with- 
out one single dissentient voice (! ! !). 

%* If possible, still more tremendous applause having accom- 

Sanied the performance of " She shall be an Actress," and 
liss Julia Wriggles having been received with, if possible, still 
more, &c. &c. 

*^^* In order to accommodate the hundreds who could not 
obtain admission last night at the doors, this evening the win- 
dows also will be thrown open. 

*^* To-morrow, being the anniversary of the death of the late 
eminent antiquary, Simcox Rummins, Esq., F.S.A., this theatre 
will, by an order received through the parish beadle, be closed ; 
and as, on this solemn occasion, there can be no performance, a 
variety of most laughable entertainments will be given, as will be 
expressed in the bills of the day." 
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Herein do I find rouch to astonish me ; but this condndiog 
paragraph is utterly perplexing ! Had there, indeed, been two 
theatres in the town, separated from each other by only a street's 
width, I could have understood why, out of respect to this, or 
any " solemn occasion," the performances should be prohibited 
at one, yet permitted at the other ; because it is manifest that 
what would be outrageously offensive if done on the north side 
of a puddle, is, nevertheless, perfectly harmless on the south. 

But here, where there is only ^Would my friend Hobbleday 

were here to explain it to me ! But, for the present at leasts I 
must, as Grumps expresses it, " in tenfold ignorance abide." 



CHAPTERXV. 

YAWKINS'S SPLENDID ANNUAL. 

The annual race — Unfair oompctitioa — Advantages of the mook- 
mystdtj system — Ladies publicly proclaimed as beautieB : Hobble- 
day's mstidioas objection to the custom — ^Pastry-cook's estimate of 
the value of Annuals — ^Their beneficial effects upon literature and 
art — Opinions of Daubson and Hobbleday favourable to them — 
Choice specimens of the "Double-distilled Moonbeam." 

Went to Tawkins's, the eminent publisher and circnlating- 
library-keeper, to purchase some pens and paper, tooth-brushes, 
and shaving-soap. Mr. Yawkins having attended to two cns- 
tomerSi who had precedence of me (serving one with a pot of 
pomatum, and the other with a volume of the latest new fashion, 
able novel, entitled, "Percy de Fitz-Belcourville; or, Cham- 
pagne and Pine-apples ''), he obligingly supplied my wants. 

*' Happy to say we shall be out to-morrow, sir," said Yawkins, 
whilst occupied in making up my purchases into a neat little 
packet. 
" Out ? Out of what ? Paper, or tooth-brushes, or** 

" Beg pardon, sir," said the great bibliopole, interrupting me ; 
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"you misnnclerstand me; not outo^ but out udtA. To-morrow 
we shall be out with our splendid Annual for the next year." 

" You are early in the neld, then," said I, " considering that 
we are now only in tbe middle of July." 

"Earl J, sir!" exclaimed Yawkins. "Lord bless you! the 
hook is mtended for a Christmas present, or new-year*s gift, for 
the year to come. Early! no, no, sir: we are not positively 
late, and that is the best we can say of it. Flatter myself, how- 
ever, I have given those scoundrels the go-by this time." 

" What scoundrels ?" inquired I ; " and what is the go-by ?" 

*' Why, sir, the year before last, I announced that my Annual 
for Christmas would be published in November. What does that 
villain Snargate do, but publish his in October ! In conse- 
quence of that, last year 1 was preparing to publish in Septem- 
ber, when that rascal, Sniggerstone, gave his trumpery would-be 
thing to the world in August. The vagabonds ! However, I 
am beforehand with them this time ; though" (added he, with a 
sigh) "it has put me to a world of extra trouble and expense 
to be so." 

*'But, if this race is to be continued, Mr. Yawkins, your 
rivals will, next year, publish their works in June, or May, or 
April ; and then, what will you do ?" 

"X>o,sir!" exclaimed Yawkins, looking absolutely ferocious, 
and striking the counter violently with his fist ; "1*11 out with 
my Annual twelve, nay, fifteen months before Christmas, but I'll 
distance all my rascally competitors — ^the vfllains ! Sir, it was I 
who first published a thing of the kind, a pretty little book, 
quite good enough for its purpose, with two engravings, price 
only three shillings. No sooner was it found to succeed, than 
Snargate, in the most dishonest way, got up one a little bigger, 
with three plates, price half-a-crown. Of course, I could not SSow 
such a proceeding to pass with impunity ; so, next year, I came 
out bigger still, with four plates, and reduced my price to two 
shillings. Well, sir; wasn't that a hint — I may say, a very 
broad hint — which any respectable publisher would have 
taken?" 

" A hint of what, Mr. Yawkins P " 

"Why, sir, that I was resolved to crush all competitors, and 
keep the field entirely to myself. But, no ; that scoundrel Snig- 
gerston, in the most dishonourable manner, in a manner the most 
atrocious and most iniquitous, comes out still bigger than me 
again, with sisc plates, and has the rascality to charge the public 
no more for his book than I for mine. Can you conceive any- 
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thing more infamous towards a brother publisher than this ? 
However, sir, I think I have settled the business this time. My 
new Annual, sir, will be the largest ever seen, with twelve plates, 
and price only eighteen pence. No, no : I am not the man to 
be put down. Fair competition I have no objection to ; but no 
one in Little Pedlington has a right to publish an Annual but 
me ; and should those scoundrels persist in so doing, I'll nun 
them, or perish in the attempt." 

As these last words were uttered in a tone of determination, 
and accompanied with a shakine of a clenched fist, the sincerity 
of Mr. Yawkins's intention could not be doubted. 

" You will not issue your work to the public till to-morrow,*' 
said I ; " but '* — (this I added with hesitation and considerable 
diffidence) — " but mi^ht 1 request *' 

" I understand," said Yawkins (putting his forefinger to his 
lips, and slowly bending and again raising his head), " I under- 
stand : an early copy. But mum's the word." 

Yawkins went to an inner room and instantly returned; tri- 
umphantly holding above his head a small volume (a duodecimo, 
I think it is called) bound in pea-green satin, and bedaubed oyer, 
or^ as it is usually expressed, ornamented, with gold. 

"What think you of this, sir?" exclaimed the publisher; at 
the same time turning the book about in various dbrections, so as 
to catch the light on every part of it. " There's a binding ! I 
think I shall astonish Little Pedlington this time. Everj person 
of any pretension to gentility, must buy it, for no drawing-room 
can be complete without it." 

" Nor any library, I should hope ?" said I inouiringly 

What would have been Yawkins's reply I Know not ; for it 
was prevented by a lady who came into the shop for a little bottle 
of lavender-water. Having served his customer, he returned to 
me, and resumed :— 

"The binding alone is worth the money, sir, to say nothing of 
twelve engravings, after pictures by all the first artists in the 
place — that is to say, Daubson ; ana all engraved by Scrape, the 
only man in the world fit to be named." 

"Yet, if I recollect rightly," said I, "you once told me that 
Mr. Scratch, who enp-aved for you the portrait of the illustrious 
Jubb, which embelhshes the Guide-book, was your finest en- 
graver." 

"Ay — true— yes — when /employed him he was; but it is all 
over with him : he can do nothing now fit to be looked at. He 
has taken to work for those fellows Sniggerston and Snargate, 
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ind may do very well for them j but rely upon it, sir, my man 
Scrape is the only one." 

"So much for the plates and the binding; but to whom 
ire you indebted for the literary portion of your work, Mr. 
rawkins?" 

" Sir, I am proud to say that I have enlisted under my banners 
ill the beauty and fashion of Little Pedlington." 

"And talent 8i\ao?'' 

" Eighteen-pence, if you please, sir," replied Yawkins, not 
jTading, but, as I suppose, misunderstanding roy question. " Shall 
[ haye the pleasure of sending the book, or will you take it with 
fou, sir ? " 

Anxious to regale myself with Yawkins's Splendid Annual, I 
ant the book into my pocket, and proceeded to the Vale of 
Health ; where, taking a seat on a bench beneath a spreading 
ilm, I read : — 

THE 
DOUBLE-DISTILLED MOONBEAM; 

OB, 

THE BOWER OE BEAUTY; 

OB, 

PEDLINGTONIA'S PRESENT. 

A SPLENDID ANNUAL FOB THE TEAS 183—. 

Embellished with twelve highly-finished Engravings, by RAPHAEL 

MoBQHEN SCBAPE, EsQ., after drawings made expressly 

for the work, by 

Michael Anoelo Datjbson, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of « Snooks ; or, The Child of Woe !" 



** A captivatinff title-page," thought I. The next leaf pre- 
sented me with the — 
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LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Lady Caroline Braymore ; Lady Teazle ; 
Lady Racket; Lady Duberly; 
The Hon. Miss Lucretia Mac-Tab; j 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Fitz-Balaam ; | 

The Right Hon. the Earl op Oqlebt ; | 

Sm Peter Teazle, Bart. ; Sir Benjamin Backbite, Babt. ; | 
Sir David Dunder, Bart. ; The Hon. Tom j 

Shuppleton, M.P. j Major Sturgeon 
(Author of " Peeps in the Peninsula ") ; | 

COBNEUTJS Cockletop, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
The Author of " Leaves of Loveliness ; " The Authoress of I 
"Beams of Beauty;" 

i 
A.B.C. ; D.E.F. ; G.H.L ; P.Q.R. ; S.T.V. ; 

and j 

The celebrated X.Y.Z. 

In addition to the contributions of the above distinguished writers, 
will be found those also of the Reverend J. J. (Jonathan Jubb, 
Author of "Pedlingtonia"); F. H. (Felix Hoppy, Esq., M.C, ' 
Author of the "Guide-Book"); 'Salwod,' (DoWLAS, Author of the' 
"Hatchet of Horror") ; &c. &c. &c. 



Next came the list of embellislunents :—* 

1. The Deluded One. 

2. The Deserted One. 

3. The Desolate One. 

4. The Destitute One. 

5. The Forlorn One. 

6. The Remembered One. 

7. The Forgotten One. 

8. The Lost One. 

9. The Found One. 

10. The Unseen One. 

11. The Unknown One. 

12. The Unoared-por One. 
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Thus far had I proceeded when I perceired Jack Hohhleday 
omiiig towards me. Unwilling to be interrupted, I pretended 
lot to have observed him^ and continued to read. In vain ! In 
ess that half a minute he was seated at m j side. !Recollecting 
Tawkins's "Mum's the word!" touching the early copy, and 
inding that I must of necessity undergo more or less of Hobble- 
lay, I hastily closed the book and thrust it into my pocket. My 
riend took off his hat, rubbed his steaming heaa with a blue 
otton handerchief, and thus began : — 

" How do, mv dear fellow ? Here's a day ! Broiling I They 
aU these the aog-days, and well they may ! Pool I was to go 
our TJ. N. S.— our Universal Knowledge Society — to look at 
lur thermometer: hadn't a notion how hot I was till then, 
leventy-five in the shade, as I hope to be saved ! Thermometer 
►retty invention, nevertheless. Don't you think so — eh ? " 

"very pretty indeed, sir." 

" But I m a&aid I interrupt you. If I do, say so. Sometimes 
t is a bore to be interrupted when one is reading, and one hates 
o be bored. Don't you — eh ? — I do." 

" Inveterately do I hate it, Mr. Hobbleday ; but what is a 
aan to do when a dense, unfeeling, and unmerciful bore has re- 
olved to ^apple him tooth and nail ? " said I ; these words being 
ccorapanied oy an irrepressiblegroan. 

" What, indeed! " replied Hobbleday. " One can't say to 
lira, * You're a bore! ' for that would hardly be civil ; and a bore 
von't take a auiet hint, — so we have nothing for it but to 
;rumble inwardly and wish him we know where, eh ! my dear 
ellow? — ^Ahem! — ^lou appeared to be reading; — ^may I ask 
Fhat ? " 

" Nothing of any importance," repUed I. 

"Pooh, pooh! pea-green satin binding — oh, you cunning 
ogue! I saw — ^hawks — eagles — lynxes — ^not a bird amongst 
hem has got such an eye as little Jack Hobbleday, I flatter 
oyself. * Double-distilled Moonbeam,' eh? Now don't deny it 
-early copy — ^I know all about it, but never mind how I came 
know it. Early copy — ahem ! Jubb had one yesterday ; so 

ad Applegarth; so had Shrubsole; so had . I say: 

etween ourselves, your friend Yawkins is a little bit of a 
umbug, eh ?" ^ 

" I know nothing about that, sir; I have always found him 
ivil and attentive in his business, and that is sufficient for me. 
Jut, when you call him my friend—" 
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"Friend! pooh, pooh! when one says 'friend/ why oni 
means nothing more than— yes, to be sore, and you know it, ! 
know yon do. But he is an enterprising fellow — splendid bool 
—and all the world onght to bay it, or how is he to be remuni 
rated for his tremendous outlay P He's a liberal fellow, an 
onght to be encouraged — ^I tell you so— -^went to Yawkin^ 
yesterday, and told him so — my candid opinion — ahem ! — ^ina<j 
me a present of a superb copy — ^'tis here ! " Saying which, n^ 
Gompanion drew from his pocket the Splendid Annuu. 

iE^nding that I had no longer a secret to presenre, I coiifessQ 
that I also was the possessor of an eark copy : nor, indeed, w^ 
I now sorr^ for this meeting, since it aftordea me an opportnni^ 
of asking for information upon two or three points concemii^ 
which I required enlightenment. 

" Who is the editor of this work ? " inquired I. 

" Who ? " exclaimed Hobbleday, with astonishment ; ** wh] 
don't you see? The author of 'Snooks; or. The Child ( 
Woe,"^ 

" But as I know not who is the author of ' Snooks,' I am n 
wiser than I was before." 

Hobbleday drew my head down till my ear touched his lipi 
and then whispered, " Humphrey Grubs, Esquire." 

" Then why not at once say, edited by Humphrey Grub 
Esquire?" 

Hobbleday made no reply; but putting into ray hand tl 
last number of Rummins's " Weekly Observer," he pointed ( 
a paragraph which ran thus : — 

"It is reported in the highest and most influential circle 
that the author, or, more properly speaking, the authoress \ 
* Snooks * is Lady Caroline Braymore, daugnter of Lord Fiti 
Balaam, both of whom are now honouring our town with thel 
presence, for the benefit of drinking Drench and Drainum! 
newly-discovered mineral water. If so, and we have no doubt < 
the fact, Yawkins may consider himself fortunate in haviq 
secured her ladyship as editress of his beautiful ' Double-distilie 
Moonbeam.' In other circles, however, equally high and in£uei 
tial, it is thought that the writer of * Snooks ' is Lady Teazle 
with which opinion we entirely agree, although we do not in th 
least differ from those who attribute that work to Lady Racket 
or even the Honourable Miss Lucretia Mac-Tab. It maj 
indeed, have emanated from the pen of the elegant Lor 
Cgleby, and there is internal evidence in the book itself tha 
such is the case ; nevertheless, it is possible, after aU, that it j 
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the production of the Honourable Tom Shuffleton, assisted, 
probably, by that worthy and talented baronet. Sir Benjamin 
Backbite ; not that Mr. Shuffleton is incapable of writing such a 
work as ' Snooks ' without assistance, and, indeed, we are well 
assured he would not condescend to accept any. One thing is 
quite clear, and that is, that it must be the production of some 
person of high rank and fashion; yet, why may we not be 
indebted for it to some one of our own celebrated townsmen, 
or even townswomen — Jubb, or Hoppy, or Miss Cripps, for 
instance ? And this, we think, wiU most likely turn out to be 
the fact. At dl events, the public may place perfect reliance 
upon what we have here stated." 

** Now don't you see ?" said Hobbleday. 

" The paragraph to which you have directed my attention,'* 
replied I, "is as pellucid, and as much to the point, as any I 
ever read of Mr. Uummins's, but it does not serve to answer my 
question." 

"Pooh, pooh!" said Hobbleday, "I tell you it does, and 
you know it. Edited by the author of *]* Snooks ! ' Now, if 
Humphrey Grubs were announced as the editor of the ' Moon- 
beam,' why all thtf world would know that the 'Moonbeam ' was 
edited by Humphrey Grubs ; but as it is — Come, come, you 
cunning rogue ! " continued he, with a good-humoured chuctle, 
and favouring me with a poke in the ribs, which for a moment 
took away my breath, " you understand me well enough, though 
you won't own it. Mystery — doubts — conjectures : — 'tis all 
right and proper, I tell you, and you know it is." 

"Thanks to your explanation, I am perfectly satisfied of it. 
Now, pray tell me who is A.B.C. ; and who the celebrated 
X.Y.Z.?" 

Hobbleday stared at me for some time with a look of wonder- 
ment, and then said — 

"Come, now, come, you don't ask that question seriously; 
there is no secret about that. A.B.C. is the famous Miss 
Scrubbs, sub roses; and X.Y.Z. the renowned Miss Cripps, ditto. 
Why, that is as well known all over our town as that Jack 
Hobbleday is Jack Hobbleday ; and even they themselves have 
made no secret of it for months past." 

" Then where is the sense of affecting a mystery, when there 
is no longer any mystery at all ? So long, indeed, as they might 
have had motives pour garder Vanonyme, as the French express 

" I understand the expression, my dear fellow," said Hobble- 
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day ; " but I tell you those ladies gave up guarding their anony 
mouses long ago. 

" Then, to persist in their A.B.C.'s and X.Y.Z/s seems to be 
— ^I say it with great submission — a silly affectation, an ab- 
surd " 

" Don't, now, my dear fellow, don't say it at all," said Hobble- 
day, with a shake of the head, and in a tone of mingled kindness 
and admonition : " consider that you are but a visitor here ; and 
thoQsh, no doubt, you manage these matters differently in 
London, you shouldn't speak disparagingly of a practice which is 
thought to be pretty and interesting in such a place as Little 
Pedlmgton." 

I felt the justice ofthe rebuke, and was silent. 

" The ' Bower of Beauty ;' and they may well call it so ! ** 
exclaimed my friend, as he looked at the prints one after another. 
;*The 'Deluded One'— sweet! The 'Desolate One'— charm- 
ing ! The ' Uncared-for One ' — divine ! I have some respect 
for the fair sex, and I say, my dear fellow," — (this was illustrated 
by a nudge with the elbow)—" some affection, too : — have seen 
millions of beautiful women in my time ; yet must say I never 
saw a round dozen of such ' Ones ' as these." 

" The beau ideal," said I. 

" Pooh, pooh ! The belle ideal in this case : never saw any 
live women like them. Ah ! our Daubson is the man, rely upon 
it — beats Nature hollow. See ! fingers as long as other women's 
arms ; necks as long as other women's bodies ; eyes as big as 
other women's heads, with a double allowance of eyebrows and 
eyelashes; mouths like holes bored with a gimlet; hair be- 
devilled—dishevelled I should say; — and as for their waists, 
tapering down to a pin's point — ^hang me if they don't look as if 
the top part of their bodies were made to screw in and out of 
the bottom part ! Pretty ! — may venture to sav sweetly pretty ! " 

I asked Mr. Hobbledav (really not intenain^ the slightest 
offence) whether any of tne fair occupants of tne " Bower oT 
Beauty " were portraits. 

" Portraits ? Portraits ! " cried he, in a tone of astonishment 
and indignation: "do you mean to insult the ladies of our 
])lace ? " Then, after a pause, he added, in his usual mild and 
amiable manner. "Come, come, I know you didn't; confess you 
didn't." 

" I may fairly confess that," said I ; " for where is the offence 
in supposing a lady would allow her portrait to be engraved ? " 

" No harm in that," replied Hobbleday ; " that's a very dif- 
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ferent thing; but this book is called the 'Bower of Beauty;* 
all the women in it are set up as r«gular beauties, and " 

" Again let me ask, where is the narm of that ? " 

"Harm of it ? Pooh, pooh ! my dear fellow. If you had a 
handsome wife, or a beautiful sister, or a pretty daughter, how 
should you like to see her face stuck up in every shop window, 
to be stared at by every butcher's boy as a declared beauty ? 
And I tell you what : I should be astonished if any delicate- 
minded woman could allow herself to be so paraded." 

*' Mighty nice in Little Pedlington ! " thought I. 

"Charming binding, that we must say," said Hobbleday, 
looking with delight at the outside of his volume. " Pea-green 
satin — gilt edges— uncommon tasty! No wonder Yawkins has 
got such names to write in it." 

"We agree as to the binding and the embellishments," said I; 
and should the literary portion of the work answer to " 

Mrs. Shanks, the pastrycook and confectioner, passing just at 
this moment, Hobbledav beckoned her towards us. 

" Ha ! Mrs. Shanks, n6w do, Mrs. Shanks P See here ! Sweet 
pretty book, eh ? Suppose you intend to treat yourself with the 
new Annual this year, eh ?" 

*' Oh dear, no, sir," replied the lady; "I cannot afford to buy 
a book for the sake of the pictures ; and as for the littery part, 
that doesn't answer my purpose at all." 

" Literary you mean, my dear Mrs. Shanks," said Hobbleday. 

" How contradic/fo«* you are, Mr. Hobbleday," said Mrs. S. ; 
"I say littery part, and I appeal to that gentleman which of us 
is right." 

Not having yet read a line of the work, it was impossible for 
me to decide." 

" As it is, I have nearly half a hundred-weight of the littery 
part,** persisted Mrs. S., " of last year's annual's on hand ; but 
the paper is so smooth, and glossy, and crackly, it's of no use 
for making up parcels ; and as for putting it at the bottom of 
tarts, the nasty ink on it would pisen the people. Wish you 
very good morning, gentlemen." 

"Tarts!" exclaimed Hobbleday, as Mrs. Shanks withdrew; 
"parcels! pooh, pooh! foolish woman! doesn't know what she 
talks about. * Double-distilled Moonbeams,' and such things, 
very serviceable to the cause of wholesome literature ; arid as 
for the fine arts — but here comes Baubson ; hear what he'll say 
about that. Ha ! Dauby, my boy, glad to see you ! Got your 
'Beauties,' you see P" 

& 
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" Well," growled the testy Apelles of Pedlington, "and wliat 
do yoa think of them ? And you, mister ? Come, give us your 
candid opinions, bat mind you don't say anvthin^ impertinent." 

Hobbleday was rapturous and unqusdified in his praise. 

" Eight, quite right ! " said Daubson ; " there is not in all the 
place a better iuc^ of art than you. But come, if you hare 
any fault to fina, state it candidly." 

''Fault? pooh, pooh! what Oault? None in the world 
except " 

" Except ! " cried the painter ; " you are coming with your 
excepts, are you ? Well, what is it P" 

"Nothing, my dear fellow," replied Hobbleday; "but," 
added he, timidly, "this whole-length fignre of the 'Deluded 
One,' seated on a stile — ^hair dishevelled — milk-pail on one side-^ 
skimming-dish on t'other — cow in the distance " 

" Well, mister, and how else was I to make out the subject — 
the 'Deluded One ; or, The Deserted Dairy-maid ?' If you have 
nothing else to object to but that " 

" No, my dear Dauby, 'tisn't that : that is ingenious, fine, 
tremendously fine ; but, if she were to stand up, wouldn't she 
look rather tall?" 

Daubson snatched the book out of Hobbleday's hand, and 
thrust it into mine, saying, " Bather tall, indeed ! D — d fool ! 
What say you to it, mister ? Til answer for it, you know more 
about these matters than he does." 

Hobbleday was so far right in his criticism that, had the lady 
got upon her legs, she would have appeared to be, in proportion 
to the objects around her, about nine feet in height. I merely 
observed, however, that in making his dai^-maid somewhat 
taller than the coinmon run of women, Mr. Daubson had only 
availed himself of what is understood by the term "painter's 
license." 

" You are right, mister ; my object was to draw a fine woman, 
a maenificent creature. D — d fool, that Hobbledjy! Who 
woula buy my * Beauties,' I should like to know, if I were to 
cramp my genius by creeping and sneaking at the heels of 
Natur', and paint such women as one may see on any day of the 
week ? Where would be the genius of that, eh, mister ? D — d 
fool!" 

" In your opinion, Mr. Daubson," inquired I, "is the cause of 
high art likely to be promoted by publications of this kind ? " 

"High art be d— d ! " cried Daubson; "what is high art to 
me? My Grenadier in Yawkins's skittle-ground is high art but 
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the world will get no more grenadiers from me, d — ^n 'em* 
That took me two months to paint, and scarcely paid me for 
canvas and colonrs; whilst I can knock off a dozen 'Beauties* 
in a week, and get five shillings apiece for 'em. I have always 
said I should like to see your d-^ high art knocked o' the head ; 
and I'm delighted to say, onr 'Double-distilled Moonbeams' 
are doing it as fast as they can." 

"Do you hold it to be the same thing with respect to the 
art of engraving, sir ? " inquired I. 

" Why, to be sure, mister. There's Scrape, d — n him ! he 
won't undertake any great work so long as he can get these little 
things to niggle at, d — n him! But that's too bad, and he 
ought to be compelled to do it, before he touches anvthing else. 
How dare he neglect my great pictur' ? a work truly national, 
mister : our new ' Churchwardens and Overseers, presiding at a 
Select Vestry ' — eleven portraits in it, all black profiles. But 
there it is, and I can't get him to take it up, d — ^n him 1 " 

"But, my dear Dauby," said Hobbleday, "why blame Scrape, 
who is but following your example ? " 

"Hold your tongue, you d — a fool! " cried Daubson, "that's 
a different thing altogether. My great pictur' ought to be 
dissemmted to the world before all things. Then the public, 
d — n 'em ! they lay out all their print-money for these trumpery 
trifles, and neglect such important works as my * Select Vestry.' 
Instead of suoscribing three shillings at once for a thins like 
that, which, it would be creditable to possess, they dribble it 
away, a penny at a time, for these paltry affairs. I shouldn't 
care about it, if my pictur' were engraved. 'Live and let live,' 
say I ; but as long as this ra^e for the cheap and pretty lasts, 
you'll not see my great national work in the shop-wmdows. 
Nobody '11 engrave it, nobody 'U publish it, nobody '11 buy it, 
nobody '11 -I) — ^n high art ! d— n engravers ! d — ^n pub- 
lishers ! d — ^n the public ! d — n and so, good morning to 

you ! " And away strutted the illustrious Daubson. 

" I am glad," said I, " to have received the opinion of so 
eminent an artist as Mr. Daubson upon a point which I consider 
to be of some importance. With respect to what we were about 
to say concerning the effect of these publications upon litera- 
ture " 

" Must be beneficial," said Hobbleday. " Pretty books, pretty 
pictures, pretty outsides — all must be of a piece — whars the 
consetjuence ? Contributors, pretty women, pretty men — con- 
tributions, pretty verse, pretty prose — v\\ must be pretty, and all 
B 2 
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itill be pretty ; it stands to reason ; and remember, it is little 

Jack Hobbleday that tells you so. Pooh, pooh ! rely upon it." 

Hobbleday read aloud a portion of the table of contents : — 

" Selim, a Tale of Turkey, by Lady Teazle. 
Melissa, a Tale of Greece, by Lord Oqleby. 
Epanthe, a Tale of Greece, by Lady Duberly. 
OsMYN, a tale of Turkey, by The Hon. Miss Mac-TaB. 
The Bandit op Greece, by Sir David Dunder. 
The Brigand op Turkey, by Lady Caroline Braymobe. 
The Captive op Turkey, by Lord Fitz-Balaam. 
The Prisoner op Greece, by The Most Noble the Mar ** 

" Whv, Mr. Hobbleday," cried I, interrupting him, " thb is a 
strange bill of fare ! It is all Turkey and Greece ! " 

"Why, my dear fellow," replied he, "that's all the go in 
Little Pedlington just now. Pooh, pooh! I tell you it is. 
Could no more do without Turkey and Greece in a Christmas 
Annual, than without turkey and sausages at a Christmas 
dinner. It is all right: Greece and Turkey two interesting 
countries — one likes to get a good notion of their people, their 
characters, habits, manners, customs, and all that, don't you 
know ? — Can't go oneself — obliged to any one who will give us 
correct information about them. Then the style — sweet ! pretty ! 
poetical ? — Have a bit of Lord Ogleby's tale as a specimen ? " 

" If you will read a portion of it, I shall be thankful to you," 
redied I. 

Hobbleday cleared his voice and began : — 

*' 'It was one of those soft and balmy evenings at the end of 
June, so peculiar to the East, whose zephyrs brought upon their 
wings the commingled odours of the rose and jessamine, fanning 
the bosom with a refreshing coolness after the intense heat of 
the mid-day sun, so characteristic of that climate, rendered the 
more exquisite by the accompanying warblings of the songstress 
of night, whose notes are nowhere so melodious as in that 
country. Melissa sat at the window of her seraglio, silently 
gazing at the uprising queen of night, whose brightness in 
those regions is unparalleled ; her large blue eyes fixed upon the 
shining orb; her arched eyebrows, and long silken lashes, 
together with her fiowinff hair, which fell in profuse ringlets 
adown her swan-like neck, and half concealed her shoulders of 
more than alabaster whiteness, rivalling the glossy jet plumage 
of the raven. Her sylph-like form was slightly bent forward ; 
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her waist, taper as the gazelle's, encircled with an ataghan of 
costly price; whilst in her long and slender fingers she held 
the chioouque, whose notes no longer resounded to her gentle 
touch.'"— 

" Ha ! " said Hobbleday, " there's a picture of her exactly as 
she is described. CharmiDg! See ! 'Melissa, or the I'orgotten 
One ?' "—He continued— 

" * Her whole attitude was immersed in attention, which a 
sculptor might have studied, whilst the beating of her heart was 
audible in the stillness of the night, which in those territories is 
of peculiar silence. Presently the clock of the neighbouring 
muezzin struck ten. 

" * Yet he comes not ! ' exclaimed Melissa, starting from the 
silken kiosk on which she was seated, and ringing the bulbul 
for her faithful female capote. 

" ' In a moment the slave was in her presence. 

" 'Tambourgi,' said she, *fly to the jerreed where he dwells, 
and tell him this.' 

" ' Here she whispered something to the capote, who replied, 
'Lady of the Seraglio of Loneliness ! it shall be done. But, oh ! 
lady, some signal to soothe his lacerated heart.' 

" Tor a moment Melissa hesitated. A tear bedimmed the 
sapphire blueness of her eye, and fondly nestled in the silken 
lash' 

" ' Nestled in the silken lash ! ' Charming ! — sweet ! — ^pretty 
style, eh, my dear fellow?" said the enraptured Hobbleday. 
He proceeded— 

**•— silken lash. She gathered some flowers from the 
pots, which at once enlivened and adorned her minaret; 
and giving them to the capote, said in those tones of silvery 
sweetness so characteristic of the daughters of the East, * He 
will understand this token. Away ! ' 

" * It was midnight — ^yet Missolonghi came not. One — ^two ! 
yet was no footstep heard to send its wished-for echoes along 
the vaulted roof of the maiden's seraglio. Wearied with watching, 
she seized a lamp, with a heartrending sigh, which was lighted 
with a perfumed oil, whose odoriferous essence imparted a 
pleasing fragrance to the chamber, retired to her harem, and 
throwing herself upon a downy tophaike, dismissed her atten- 
dant houris for the night, whose assistance she declined^ but not 
to sleep.' ** 

"If the other chapters are equal to this first one," said 
Hobbleday, " 'Melissa* will be the sweetest thing I ever read. 
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But come, we'll have a specimen of the poetry; and then I 
most leave you, for I dine at two." He turned over a few- 
pages, and read — 

STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE DESOLATE ONE. 

BY THE HON. TOM SHUPFLETON, M.P. 

Most desolate, I love thee ! 

By tby eye of melting blue ; 
In life and death I'll prove mQ 

Faithful, kind, and true ! 

Most desolate, 1 love thee ! 

By the heart that now I give ; 
Oh ! let my fond prayers move thee. 

To bid me hope and live ! 

" What say you to that P " cried Hobbleday. " Hang me if 
that poetry isn t almost equal to our Jubb's ! " 

"I think," said I, " I have met with verses very like those in 
some one of our London Annuals." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! don't tell me : you'll meet with no such poetry- 
out of Little Pedlington. Editor man of exquisite taste— profound 
judgment ! Now what say you to the effect of these things 
upon wholesome literature — hi^h art ? I tell you what, my 
dear fellow : if the 'Double-distilled Moonbeam' should contain 
many more ' gems ' like those I have read to you (and I'll answer 
for it it does), it will be the very best Annual that ever was 
published." 

" Upon that point, sir," said I, " I am entirely of your opinion." 
And hereupon we shook hands and parted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A Bust Week — Dinner-hunting : a delicate attention — Private views 
— Cockney propensity to toum, vindicated : its gratifying results — 
Threatened dispersion of the Rumminsian Museum^^hoice cellar of 
wine, d la Fudgefield — Conduct of the rulers of Little Pedlington 
censured — Extraordinary ''salutations in the Market-place" — ''A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind " — Difficulties of admission 
into learned societies — Great copyright-meeting. 

The first person I meet on quitting my hotel is, as usual, my 
unavoidable friend, Hobbleday. Jack seems to possess the 

Sower of ubiquity; for in all places, upon all occasions, there is 
ttle Jack Hoobleday. 

"Here still, eh P" cried Jack; "glad of it, knew you would. 
Once in a place like Little Pedlington, no easy matter to get 
away from it, eh?" Dreadful excitement, though; always 
something goin^ on." 

" What is gomg on now, Mr. Hobbleday ? " inquired I. ' 

''What! oceans of things; no end to them. Such a season 
as the present I have not known for years — ages — centuries! 
Three tea-parties last week I — at them all — ^never once in bed 
much before eleven — ^wasn't, as I hope to be saved. Two more 
this week, besides a rubber at threepenny lon^s to-night at 
Snargate, the builder's." 

"And my landlord, Scorewell," said I, "tells me there is 
to be a grand dinner-party at Mr. Yawkins, the banker's, on 
Saturday." 

" No ! " exclaimed Hobbledav, with a look of astonishment. 
" How very odd ! As Scorewell told you so, no doubt it is true; 
but it is strange, very strange, that I should have heard nothing 
of it. He sddom forgets me. I have not called at his house 

for this week past, to be sure; but, notwithstanding You 

.know a little of Yawkins— wish you knew more — ^you ought-r-an 
excellent man — ^most hospitable creature — ^not a more hospitable 
creature in all Little Pedlington — now, that I tell you — and a 
very old and dear friend of mine. Grand dinner-party ! By the 
by, I just now met Miss Tidmarsh, who told me that yesterday 
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Yawkins had Popsy, his favourite Erench jjoodle, clipped. Not 
prudent — coldish, rawish day, and the dog is a delicate little dog* 
— now, I tell you I know it is, I'll just call and ask Yawkins 
how the poor little thing bears itP He likes such little 
attentions — he appreciates them — now I know he does. Walk 
towards Market Square— III be with you again in five minutes." 

Away skipped Hobbleday ; and in little more than the time 
specified, he, with a face radiant with joy, returned to me. 

"You'll be deh'ghted to know that poor Popsy is quite well — 
hasn't suffered in the least. I gave it a few sugar-pJums which. 
I happened to have in my pocket, and the poor tning seemed 
quite to enjoy them — quite. Kind-hearted creature is Yawkins! 
Jelt my attention — really felt it. By the by, we have a grand 
dinner-party at his house on Saturday." (A pause.') — "Ahem! 
— ^I don't know how many we shall be — sure to oe pleasant, 
though — Yawkins's the best dinner-parties in all the place." 

Mem, For the future to carry about with me a supply of sugar- 
plums, and look out for sick poodles. 

"Dreadful excitement!" resumed Hobbleday. "Had no 
notion of what a place ours is, eh ? — ^know you hadn't. Glad 
to get quietly settled down in London again P — ^know you will 1 
But, I say, my dear fellow, how is it ym were not at the private 
view yesterday P" 

" Private view ! Of what ? " 

"Kangaroo — I had a ticket. To-morrow, private view of 
Daubson's great picture of SnoxeU and Waddle, as Grumps and 
Growler, in the 'Hatchet of Horror' — ^Ihave a ticket. Next 
day, private view of the Rumminsian Museum, at Eudgefield's 
Auction-Rooms — I have a ticket. Day after that, Priday, grand 
sight ! — total eclipse of the sun : — always something going on in 
Little Pedlington." 

"You, of course, Mr. Hobbleday, have a ticket for the pri- 
vate view of that too, on the day before ?" 

"No, you rogue; but if anybody had, I flatter myself it 
would be little Jack Hobbleday. But, I say, are you likely to 
have an eclipse soon in your place ?" 

"How! Why— on Friday, to be sure," replied I, with a 
laugh. 

"Friday 1 Pooh ! pooh ! Eclipse in two places on the same 
day ! nonsense, I tell you." 

"But what about the kangaroo ?" said I. 
. "Is it possible you did not hear of it? The town talk! 
Chickney, the poulterer, who has naturally been appointed keeper 
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of our Zoological Gardens, and honorary secretary, has presented 
us with a stuffed kangaroo. Yesterday there was a private view 

of it. Interesting sight ! Subdued, quiet interest, though 

not of an ewciting interest like the monkeys on the ladies' days, 
Sundays, you Imow. Interesting creature, though. Paper 
pasted on it — * Fisitors are reqestednot to touch J Very foolish— 
gave great offence. How can one tell what kangaroos are made 
of if one isn't allowed to touch ? Besides, I*m a friend of the 
people — ^public property — ^people have a right to touch ; and the 
moment Chickney's back was turned people did touch. And 
what harm did they do ? Nothing but a little bit of its tail, one 
fore-paw, and two claws of the other, broken off. Chickney 
angry — ^very foolish to be angry — told him so. Easy to glue the 
pieces on again— if ever he should get them back. If not, what 
then? What is that in comparison with the rights of the 
people? I don't know how the case may be with you Londoners, 
but this I can tell you, my dear fellow, no free-bom Pedling- 
tonian will relinquish his right at an exhibition of touching 
whatever he can lay his hands upon.*' 

As I thought the tone in which Mr. Hobbleday uttered this 
last remark was intended to convey an offensive doubt of the 
patriotism of my dear fellow-Londoners, I replied to him some- 
what sharply : — 

'* Mr. Hobbleday, allow me to tell you, sir, that the London 
public are as well acquainted with their rights, and as jealous of 
them as the Little redlingtonians, sir, of^theirs. And, sir," — 
(I was vexed, and could not help /Sfr-ing him a little,) — " and, 
sir, if in a picture-gallery one entertains a doubt as to whether 
the varnish on a picture be dry, he will satisfy his very laudable 
curiosity by rubbmg his hand over it ; if as to what it may be 
painted on, he will poke at it with his finger ; and to point out 
its beauties, he, like a free-bom Londoner, will use the end of 
his stick or his umbrella. In a museum, sir, doubting as to 
whether a statue be of marble, or stone, or plaster, he will exer- 
cise his right of twitching it by a finger, or any part most easily 
fractured, in order to inform himself; and in all places, sir, he 
will scribble or chip his name (and for the information of pos- 
terity, the date of nis visit too) upon the most prominent object 
within his reach, no matter how much it may be disfigured by his 
handiwork ; always taking care, sir, to assert these nis unques- 
tionable rights when the persons who might perhaps oppose 
them — ^those instruments of tyranny and oppression, the keepers 
or guardians— are absent. And, sir, '^ 
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" My dear fellow," said Hobbleday, who no doubt perceived 
tbat I was warming into anger; " my dear fellow, if I nave said 
anything to offend you, I beg your pardon — thousands — millions, 
I tell you. I meant no offence : on the contrary, I am satisfied 
that your worthy Cockneys deserve every tittle of the praise you 
have bestowed upon them." 

And (conscientiously thinking), with some slight allowances, so 
they do. But as Rome, we are told, was not built in a day, so 
ought it not be made a subject of complaint against the " worthy 
Cockneys" that everything that is destructible, and within their 
reach, in the public places to which they are admitted, is not yet 
destroyed. In Westminster Abbey, for instance, much still 
remains to be done ; though, considering that that edifice has 
never yet been thrown apenfrratis, at all nours of the day, to all 
sorts of people, it is astonishm^, as well as satisfactory, to reflect 
on the prodigious quantitv of noses, toes, fingers, and other 
equally vulnerable parts, which have been knocked off from the 
numerous monuments, even under the present restricted system 
of admission. Some portions of the wort, however, are complete, 
or nearly so. Of the delicate inlaid brass-work, which formerly 
80 profusely ornamented many of the tombs (that of Edward the 
Confessor, for example), some, though not much, still remains to be 
scooped out ; but once let the Abbey be thrown open gratis, and, 
with common industry, the whole of the work in that department 
might be finished in a month. The antique coronation chairs, 
however, are actually completed; and so entirely are they 
carved over with names, dates, and initial letters— ornaments at 
once interesting and appropriate — ^that' there hardly is room 
on any part of them to cut a dot to an t. Some persons have 
suggested, that in the event of free and unlimited admission to 
this and to edifices of a like kind, being granted, an additional 
number of keepers or guardians should be emi)loyed. To this 
there could be no objectien; for the number of visitors of all ages, 
and classes, and descriptions, would be immense ; and as it would 
be impossible for the functionaries to be present in all parta of a 
vast building at the same time, they would but little, if at all, 
impede the progress of the works to be carried on by the " worthy 
Cockneys." 

But, to return to our conversation. 

"Mr. Hobbleday," said I, "I hope I am not to understand, 
from what you said touching the Rumminsian Museum, that that 
interesting collection of antiquities and other curiosities is 
'doming to the hammer ? " 
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Hobbleday moumfally shook his head, and, with a long-drawn 
sigh, repliecC " Disgrace to our town — goes to my very heart to 
say it— Dnt so it is. Took the immortal antiquary a whole life to 
collect, and on I'ridav next it is to be sold by Mr. Fudgefield — 
dispersed all over England — ^Europe — ^the world — and the dis- 
grace of Little Pedlington sealed to all eternity at twelve for one 
precisely." 

" But whose is the fault ? " inquired I. 

*' The authorities — ^the men, my dear feUow, who have got the 
management of our town-business into their hands. Might have 

Surchased the whole collection, from the handle of the old pump, 
own to the stuffed parrot, for thirty pounds. Worth double the 
money ; treble ; to Little Pedlington invaluable. But economy 
is the order of the day. — ^Ahem ! — Shrubsole, the coal-merchant, 
a creature of their own — ^vote him thirty pounds to go and dig 
for coals in the chalky part of the Vale of Health, where they 
might have known there was no chance of finding them. Digs a 
large hole— no coals — hole a nuisance — vote thirty pounds more 
to Applegarth (another creature of their own) to go and fill it up 
again — ^yet can't spend thirty pounds for an object truly Pedling- 
tonian." 

*'How different was it in London," said I; "when the 

Lawrence-Collection of drawings was *' 

Hobbleday interrupted me : — 

"Economy — ahem! — Ousted the former men for jobbing, as 
they called it — that is to say, for allowing the town- crier a plain 
cocked-hat once in three years, and turned off the town-crier for 
wearing it — called it waste of public money. On the motion of 
Teltby, the hatter (one of themselves), vote the present town- 
crier (because he, too, is a creature of their own) a new three- 
cornered hat, bound with gold lace too, once a twelvemonth — 
saj the government of Little Pedlington can't be carried on 
without it. Wouldn't care if they were consistent, but they 
arn't I tell you. Old apple-women— no principle — ^blowTiot and 
cold. Parish beadle a case in point.* Old beadle dies — elect a 
new one. On such occasions, custom in Little Pedlington, time 
immemorial, to new-lacquer the nob of his staff. Economy again 
— won't have it done — call it antiquated prejudice— see no 
reason even for the beadle having a nob to ms staff at all — ^teU 
us beadle may be quite as good a beadle without it. Now all 

* By an odd coincidence, this conversation occurred about the time 
(June, 1888), when a certain august cei'emony was in preparation in 
London al&o. 
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this jnay be true — or it mayn't— but that isn't the question. 
Dignity of the parish beadle of such a place as Little Pedlington 
must be maintained for the sake of the dignity of the place itself. 
But shall little Jack Hobbleday let you into the secret in two 
words ? "—[Here he drew me down till my ear nearly touched 
his lips, and in a mysterious whisper, he added] — "One thing 
leads to another, my dear fellow — pooh, pooh ! I tell you it does. 
They begin by saying there is no need for new-lacquering the nob 
of the staff— next, they say there is no reason why there should 
be any nob to the staff at all. Now, if our new parish beadle 
doesn't look sharp after his own rights and dignity, these men 
will soon get the staff out of his hands altogether, and then 
persuade us we have no need for a parish beadle at all'* 

As I take but little interest in parish matters, I interrupted 
Mr. Hobbleday by saying — 

" But concemmg the Museum, where is your public spirit, 
sir ? Why not call a meeting of the inhabitants, for the purpose 
of securing to your town a collection which is, as you say, so 
truly Pedlmgtonian ? " 

"Meeting! My dear fellow, three weeks ago — largest 
meeting within the memory of man — ^Yawkins's skittle-ground — 
my friend Yawkins, the banker (with whom I dine next Saturday), 
in the chair. Some of the finest speeches ever made-— proposed 
that a subscription should be opened for the purpose of secaring 
to our town the Rumminsian Museum — motion carried crim. con. 
— and Yawkins, with his u^ual liberality, volunteered to receive 
subscriptions. You don't think we are asleep, my dear fellow — 
I know you don't — can't ! " 

" And what was the result ? '* 

"As I teU you — everybody voted in favour of the sub- 
scription — unanimous — enthusiastic, — but — ahem ! — nobody 
subscribed." 

After a moment's pause, Hobbleday resumed :— 

" Ever see a sale oy auction P Pretty sight. Must stay and 
see the Museum sold — must, I tell you — ou^ht — memorable 
day for Little Pedlington. Pudgefield sells — elegant creature 
— full of humour — on such an occasion you'll see him in all his 
glory. Choice cellar of wines, too ! " 

" Whose is it ? " inquired I. 

" Whose ? Read ! " replied Hobbleday, directing my attention 
to a posting-bill, which, after announcing the sale of the Museum, 
proceeded to state that— » 
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'* Also will be sold, without reserve, 

HIS SMALL BUT VERT SELECT CELLAR OP 

SUPERIOR CURIOUS CHOICE OLD WINES OP THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY ; 

Including Port ninety years in hottle, Sherry, fine East 

India Madeira, Moselle, Claret, Burgundy, 

HsjftMiTAOE, Champagne, Hock imported 

DIRECT FROM THE CELLARS OF 

PRINCE METTERNICH; 
And A FEW Bottles only op very curious Chatscau- 

MaROAUX, PRESENTED TO THE LATE LEARNED 

Antiquary, as a testimony of 
respect, by 

MONSIEUR CHATEAU-MARGAUX HIMSELF ! ! I 

" I was not awiire that the ' late learned antiquary* possessed 
so fine a cellar of wines," said I. 

" Not a drop, my dear fellow," said Hobbleday. " Rummins's 
favourite wine — ^ahem ! — especiallv when he had company to dine 
with him — ^was Cape' sherry ; and that he used to send for by a 
bottle or two at a time, as he might happen to want it, to Score- 
well's. But what has that to do with this ? " 

" What ! " exclaimed I, with natural astonishment. " Here is 
a collection of wines broadly stated to have been the property of 
the late illustrious Simcox Rummins, P.S.A. — ^imported from the 
cellars of Prince Mettemich — ^presented by Monsieur Chateau- 
Margaux himself — (I wonder we have not the Marquis of Moselle 
and the Bishop of Burgundy into the bargain)— yet you, who 
happen to know, tell me that not one drop of it " 

" And I say again," said Hobbleday, " that not one drop 
of that wine was ever in Rummins's cellar. Pooh, pooh I my 
dear fellow ; there isn't even a cellar to the house — never was. 
Kept his coals in a shed in the back-yard, and I happen to 
know. But what of that ? as I said before ; isn't it the custom 
in London?" 

" Really, Mr. Hobbleday, I don't know what opinion you may 
entertain of us Londoners — at least, of some of our auctioneers, 
—but this I will venture to assert—" 
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"Now don't be angry," said Hobbleday, soothingly; " foolisli 
to be angry. It is the custom here, at any rate— Pudgefield's 
at least ; and if he were to put up for sale an old woman's cast- 
off warcbrobe, her select cellar of choice old wines would be sure 
to follow. — ^Ahem ! — And it is natural it should be so-— quite 
natural, and you know it is." 

Perceiying that I was unwilling, or unable to confess to any 
knowledge on the subject, he continued : — 

" I tefl you, you do know. ^ Why now, you rogue," (and these 
words were accompanied with a knowing wiiu: and a good- 
humoured chackle), " you know it is natural ; 9br Dregs, the 
wine-merchant, married Fudgefield's sister, — ^Isay — ^look ! — ^why, 
now, I declare there goes Bregs's wine-caravan, full of hampers, 
down to Eudgefield's auction-room! What can it be going 
therefor?" 

This conversation having occupied a good quarter of an hour, 
it is not to be wondered at that, walking all the while, we had 
twice made the tour of the town. We now found ourselves 
again in Market Square, on the identical spot where we had first 
met. Hobbledav made a dead stop. ^ 

"I say, my dear fellow," cried he; "see— here comes Snar- 
gate (one of our library-keepers) from North Street ; and here 
comes Sniggerston ^another of our libraiy-keepers) from South 
Street. They are aeadly enemies— ^om I might also say — each 
would cut the other's throat if he dared — ^hate one another like 
two tragedians — haven't spoken to each other for months — ^never 
can again, after the atrocious things they have said of one another 
— brogue ! scoundrel ! villain ! — have heard 'em say so hundreds 
of times — ^thousands — must remain enemies to all etemitjr — 
longer, I tell you. Now, observe ! — mark the scowl with which 
they'll pass each other." 

They met, and 1 

"My dearest friend," said Snargate to Sniggerston^ "I was 
on my way to call upon you." 

" My worthy friend," said Sniggerston to Snargate, " I was 
on my way to save you that trouble." 

They shook hands with cordiality amounting almost to affec- 
tion ; and, withdrawing to a short distance from us, fell instantly 
into earnest and, apparently, friendly conversation. Hobbleday 
looked first at me, then at them, then again at me, and so on 
alternately twenty times. At length, having recovered the com- 
man^ of his tongue, — 

" Odd ! " exclaimed be; " strange !— lingular !— extraordinary ! 
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'^^most extraordinary ! I'm struck all of a heap ! What can it 
meanP — ^Why, it was but yesterday I heard Snargate say of 

Sniggerston, that of all the scoundrels ^but here comes law- 

kins — hates them both, more bitterly, if possible, than they hate 
each other. He'll be thunder-struck at seeing this. Must know 
what it is about. Til ask Yawkins— dare say he knows." 

He approached Yawkins, who, just nodding to him, passed on 
and joined the other two ! Great was the shaking of nands and 
the familiar slapping of backs. Hobbleday's astonishment now 
amounted almost to oonsternation. He stood for two or three 
minutes silently watching the group, during which brief period a 
good-humoured, altercation seemed to be going on amongst them. 
At length it was apparent that Yawkins Twho is anauestionably 
the leading man in his way in Little Pedlington) had prevailed; 
and we heard him say— 

" Now, my dear fellows, you must not talk to me of goinf^ to 
Scorewell's : I won't listen to such a thing. I shall have a piece 
of beef ready at half-past two — ^'tis nearly that now — so I insist 
upon your taking a friendly bit of dinner and a cosey glass of 
grog at my house. Come along, my darling boys : we can talk 
over the matter more conveniently there; and my little woman will 
be quite delighted to see you. Come, Sniggy, my dear fellow; 
come Snargy." 

Arm in arm away they went, and the next minute we saw 
them enter Yawkins's shop, 

" I'm all amazement— fl// amazement, I tell you," said Hob- 
bleday. " Talk over the matter more conveniently there ! It 
must DC something of tantamount importance — tantamount ^ rely 
upon it. — ^That Yawkins is a good creature — excellent creature ; 
and Snargate is an excellent creature ; ay, and Sniggerston is an 
excellent creature too— in his way. You don't know Mrs, Yaw- 
kins ? Charming woman. Has never been quite the thing since 
her last confinement. I'll call and just say * how d'ye do P'— 
Well, good-bye ! Shall see you in the Crescent this evening, of 
course — promenade, you know — ^man with the drum and the 
pandean pipes plays from seven till eight — all the world will 
naturally be there. Au reservoir.'' 

Set off for a walk to the Vale of Health; took a turn or two. 
Oppressively warm. Returned " to town," as the Pedlingtonians 
properly express it, the distance being nearly the third of a 
quarter of a mile. Paid a visit to Mrs. Shanks, the confectioner. 
"Thy face is valanced since I saw thee last," thought I. 
Growing older, she "naturally" dresses younger. White muslin 
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frock a la demoiselle; more red-paper roses in lier flaxen wig 
than formerly ; and, having abandoned the use of nasty red and 
white paint — face nicely enamelled. Professes to have taken 
" a senous turn" — an excuse for never venturing a hearty laugh. 
Tuesday not being the day for ices, I asked for a glass of 
lemonade. Predestination versus Free Will. Tried with all my 
might not to make wry faces : predestined that I should — at 
least I could not help it. Fear this was not unobserved by 
Mrs. Shanks. 

" I hope you admire mV lemonade, sir,'* said she, smiling as 
much as she dared with due regard to the safety of her com- 
plexion. 

" Beyond expression, madam," replied I, as soon as I could 
unscrew my mouth for the purpose. 

"There is a confectioner in our town," continued she, "who 
makes his of tartaric acid — rank poison ! but I am proud to say, 
sir, that I make mf/ lemonade entirely of cream of tartar, and 
the very best that can be bought for money," 

March of intellect ! Mrs. Shanks's confectioner's shop was 
formerly called — and stupidly enough — a confectioner's shop. 
It is now converted into the " Temple of Isis," and her window 
is appropriately decorated with a view of the ruins of the 
Coliseum. Need it be added, that for the suggestion of the 
latter she stands indebted to the late illustrious Rummins, F.S.A. 
The idea of the temple mat/ be originally Pedlingtonian ; but I 
recollect it being remarked, as a happy coincidence, that, so near 
to the Egyptian Hall (in Piccadilly; should stand Mrs. Grange's 
Temple of Ices. 

I had the pleasure of again seeing my friend Hobbleday mndi 
sooner than he had led me to expect. Met him as I quitted the 
"Temple." 

"Been looking for you all over town," cried he: **mnrder*s 
out." 

"I thought you would have taken dinner with your friend 
Yawkins," said I. 

"Pressing invitation — would hardly let me off— knew they had 
private matters to talk about — ^naturally declined. Excellent 
creature, as I said just now — very best creature in all the world, 
—but — ^not half so good a creature as his cousin the banker. 
Banker worth twenty of him — ^fifty, I tell you — ^banker a hos- 
pitable creature. But the murder's out Was sure there was 
something in the wind when I saw those three publishers so 
lovinglv united. But that is natural you know— now I tell you, 
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you know it is, for the matter in question is something that pro- 
mises to be for the benefit of authors." 

"And in what manner is that object to be effected?" in- 
quired I. 

" Can't exactly say — shall know all about it by and by. Great 
meeting on the subject this evening. Was to have been held in 
the room of our Universal Knowledge Society, up one pair of 
stairs. No. 18, South Street. Not large enough — could squeeze 
flve-and-twenty into it though, that I can tell you. However, it 
will take place in the Grand Assembly Ex)om at the Green 
Dragon. That will accommodate sixty with ease — ^you may stare 
—but it will, as I hope to be saved. But here— here is a paper 
about it, which I got from our Hoppy. 

Saying this, Hobbleday put into my hand a paper, from which 
the following is an extract :— 

COPYRIGHT. 

GRAND ASSEMBLY . ROOM, GREEN DRAGON, 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 

^is evening a meeting will be held in the room above to take into 
consideration^ at six o'clock preciBely, whether when an avihor lias 
wrote a hook IT 8HA.LL be his own property or anybody's else's ; 
anct, altOf how this most desirable object is to he carried into effed. 

"There!" cried Hobbleday, interrupting me — "there! that 
is drawn up by onr Hoppy himself — will swear to it — know his 
style — ^infernal evidence as it is called. I tell you what, my dear 
fellow ; people may say what they will to deprecate his abilities, 
but there is but one Hoppy in the world after all." 

I proceeded— 

The following distinguished personages have signified their kind 
and obliging intention to honour the meeting with their presence, 
viz. : — 

Bdwaed Yawkins, Esq., Banker, P.U.K.S. ; P.Z. ; and A.L.S.P.O., 

who will condescendingly take the chair. 
The Riv. Jonathan Jubb, M.U.K.S. j and Z. 
Pkiix Hoppy, Esq., M.C, ; M.U.K.S. ; and Z. 
Michael Anoelo Daubson, Esq., Portrait Painter and Profilist, 

M.U.K.S. ; and Z. 
Raphael Mobqhen Scrape^ Esq., Engraver^ M.U.X.S. ; and Z. 
s 
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Ephraih Snarqate, Esq., Arohiteot, M.U.K.S. ; and Z. 

Luke Snargate, Esq., Builder, M.U.K.S. ; and Z. 

Thomas Chickney, Esq., Poulterer, M.U.K.S. ; and Keeper and 

Hon. Sec. Z. 
Sabqbaye Diqoes, Esq., Upholsterer and Undertaker, M.U.K.S. ; 

andZ. 
John Hobdledat, Esq., M.U.K.S. ; and Z. 

" That's your humble," said Hobbleday, arrangiDg his cravat^ 
and drawing himself up to his full height. 

"But, Mr. Hobbleday,*' said I; "here follow many more 
names, and every one of them, without an exception, has the ad- 
dition of M.U.K.S. ; and Z. Pray oblige me by explaining this 
circumstance." 

"Explain ! Plain as a pike-stafP: M.U.K.S. stands for Mem- 
ber of the Universal Knowledge Society, and Z. for 5i00— 
Member of the Zoo, also." 

"But Mr. Yawkins, the banker," continued I, inquiringly: 
" he writes P. and A.L.S.P.O. in addition P " 

"0,"said Hobbleday, "great man! He is P — ^President of 
both societies, and Agent to the London Salamander Tire Ofice 
into the bargain." 

" President of both societies ! Why, then, Mr. Hobbleday, I 
take it for granted he is a man of profound leacniugj of vast 
scientific knowledge." 

"Learning ! knowledge ! not a bit, my dear fellow. Besides, 
what has that to do with it ? Kind soul — ^hospitable creature-— 
gives capital dinners ; but, between ourselves, dull dog — ^stupid 
A(M«(?— ignorant as a horse." 

"You amaze me!" exclaimed L "Then what are hia pre- 
tensions to " 

" Pretensions P Banker, to be sure — ^head of the firm of 
Yawkins, Snar^ate, and Co. — great capitalists : — Wouldn't say 
anything offensive — don't know what the case may be in London 
—but in Little Pedlington the monied interest takes the lead in 
everything, that I can tell you." 

Recurring to the long hst of names which I held in my hand, 
I observed to Mr. Hobbleday that, judging from the number, it 
seemed to me that half the men in the place must enjoy the 
distinction of writing themselves M.U.K.S., andZ. 

" Flatter ourselves we do," said he, evidently gratified by the 
observation. " No notiou of finding so many distinguished men 
amongst us, eh ?— Begin to sing small, eh P Ours is the place to 
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come to if yon want the shine taken ont of yon, eh, my dear 
fellow P Now I don't wish to say a severe thing — ^bnt, in your 
place, now, I apprehend yon can't boast of as great a proportion 
of F.KS.'s and F.S. A.'s amongst yon ? " 

" Not quite, I must, in candour, confess," replied I ; "but we 
count a tolerable number, notwithstanding. And then, sir, it 
must be considered, that the qualifications for admission into 
those learned societies imply talents of no common order — ^to say 
nothing of entrance-fees and subscriptions—" 

" Same thing with ns — exactly the same thing with us — five 
shillings entrance — ^half-a-crown a quarter. Zoo, by the bye, three 
and sixpence — for the live things require feeding." 

** Allow me to proceed, sir. A candidate for admission into 
either of those societies is subjected to a very rigid examination. 
For the Antiquaries : — ^in Numismatics, for instance, he must be 
able to declare the age of a coin or a medal upon merelv looking 
at the date it bears ; in History, he must be prepared to state 
whether it was Wat Tyler or Walter Tyrrel who slew King 
William Rnfus in Smithfield; and in Chronology, he must 
answer correctly to the question, * In what year occurred the 
great fire of 1666, commonly called the Fire of London P ' The 
Soyal Society, being chiefly scientific, requires of a candidate that 
he should answer, categorically, whether or not he believes the 
moon to be made of green cheese, — whether, on a red-hot poker 
being presented to him, he would take hold of it by the hot end 
or the cold, and why, — whether " 

" Stop, stop, stop, stop," cried Hobbleday ; " begging your 
pardon, I can't quite believe that : we undergo no such exami- 
nations for our U.K.S., nor, in fact, any at all, which— ahem !— 
is much the safer plan for many of ns. But, come, tell me, now, 
in confidence, don t you think that now and then the case occurs 
of a man's being admitted into those learned societies who could 
not answer any of those questions P " 

"Why, then, in confidence, Mr. Hobbleday," replied I, "I do 
most potently believe, that now and then such a case does occur; 
but, pray, pray, don't go all about Little Pedlinffton saying so." 

Took one turn more round Market Square, shook hands with 
my friend, and parted, first promising that I would be at the 
grand assembly-room at six precisely. Hasty dinner. 

Hurried off to the Copy-right meeting. Entered as Mr. Yaw- 
kins took the chair. Perceived by Hoppy, who beckoned me to 
a seat which he had kindly kept for me at the upper end of the 
room, next to himself. This was the more considerate on his 
s 2 
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part, as I foiind the great room crowded almost to siiffoeation — 
at a moderate computation, not fewer than fifty people there. 
The chairman was supported on his right by Hoppy, on his left 
by Jubb ; near him were Baubson, Scrape, Bowias, Bnmmins, 
lEiat; Strut, Snoxell and Waddle, the tragedians (at opposite 
sides of the room), Yawkins, Snargate, and Sniggerston, the pub- 
lishers (lovingly seated together), Mr. Crib, the proprietor and 
compiler of the "Little redlington Penny Pilferer," Doctor 
Drench, and others of lesser note. 

" The deep interest we Little Pedlingtonians feel in literary 
matters," said Hobbleday, ''is the cause of this tremendous 
assemblage; but, had the Drmia been in question, the whole 
house wouldn't have been big enough to hold us— it wouldn't I 
teU you." 

"Precisely the same case with us in London," replied I. 

Cries of "Silence! chair! chair! silence!" ana the banker- 
chairman thus addressed the meeting :— 

"Gentlemen, I " 

Having with remarkable confidence and fluency proceeded thus 
far in his oration, he hesitated and stammered, — an accident 
which, I believe, has happened to many orators. He made a 
fresh start. 

" Gentlemen, as I said before, I — ^a — ^in stating to you the 
business — a — ^the business, gentlemen, which brings — a — brings 
us, gentlemen, together, 1—5 — a — gentlemen— I shall not call 
upon jrou to pay in — ^to — a — ^that is, for a large instalment of 
your time. Ahem ! But, gentlemen, I cannot refrain by — ^re- 
frain for— a — ^I — refrain from— from, gentlemen, expressing my 
gratification to — gratification for seeing before me — before me, 
so large and respectable — numerous — so large a per-centage of 
the numerous — ^the large — ^a — ^population—-! — ^respectable^-of 
our town. And, gentlemen, this naturally brings me to — ahem ! — 
I shall, therefore, at once — a — I — and, in consequence, lay before 
you the account which I hold in my — that is, gentlemen, make 
the statement of — statement for what we are assem^— met — 
*sembled — ^in the words of the — ^a — ^requisition — drawn up, I 
believe — ^I— a — by my talented — my friend— on my right, with 
his — ^with my — ^that is — gentlemen — ^usual clearness and pre — 
de — precision." 

Here Hoppy bowed and blushed; and Yawkins read from a 
paper :— 

"'To take into consideration whether, when an author has 
wrote a book, it shall be his own property or anybody's else's : 
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and, also> how this most desirable object is to be carried into 
effect.' 

" And now, gentlemen, I — ^we — ^I shall leave you to cast up 
the-^gentlemen, the arguments on both sides, and then — ^you— 
I— we — ^ahem ! — and then, gentlemen — ^a — strike a balance." 

The chairman sat down amidst deafening applause. Hobble- 
day said to me in a whisper — 

"All out of his own nead — ^not made for him — clever fellow 
after all, eh?" 

Mr. Hoppy then rose, and addressing himself to the chairman 
— (occasionally looking into his hat — ^no doubt a habit of his 
when speaking) — thus, Hoppy : — 

" Sir ; I am told that, as master of the ceremonies, it is proper 
I should lead off the business upon which we are met. But in 
rising on the light fantastic toe to address this splendid assembly, 
I feel unnerved, like an unstrui^ kit, by finaing amongst my 
auditors such men as the illustrious author of * Pedlingtonia ; * 
the Vandykean painter of the ' Grenadier ; ' the luminous and 
consistent editor of our 'Weekly Observer ; ' the deep-searching, 
mind-probing, under-current-seeking critic, and editor of our 
' Dictator ; * the Shakspeare of Little Pedlington — ^need I name 
the author of the 'Hatchet of Horror;' the heart-rending 
embodier of Grumps ; the vigorous representative of Growler ; 
the enterprising and liberal manager of our theatre ; and many 
others whom to name would be to eulogize : not forgetting those 
absent ornaments of our female Hterature, the talentea Miss 
Cripps, and the ingenious Miss Scrubbs. Under these trying 
circumstances, I hope I shall be pardoned if I faU in that a-plonSt 
"v^ith which I might be expected to approach my task." 

Mr. Hoppy then proceeded at great length, and with consider- 
able ingenuity, to show that copyright was copyright, which, 
according to his interpretation of the term, meant — in short, 
copyright. Next, after declaring that he was actuated by no 
motives of personal intesest in this matter, but solely by a desire 
to benefit his illustrious co-labourers in the fields ofuterature, 
he moved (partly founding his motion on the words of the 
requisition) that "when an author has wrote a book it shall be 
his own property and nobody's else's, during his lifetime, and 
the property of his legal representatives for ever afterwards ; and 
that this is the best mode of carrying that most desirable object 
into effect." 

Here Mr. Jubb whispered something to him, and, after a few 
minutes, Hoppy said,— 
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" I have to thank my illustrious and reverend friend for a sug- 
gestion which does equal honour to his heart and his head ; and as 
It is charitably and feelingly intended to conciliate any parties who 
might be otherwise inclined to oppose the motion, I shall adopt 
it. Instead, therefore, of the words, 'the property of his legal 
representatives ^r ever afterwards^ I shall substitute, * for only 
so long as they may choose to keep it.' " 

Mr. Hoppy sat down, and the cheering was so loud as to wake 
the chairman, who had been fast asleep for upwards of half an hour. 

The motion was ably seconded by Jubo, in a speech full of 
pathos and poetry. He commenced by declaring himself abashed at 
having to address such men as the illustrious author of the "Little 
Pedlington Guide;" the Vandykean painter of the "Grenadier;" 
the luminous and consistent editor, &c., &c., precisely as Hoppy 
had done before him. Neither was he actuated by motives of 
personal interest, but solely, &c. &c. ditto-mg Hoppy. He con- 
tended that as authors wrote for no other object than to oblige 
posterity, posterity ought to be compelled to repay the obliga- 
tion. " Else," said he, "else who, hke the eagle soaring to the 
skies, would undertake a work in advance of the age he lived in ? 
I, like the lone Arab in the desert, have composed a work which 
none but I can read, which none but posterity, like morning 
peeping through the gloom, will understand. I offered it for 
sale, lixe Joseph when sold by his brethren, to my liberal friend 
and publisher lawkins ; but like that same Joseph when tempted 
by the wife of Potiphar, he declined it. So, like the twins of the 
zodiac, so Sniggerston, so Snargate ! I had flown, as they said, 
like some wandering bird, in advance of my contemporaries, and 
must look to postenty for my reward. — Permit me." 

Here he drew a large maAuscript from his pocket, and con- 
tinued : — 

" I, like the soft ripple of the stream, will read to you the 
first stanza I happen to fall upon, and you, like the Muses on 
Olympus, shall be my judges. 

" * Prom Meta-Phtsic-iana, a Philosophical Poem in itoenty 
books, of three hundred stanzas each ;- — 

" ' Within the cold recesses of the mind. 

Mazing the labyrinths of thought sublime, 
How beautiful the costly gems to find 
Scattered o'er temples of the olden time. 
Free from the stain of cruelty and crime ; 
No sigh sophisticate, no word imkind, 
But power, and beauty, and excelling grace, 
And intellectual truth, infinity of space I* '* 
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'' Is this intelligible ? Like the imploring dove, I ask you is 
this intelligible ? " (Cries of "No, no," from all present except- 
ing Mr. Eiat, who exclaimed, " Bnt wondrously suggestive ! ") 
"Then to posterity I turn; and, like the pelican feeding its 
young, this as a patrimony will I bequeath to my children's 
children, when the hand that wrote it shall be sleeping in the 
grave. With all my heart, like the resistless rush of the cataract^ 
do I second the motion." 

This speech was rapturously applauded. Fiat, almost in 
hysterics with delight, cried to the reverend bard— 

" Poetry, immortal and immutable ! Beyond the under- 
standing of the present age. But I and posterity— we'll stick 
to you." 

Mr. Dowlas spoke on the same side. He said that — "After 
the brilliant, the unparalleled speech which had just been de- 
livered by the illustnous poet — a speech sparkling with poetic 
gems — a speech which, he trusted, would, ere many hours had 
elapsed, be disseminated far, far indeed beyond the boundaries of 
Little Pedlmgton : after listening to that unrivalled speech, and 
standing as he did in the presence of such men as the author of 
the immortal * Guide ;' the inimitable creator of the ' Grenadier;' 
the heart-rending Snoxell, to whose never-to-be-forgotten display 
of histrionic power he entirely owed the great success of his 
'Hatchet of Horror;'"— ["D—n Snoxell," muttered Waddle] 
— " that man of unapproachable talent (need he name Waddle ?) 
to whose ever-to-be-remembered display of histrionic force he 
also entirely owed the great success of his ' Hatchet of Hor- 
ror,'"— ["D— n Waddle," mumbled Snoxell]— " the luminous^ 
and consistent editor," &c. &c. [mixture as before] "he felt him- 
self utterly incompetent," &c. 

"Nothing like this in your place, eh, my dear fellow ?" whis- 
pered Hobbleday. " Dismterested praise !— generous creatures ! 
Do justice to each other's merits — ^no envy — ^no gall— all honey 
and treacle — and liberally served out, eh ?" 

"Not with niggard hand, certainljr," replied I; "one can't 
complain of their feeding each other with tea-spoons." 

"Tea-spoons, my dear fellow!" said Hobbleday; "pooh! 
pooh ! tea-spoons would never answer : — ^table-spoons, ladles, I 
tell you ; and when they do set about buttering one another, as 
we call it here, nothing less will satisfy them." 

Mr. Dowlas, after disclaiming (as the other speakers had done) 
all personal interest in the question, but being solely actuated-^ 
ana so forth— concluded by saying-— 
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"I am altogether in favour of this noble measure. I have 
experienced the benefits of the Dramatic Copyright Act. By 
that Act I have been enabled, sir, to compel our liberal and 
enterprizing manager to pay me ninepence for each night's per- 
formance of my 'Hatchet of Horror;' whereas, but for such 
power, our spirited and liberal manager would never have paid 
me one farthmg." 

Mr. Strut spoke against the contemplated measure, and de- 
nounced the Dramatic Copyright Act as one dangerous to the 
British Constitution, and moreover, injurious to the interests of 
liberal and spirited managen^, who were now obliged to pay for 
that which, he had no hesitation in saying, it would be more to 
their profit and advantage to get for nothing. 

Mr. Fiat was ineffably and surpassingly m favour of the mea- 
sure. He delivered a speech of great length, teeming with argu- 
ments subtle and profound, deeply-probing, mill-stone piercing ! 
He concluded by declai-ing it to be his opinion, that his illus- 
trious friend Jubb having sold the copyright of his poem of 
"Pedlingtonia" to Mr. Yawkins — a poem which, upon his honour 
as a gentleman and a critic, he assured his hearers would be read 
by the latest posterity,— it would be greatly to the advantage of 
literature that an act should be passed to compel Mr. Yawkins 
to give the copyright back to him. 

Yawkins, Snargate, and Sniggerston, all rose at the same 
moment, each saying, " Sir, I have no personal interest in this 
question, but for the good of the public, I shall oppose " 

The chairman interfered, and requested that Mr. Yawkins 
might be allowed to take precedence. 

Mr. Yawkins spoke temperately, and, as I thought, sensibly. 
He had no objection to an extension of the term of copyright in 
all works hereafter to be published: the longer the right in the 
property, the better for its possessor, whether author or pub- 
lisher, his representative or his assignee. But copyrights already 
sold and purchased (" out and out " as he expressed it) were 
clearly the property of the purchaser according to the conditions 
of purchase and sale ; and that now to alter the conditions upon 
which those bargains had been made woald be a manifest injus- 
tice to the purchaser. " I purchased," continued he, " at the 
enormous price of fifteen pounds, the copyright of the 'Anti- 
quities of Little Pedlington,* by the late immortal Rummins. I 
published it in duodecimo for eighteenpence. Since the death of 
that great man, I have contemplated the publication of a Na- 
tional Edition of that, his greatest work, in post octavo, price 

I 
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four shillings, vitli numerous illustrations. The sale of a book 
at such a price must necessarily be slow ; and should this motion 
, be carried, I must abandon all idea of the undertaking. Yes, 
really now, I must, I assure you." 

Mr. Crib, proprietor of the "Little Pedlington Penny Pil- 
ferer" (to supply which, he steals 'the best parts from the best 
publications), then rose, and delivered a furious tirade against 
copyrig^ht and all other rights whatsoever. 

"I rise," said he, "in defence of my property. lam opposed 
to any extension of copyright. I am opposed to copyright 
altogether. I am opposed to the payment of authors. I am 
opposed to payment for anything — except the payment of one 
penny for my * Pilferer.' Authors are sufficiently paid by being 
allowed the luxury of composition: they are overpaid by the 
chance they have of delighting posterity with their writings. I 
speak foarmly, for the flame that inspires me is patriotism. I 
bum for the good of the public ; and I say, that by enforcing 
the law of copyright, my 'Pilferer* would be injured, and my 
means of KvelQiood would be—" 

Here were loud cries of "Question, Question ;" but Crib 
kept gabbling on in spite of the noise. 

"I say," said Hobbleday, "he's blazing away like a house on 
fire, and does not seem very anxious that the engines should put 
it out." 

These words he uttered in a tone intended to be particularly 
significant, though wherefore I know not. 

The inhuman noise again awoke the chairman, who, with the 
exception of a minute now and then, had been asleep throughout 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Simcox Rummins, the younger, as soon as he could obtain 
a hearing, made a long and luminous speech, the conclusion of 
which may serve as a specimen of the whole : — 

" To conclude, sir, this measure is one which cannot but be 
of the greatest benefit to authors, although I do not see in what 
way it can be of the slightest advantage to them. On the other 
hand, it cannot fail to be very prejudicial to publishers ; yet, 
though, notwithstanding, nevertheless, I am not aware how it 
can possibly do them the slightest injury. This being my most 
««decided opinion, I shall vote accordingly." 

Mr. Hoppy briefly replied. The chairman then having put the 
question so luminously framed by Hoppy, said — 

' All you who are of this opinion will please to hold up your 
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Eveiy one held up bis hand. 

"Cairied unanimously," said the chairman. "Now, efvery 
one who is of a contrary opinion, will please to hold up his." 

Again all hands were held up. 

"Carried unanimously also," said the chairman. "Most 
gratifying ! The most agreeable meeting I ever had the honour 
of presiding over." 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. Yawkins for his able conduct 
in the chair, and the meeting broke up. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



'* There's hope a ^at man's memory may outlive his life half a 
year. ** — Shakspbarb. 

Death of Captain Pomponius Nix, L.P.L.V. — Every one of vast im- 
portance to himself, or his wife, his daughter, or ms grandmother— 
The art and mystery of Life-and-Times-making. 

Scarcely bad Little Pedlington recovered from the shock 
inflicted upon it by the death of its illustrious antiquary, Simcox 
Eummins, F.S.A., when it was doomed to receive another heavy 
blow by the loss of the renowned Pomponious Nix, formerly a 
Captain in the Little Pedlington Loyal Volunteers. Though 
late in the evening when the melancholy event occurred, the 
intelligence flew like wild-fire : in less than three minutes it was 
known from one end of Little Pedlin^on to the other ; and 
(fortunate coincidence ! the town clock just then striking ei^ht, 
the usual hour for closing the shops), the inhabitants, as if im- 
pelled by one feeling of respect and affection for the departed, 
instantly put up their shutters. Por the next four-and-twenty 
hours — from North Street to South Street, from the Market 
Place to the Crescent, from Hi^h Street to the Yale of Health 
— ^nothing was heard but "Nix is dead!" "Nix is no more!" 
" Nix is gone !" " Nix now is nothing !" 
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The extinction of snch a being as Nix was not to be recorded 
in that obscure comer of a newspaper usually appropriated to 
births, marriages, and deaths, and disposed of in the summary 
style of, ** Yesterday, at his house, in such a street, died Mr. 
So-and-so, in the such a year of his age :" consequently, in the 
next number of Mr. Tiat's " Dictator," a pabageaph was devoted 
to the occasion. 

" It is our distressing duty to announce the death of Captain 
Nix, which occurred at his house in the Crescent, on Wednesday 
last, at eight p.m. The event, for which no proximate cause can 
be assigned, mav be said to have been both sudden and unex- 
pected ; for, although in his sixty-sixth year, he was in such ex- 
cellent health, that, on the very night previous to his decease, he 
ate a hearty supper of pickled salmon, calf's-liver, broiled 
mushrooms, lobster salad, and toasted cheese, and drank freely 
of strong ale and rum-punch. The next morning he arose at his 
usual hour, complaining merely of having passed a somewhat 
restless night, and of feeling a sensation of tightness across the 
chest, mthin a few hours afterwards he was a corpse. Such 
is the uncertainty of life ! It would be offensive to the memory 
of a man so universally known as the gallant Nix, were we, in 
this place, to presume to enter into any details of his life. Those 
are the property of his country and of Little Pedlington, and must 
be treated of with care and deliberation. The life of Nix must be 
written in a soul-dissecting spirit, aud with a piercing insight 
into the under-current of the more purely metaphysical workings 
of the subtle springs of intense passion, as aistinguished, in a 
highly-philosophical sense, from the complicated frame and bear- 
ings of action. A work written in such a spirit we pronounce 
would be the most delightful book in the language. He to 
whom the task must be confided is (next to ourselves) Humphrey 
Grubs, a master-spirit, whom we have taken under our especial 
patronage,* and who, we pronounce, is destined to work a revo- 
lution, and commence not only a new, but a splendid and 
gorgeous era in the paramountly fascinating art of Life-and-times- 
erism." 

In the " Observer" appeared the following :•— 

" In another part of our paper of this day we have recorded 
the death of our eminent and gallant townsman. Captain Pom- 
ponius Nix, L.P.L.V. Of course, a copious biography of him 

* In oases like the present, would not petroneuge, or puffronage, be a 
more appropriate word ? 
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will be pnblished, as, indeed, there ought to be ; though, con- 
sidering now long it is since he was engaged in the active duties 
of his profession, we apprehend that very little interest would 
attach to it. Nevertheless, if his afflicted and only daughter. 
Miss Lucretia Virginia Nix (now, alas ! at the age of only forty- 
five, left an unprotected orphan), should be in possession of a 
vast mass of exceedingly interesting documents concerning her 
late distinguished parent, as no doubt she is, we see no reason 
why a very readable, and, indeed, exciting book might not be 
made out of them, though it is far from probable that many, if, 
indeed, any such, have been preserved ; in which case it would, 
as we have said, be impossible to produce an interesting book, 
unless, indeed, in the absence of such materials, the young lady's 
memory should supply her with facts of a nature to take a strong 
hold of a reader's attention. Besides, from the captain's long 
and intimate acquaintance with the elite of Little Peddlington — 
the Jubbs, the Rumminses, the Daubsons, and the Hoppys, and 
such highly-gifted women as the Crippses and the Scruobses — 
much concerning him, both in the way of correspondence and 
anecdote, might be gleaned ; though we think it very unlikely 
that any thing of that kind should have been preserved. In- 
deed, we have good reason for stating that such is the fact ; yet, 
notwithstanding, it is possible we may have been misinformed; 
and though, upon the whole, we think it far from likely that we 
can be in error, nevertheless, upon a point so doubtful, and in 
this early stage of the business, it is more than probable we may 
be wrong. 

" Of course, the work will not exceed one octavo volume ; 
indeed, it ought not ; unless, indeed, materials should accumulate 
beyond the compiler's expectations, in which case there is no 
reason why the work should not be extended to three, or even 
four volumes. Upon the whole, however, we think that two 
handsome volumes in quarto would be best, though, perhaps, in 
that form the book might not be so saleable. At all events, 
should there be a considerable deficiency in the materials, as it is 
probable there may be, Yawkins would do well to confine the 
publication to a thin duodecimo, as, indeed, there is every 
reason for believing he will, for no man understands his business 
better than that Hberal and enterprising publisher, nor is any 
man more deserving of support. But why does he not allow 
Snargate, or even Sni^gerston, an occasional chance P There is 
room enough for all m a place like Little Pedlington. Though 
supposing the ' Life of Nix' was offered to our friend Snargate 
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for a certain sum, which he declined ta pay for it, and double 
that sum was given by Yawkins, we think the compiler was 
perfectly justified in closing with Yawkins ; and although we do 
not know that any such arrangement has been made, yet, if so, 
we are justified in this our opinion. At any rate, Yawkins, no 
doubt, is prepared to pay a good round sum for the copyright, say 
twenty, or even twenty-five pounds, and, indeed, he ought ; but 
if, on the other hand, the work should not be worth so large a 
sum. Miss Wm ought not to demand more than fifteen, or even 
ten pounds, nor will she. 

" Of course, Miss Nix herself will prepare the work for the 
press, though we think it had better be entrusted to Jubb ; not- 
withstanding, we are, upon the whole, of opinion that Hoppy, 
who has immortalized himself by his 'Guide,' is the fittest 
person for the task. Yet, considering that Hoppy has never yet 
appeared in the field as a professed biographer, it might be 
imprudent to trust a work of such importance to his care, not 
but that he would do it sufficiently well. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, we think Jubb ought to be selected, though we see no 
reason why all three should not put their shoulders to the wheel. 

'* Of course, the work will appear in a month or six weeks at 
the latest, before the public curiosity concerning the illustrious 
and immortal deceased shall have entirely subsided. It ought 
not, however, to be got up in a hasty or slovenly manner ; and 
should it swell to any considerable size, a year, or even two 
years, ou^ht to be devoted to its preparation. Indeed we do not 
see how, in any case, it can be done in a shorter time; but as, 
in these matters, it is necessary to strike whilst the iron is hot, 
two months is the latest period within which the work ought to 
appear, whether as regards the profit of the publisher, or the 
fame of the immortal Nix. 

" We have every reason to believe that the price of the book 
will not, under any circumstances, exceed ten shillings, nor, 
indeed, ought it. let, on the other hand, Yawkins would be 
perfectly justified in charging fifteen shillings, or even a pound 
for it, should his outlay on the speculation warrant him in so 
doing. Of course, it cannot be to his advantage to lose by the 
pubhcation, nor, indeed, ought he ; so that if, upon calculation, 
he should find that seven-and-sixpence, or even five shillings, 
would induce a larger scale, whi&t it left him a consideraole 
profit, he would be right to sell the book for the smaller sum, as 
ne would clearly be a gainer by such an arrangement. For, be 
it remembered, that, in these times, no man would pay a pound. 
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or even half that sum, for a hook if he could get it for less, 
nor indeed, ought he. At all events, we are right in the main." 

No sooner had the spirited and enterprisinjj Yawkins read 
this paragraph than he despatched to Miss Nix the following 
note :-^ 

'* Market Square Library, 
Saturday morning, 5 min. post 9. 

"Mt deab Madam,— Allow me to offer you my sincere 
condolence upon the calamity which has lately befallen you, in 
common with all Little Pedlington, in the death of your eminent 
and highly-esteemed father, and to assure you that I shall be 
happy to treat with you, upon the most liberal terms, for the 
puDUcation of his memoirs. Por worlds I would not, at the 
present moment, intrude upon a privacy which is rendered 
sacred by grief; but if you could favour me with an interview, 
if possible without an instant's delay, you would greatly oblige, 
" My dear Madam, 
^' With the profoundest sorrow, and impatiently waiting your 
reply, 

" Your very obedient Servant, 

"Thomas Yawkins." 

*' P.S.-*Doubtless, your mind is too much distracted for 
thouffht; yet it might be as well if you would just consider 
'whether 'Life, Times, and Correspondence,' would not be pre- 
ferable to mere ' Memoirs.' " 

To this note Miss Nir sent a verbal answer by her maid. 
Miss mix's nerves were so shattered by the blow which she had 
lately received, that she found it utterly impossible to hold a pen, 
she therefore trusted Mr. Yawkins would excuse a verbal message. 
As yet. Miss Nix had seen none but a most intimate friend or 
two; nevertheless, as Mr. Yawkins had always been highly 
esteemed by her dear, departed father, she would willingly 
receive him, if he could make it convenient to caU in the* course 
of an hour. 

Proud of this flattering preference, Yawkins, precisely at the 
expiration of one hour, proceeded to the residence of the afflicted 
lady. As he turned the comer, he saw Sniggerstoo issue from 
the house. He affected not to have noticed the circumstance, 
and went on, thinking it, however, the oddbst thing in the world. 
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But, oh ! were it not for the odd things which do pass in the 
world, the world would be by no means so amnsiog a world 
as it is. 

It seems that, in the interval between the receipt of Yawkins's 
note and his visit. Miss Nix had requested and obtained inter- 
views with both Sniggerston and Snargate, concerning the 
publication of the bo(3:. The enterprising Snargate, who was 
the first received, liberally offered to publish the work in any way 
the lady might choose, and upon these terms : — ^That Mr. Snar- 
gate would make all the requisite disbursements for paper, 
printing, advertising, &c.. Miss Nix merely giving ample and 
satisfactory security for the repayment of the same, whenever he 
might demand it : that Mr. S. should be protected against any 
loss whatsoever that might be occasioned bv the enterprise : that 
Miss N. should have no claim whatever for any profits arising 
out of the sale of the first nine-tenths of the first edition of the 
work ; but, that upon the sale of the remaining tenth. Miss N. 
should be entitled to one clear half of the profits arising out of 
the same, Mr. S. first deducting twen,tv-five per cent, for his 
commission. And this is what the liberal and enterprising 
Snargate called the share-and-share-alike scheme. 

The lady, not feeling violently tempted to close with this offer, 
wished Mr. Snargate a good monung, and promised to ''let 
him know." 

Next came the enterprising and liberal Mr. Sniggerston. 

Mr. Sniggerston commenced by stating that he had rather not 
have anvthing to do with the work, upon any consideration what- 
ever: that "Lives and Times," and "Memoirs," and "Auto- 
biographies," were a drug in the market : that so many obscure 
people, who were <^ immense importance to nobody but them- 
8elves» had published their " Life and Times,"^ that he doubted 
whether even the "Life and Times" of a Nix would "do." 
However (he continued) he would, to oblige Miss Nix, publish 
the work upon her own account, she paying all the expenses as 
they might from time to time arise ; and that, out of the respect 
in which he held her late father, he should desire no other remu- 
neration for the trouble of publishing the book, than the clear 
profit of the first edition ; after that, Miss Nix should have the 
option of entering into a new arrangement. And he concluded, 
by expressing his conviction, that no man in Little Pedlington 
could, with anything like justice to himself, make her a better 
offer. 

Miss Nix> beings if possible, less charmed with these proposals 
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than the others, dismissed Mr. Sniggerston also with the promise 
to "let him know.": 

Mr. Yawkins, still thinking the circnmstance he had just wit- 
nessed remarkably odd, gave a gentle rap at the door of Miss 
JNix. He was admitted, and presently ushered into a little back 
parlour, which was partially darkened. The moment he appeared, 
the fair mourner, tall, scraggy, and forty-five, burst into a violent 
fit of tears, in consequence of which, Mr. Yawkins thought it but 
decent and proper to make sundry wry faces, twist ms mouth 
into all imagmable shapes, put his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
emit a small ^^ling noise from his throat. These the cus- 
tomaiy prelimmanes performed. Miss N. made a motion to her 
visitor to take a seat. 

" You expressed a wish to see me, sir," said the young lady, 
after a brief silence. " The exception I have made in your 
favour by receiving you at such a time, sir, is a proof of the 
singular confidence I place in you." 

" Yes, mem ; flattered — honoured — ^but—— " " confound your 
impudence," he would have added, as the thought crossed his 
mind that the knocker appended to her door had scarcely yet 
ceased to vibrate from the touch of Sniggerston — as a/«tf writer 
would express it. However, this bemg a business-visit, the 
business feeling prevailed, and he continued: — "The faist is, 
mem, that seeing by our 'Weekly Observer* of this morning, 
that something or other may, or may not, be got up conceminff 
your late distinguished father, which is, or is not, to be prepared 
for the press by they cannot say whom, and published, or not, 
by either one house or the other, but which they cannot possibly 
determine ; I have acted upon that information, mem, and now 
wait upon you, as the fountain-head^ for confirmation of it. Now, 
mem, if you are in possession of any documents relating to your 
late eminent parent, such as Journals, Letters, Literary Eemains, 
Notes of his Table-Talk " 

" An immense mass, sir, and of the most interesting kind," 
replied the lady, interrupting him. " There are his ioumals,'* 
(pointing to a score of small red-leather memorandum-books 
which lay on the table) ; " there are his journals, in his own 
handwriting, for the first fifty years of his life ; and there," 
^pointing to a trunk which stood m a comer of the room), "there 
IS a trunk, full, sir, of documents of all kinds : for, throughout 
his life, my revered father fortunately ptoerved all papers, even 

a coffee-house bill for his dinner." 
Bravo ! " exclaimed Yawkins, rubbing his hands ; " there we 
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h&re * Autobiography,' and plenty of materials for * Appendices.* 
And * Letters/ mem ?" said he, inquiringly. 

*' Amongst those papers, sir, are, I beheve, all the letters he 
ever received, together with copies of most of those he wrote." 

" Bravo ! again ; there's our ' Correspondence.' For the rest, 
we must write to every one in Little Pedlington whom he might 
ever have known, spoken to, or even looked at, for contributions 
of anything they can give us, or tell us, concerning him." 

"And then, sir," interposed Miss Nix, "we must not forget 
to apply to the members of the club held at the *Cock and 
Bottle,' at which he was a constant attendant." 

" Well reminded, mem ; excellent ! That will furnish us with 
our 'Table-talk,' * Bon-mots,' ' Opinions,' — ^in short, mem, our 
'Nixiana.' And now, mem, to a very important point: that 
portion of your late g[allant father's life which may more strictly 
oe termed public — ^his military career : that portion of it, in- 
deed, when he served in the Little Pedlington Loyal Volun- 
teers ; and which, as it ought to be the most stirring period of 
it (as we say), so will the public look with the most mtense ex- 
pectations to that." 

" These journals and papers, sir," replied the lady, " contain 
all that can be required concerning it." 

" With respect to his private life, his domestic habits, mem, 
you, of course, can tell much of a very interesting nature," said 
Yawkins. 

** Oh, yes, sir,'* replied the afflicted orphan, bursting into 
tears, " much, much. For instance, sir : he was the best of 
fathers." 

"Ay, no doubt, mem," said Yawkins, looking into the fire 
with an air of disappointment. " But, begging your pardon, 
mem, if that is all of the kind you have to tell, I really don't 
think the public will be very mucn interested about it." 

"All, sir!" exclaimed the lady; "oh, no; for I have often 
heard my poor, dear, departed mother say, he was the tenderest 
of husbands." 

" Again, mem, with submission, I really do not think that 
even that would be veiy likely to——" 

" And our Betty, sir, who has lived with us for years, will 
tell you that he was the kindest of masters." 

" Charming, charming, indeed, mem ! and will tell amazingly 
weU on a tombstone," said Yawkins ; " but I doubt whether that 
will be sufficient for a book. The truth is, the PedHngtonians 
have been used to such high-seasoned narratives, that I fear 

T 
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they would not relish those little details, beautiful as they are. 
However, mem, we will reserve that portion of the work for 
your consideration when your mind shall be more at ease. And 
now, mem, if you please, we will see whether we can agree as to 
terms, for it will be of the greatest importance to get the book 
out instantly." 

"Instantly, sir!" exclaimed Miss Nix, with a look of ex- 
treme astonishment; "instantly! Why, sir, the book cannot 
possibly be brought out, in such a manner as a life of my father 
ought to be, in less than two years. And, indeed, sir, that is 
the opinion of the * Little Pedlington Weekly Observer.' " 

" Two years, mem ! " exclaimed Yawkins, in return. ** Two 
years ! I beg pardon, a thousand pardons : it is true the ' Weekly 
Observer' does somewhere say two years ; but if you had taken 
the trouble to finish the sentence, mem, you would have found 
that that intelligent writer changes his opinion, and says six 
weeks, or two months, at the longest. Two years ! Why, mem, 
not to speak disparagingly of your illustrious father, I assure 
you that the great Kummins himself, our immortal antiquary, 
was scarcely thought of six months after his death; so that when, 
at length, nine months after that ever-to-be-lamented event, Jubb 
came lorward with his ' Life and Times' — with which, by the bye, 
he ought to have been ready within three months of it — ^the work 
fell dead flat : never did, and never will, mem, pay paper and 
print." 

" But how, sir," inquired Miss Nix, with amazement, " how 
is a work in two volumes quarto to be got out in six weeks P" 

" Two volumes quarto, mem!" excGiimed Yawkins: "Mon- 
strous ! preposterous ! Such a thing was never concdved." 

" Beggii^ your pardon, sir," replied Miss Nix ; " but the 
' Weekly Observer' is decidedly of opinion that there must be 
two quarto volumes." 

" Again, my dear mem, if you had but taken the trouble to 
read to the end of the sentence, you would have perceived that 
that infallible instructor is again altogether of a different opi- 
nion with himself, and recommends a small duodecimo." 

" Then, no doubt, he is right," said Miss Nix; " but on which 
side I cannot, and never could, for the life of me, tell. How- 
ever, sir, I leave those points to your better judgment. But this 
one point is clear : the work must be edited by Jubb, for the 
* Observer' says, " 

" I know very well what he says, mem," replied Yawkins ; 
" but the dev— I beg pardon, but I must speak out— the dev^l 
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of it is to make out what he meatu. No, no, mem ; Hoppy, 
who wrote our Guide-book, the most profitable book I ever 
published — ^the celebrated Hoppy is tne man for the pur- 
pose." 

" But there is Mr. Humphrey Grubs," said Miss Nix, " who 
is so strongly recommended for the task by Mr. Fiat of the 
' Dictator.' Why not confide it to him ?" 

"Oh, no, mem," replied Yawkins, "that would never do. 
Mr. Humphrey Grubs is one of Mr. Fiat's pet master-spirits (as 
he calls them), of whom nobody else in the world ever heard, 
except for his giving good dinners ; for as to his being the author 
of ' Snooks ; or, the Child of Woe' — ridiculous, I assure you. 
Mr. Fiat, who, as you know, mem, is a patron in his small way, 
and a maker of reputations on the shortest notice, is evidently 
working upon one for Mr. Humphrey Grubs. But it won't do, 
mem : to use a favourite phrase of your poor departed father's, 
he is ' coming it too strong :' he makes so many, and turns 
them out of hand so fast, that they scarcely ever wear through 
a season. Besides, mem, they are sach preposterous mis-fits ! 
His giants' garments hang so loosely about the shoulders of his 
pigmies, that after strutting about in them for a month or two, 
t^ey themselves are ashamed to be seen in them. Oh, no, mem ; 
Mr. Hoppy before the world. And now, if you please, mem, to 
the essential — the terms." 

"Why, sir," with some hesitation, said the lady, "the 
' Weekly Observer' says — ^though I own I read only the com- 
mencement of that sentence — ^the * Weekly Observer' says some- 
thing about five-and-twenty pounds." 

"And I, mem," replied Yawkins, "read only the conclusion, 
which says something about ten pounds." 

" Oh, dear me, that is quite out of the question," said Miss 
Nix; and bursting into tears, she continued: "The affliction 
that has befallen me has so completely unnerved me — my heart 
—my mind — ^my spirits — ^that I am incapable of entering into a 
question concerning such a thing as money ; but, really, I cannot 
tiiink of taking so little as ten pounds. Besides, to be candid 
with you, sir, this very morning Mr. Sniggerston sent me a very 
advantageous offer." 

Mr. lawkins's only reply to this was a short cough. 

" And again, to be candid with you, sir, I have received from 

Mr. Snargate, one, much more so. But, still, to be candid with 

you, I would rather the book should be ushered into the world 

by the publisher of such works as Jubb's ' Fedlingtonia,' Rum- 

T 2 
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mins's * Antic[miies of Little Pedlington,* and * Hoppy's Guide/ 
even though it cost me some pecuniaiy sacrifice." 

''Thank you, mem, for the preference,'* said Yawkins, with a 
bow — no matter for what he thought. "And now," continued he, 
" I know nothing about the persons you have named, or their 
offers ; but this I do know— -they are neither of them moneyed 
men." (And here, with an air of importance, he drew a cheque- 
book from his pocket.) "Now, in one word: I will give you 
five pounds-^for the ten pounds talked about by th&Udem'd busy 
'Weekly Observer' (pardon my swearing), is madness, mem, 
madne8S«—I will give you ^ve pounds for those materials, and 
take upon myself all the trouble, risk, and expense of publishing 
—editing and aU, mem." 

Now, though Yawkins knew nothing about the offers made by 
Sniggerston and Snargate, the lady did; so that the sieht of the 
cheque-book had the effect of striking her into an iQmost im- 
mediate compliance with Yawkins's. She hesitated, however, 
for about seven seconds; and again bursting into tears, and 
lamenting her incapacitv (occasioned by the state of her mind, 
nerves, and so forth) to higgle and haggle, as she expressed it, 
she said that, in one word, Mr. Yawkins should have the 
materials, provided he would make the pounds guineas. After 
the discussion, throughout which the afflicted mourner resolutely 
maintained her point, guineas were agreed to ; and the ladv's 
eyes sparkled through her tears with joy, as Yawkins handed 
her a cheque upon the Little Pedlington bank for the amount. 
Miss Nix rang for Betty ; the journals and papers were thrown 
into a washin8:-basket ; and Betty was instantly despatched with 
them to Mr. Yawkins's house. 

"And now, mem," said Yawkins, as he rose to depart, 
"I trust that in a short time we shall get out a nice fittle 
book." 

"What, sir ! " exclaimed Miss Nix, with astonishment; "out 
of that prodigious mass of papers you talk of making a litile 
book!" 

" Oh, mem," replied Yawkins, " manuscript, mem, is very 
deceptive : it prints down amazingly, mem : it is like spinach, 
mem, a very large basketful of wnich will fumisli but a very 
small dish for the table." 

"Now, Mr. Yawkins," said Miss Nix, "I have two or three 
stipulations to make. That portrait of my gallant father " — 
(here she pointed to a drawing which hung over the mantel- 
piece) — " in the act of firing off a cannon, and enveloped in 
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smoke, was taken when he served in the volunteers : it must 
be engraved as a frontispiece to the book." 

" It shall be soj^ mem," said Yawkins. 

" And also his profile, in black, by Daubson. And then, sir, 
you will find amongst the papers my father's Personal Narrative 
of his walking, for a wager, all the way from this place to Pop- 
pleton End : there must be a map of his route." 

" That," said Yawkins, " is indispensable." 

" And a fac-simile of one of his letters," continued Miss Nix. 

" The book could not appear without it," said Yawkins. 

" And you must impress upon Mr. Hoppy the necessity of 
descanting largely upon my excellent father's virtues, and of 
avoiding, by all means in the world, the slightest allusion, in 
any way whatever, to a single one of his faults, failings, or 
foibles.^' 

" Oh, mem," replied Yawkins, " Mr. Hoppy will understand all 
that, as matter of course." 

"And, pray, sir, conjure him, whilst writing the life of my 
illustrious father, constantly to bear in mind what is due to Little 
Pedlington, and to the memory of such a man as the late Captain 
Pomponius Nix, L.P.L.V." 

These stipulations having been all complied with, and Miss 
Nix promising to apprize him of any others which might here- 
after occur to her, Mr. Yawkins took his leave. 

No sooner had Yawkins reached home than he despatched a 
messenger to Mr. Hoppy to request his immediate attendance at 
the Market-Square Library. Mr. Hoppjr's lodgings being onlj 
at the other end of the town, in about nve minutes he made his 
appearance. Fortunately, this not being what he called one of 
his " dancing-days " — ^that is to say, one of those days on which 
he was wont to instruct the young ladies and gentlemen of Little 
Pedlhigton in the poetry of motion — he was enabled, conjointly 
with Mr. Yawkins, to devote the remainder of it to the inspection 
of the Nix Papers. The result of their labours was satisfactory 
in the highest degree. It was found that out of those papers, 
together with such letters of the captain's, and such information 
concerning him, and anecdotes of him, as might be obtained 
from his numerous friends and associates, a book might be pro- 
duced which should form an invaluable addition to the bio- 
graphical literature of the country. And, in consideration of 
the sum of seven-pounds-ten, this book, Felix Hoppy, Esq., 
Master of the Ceremonies, undertook to supply. 

The following advertisement was immediately issued :— 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 



In the Prest, and speedily will he 'puhlished, 

In One Volume duodecimo, price eighteenpence, embellished with a 
capital whole-len^h Portrait, after a Drawing by Dabwash, and an 
elegant Profile in black, after Daubson, both engraved by Scbape, 
ornamented with a fac-simile letter, and illustrated by an accurate 
Map, 

THE 

LIPB, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, PERSONAL NARRATIVE, JOURNALS, AND 
LITERARY REMAINS; 

OPINIONS, TABLE-TALK, AND REMINISCENCES 

OP THE LATE 

CAPTAIN POMPONIUS NIX, L.P.L.V., 

TOQETHER WITH 

Copious Appendices, and Notices of the eminent Men wiA whom 
heflourished, 

EDITED BY EELIX HOPPY, ESQ., M.C. 

AND AUTHOR OP THE "LITTLE PEDLINGTON GUIDE." 

N.B. — ^A limited number of copies on large paper wUl be struck ofl^ 
with proof impressions of the plates, price Two Shillings. For these an 
early application is requested. 

Yawkins: Little Pedlinqton. 
I 
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•CHAPTER XVIII. 

Publication of the Life and Times of Captain Pomponius Nix, L.P.L.V. 
— Hoppy's profound reflections on the true principles and objects of 
biographical writing — Literary highwaymen— Specimens of the " Jiilb 
and Times :" Nix's education and early life ; his domestic habits ; 
bis table-talk ; indiscreet disclosure ; his military career, his 
prowess, and the true cause of his well-merited promotion ; ex- 
amples of his wit, wisdom, and wonderful memory — Melancboly 
anticipation. 

At length The Book is out. 

My friend, little Jack Hobbleday, tells me, in a confidential 
whisper, that Mr. Piat intends to " cnt it up" in the next number 
of the " Dictator," for the reason that Mr. Humphrey Grubs, Mr. 
Plat's Little Unknown, his last-manufactured eighth wonder of 
the world, was not employed to produce it, agreeably to the 
desire of the Aristarchus of Little Pedlington. But, had 
Humphrey Grubs been intrusted with it !— then, ye gods ! 
you snould have seen what you should have seen ! On the other 
hand, it is to be vehemently praised in every alternate sentence 
of an article which is to appear in the " Weekly Observer " — ^the 
intervening sentences being charged with the counteracting 
duties of the "Buts," the *; Yets," the "Thoughs," the " Never- 
thelesses," and the " Notwithstandings," according to the prac- 
tice invariably variable, and consistently inconsistent, of the 
unerring critic of that journal. In the mean time, my lar^e 

Eaper copy of the work, beautifully hot-pressed, price two shil- 
1^, lying before me, I will notice two or three of its most im- 
portant or most interesting passages. 

Mr. Hoppy opens a remarkably well-written preface with the 
following sensible observations : — 

"If, from the days of Adam to the present hour, the 
biography of every person who was of vast importance in the 
estimation of himself, his grandmother, or his great-aunt, or of 
his own little clique, or his own little club, had been given to the 
world, I pronounce it to be my settled belief, that the biography 
of every person who had lived and died withm that period would 
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have been written, and, consequently, that the world wonld have 
been full of nothing in the world but books of biography. This 
being admitted, I have little hesitation in saying^ that amongst 
that prodigious number there might have been, here and there, 
one not altogether calculated to interest the general reader. 
The selection of subjects became, therefore, in some degree 
necessary. 

"But, although the most rigid caution has been exercised in 
this respect, it has, nevertheless, happened once in half a cesr 
tury, or so, that the * Memoirs,' or the ' Life and Times,' of some 
emment and distinguished personage, whom few {)eople knew, 
and fewer cared about, have made their appearance in the world, 
and which, by the way, the world has very ' willingly let die.* 
Upon two grounds, however, occasional infractions of the rule 
may be excused ; the first, i.e., the biographer beinp bound by 
the will of an individual deceased either to write his * Life,' or 
relinquish a good legacy ; the second, viz., the biographer owing 
the deceased a grudge — ^this manner of revenge being the most 
exquisite that the ingenious malignity of man has ever yet con- 
trived. But far different is the case when the voice of Pedling- 
lONiA calls upon the biographer to write a record of a Rummins, 
or narrate the Notabilia of a Nix ! And this reflection natu- 
rally forces the compiler of the present work to tremble at the 
bare idea of the responsibility he has undertaken : to shrink into 
himself when he measures his own limited powers with the 
gigantic dimensions of the subject he has been called upon to 
employ them upon ; and — with the latest posterity in hb mind's 
eye awaiting the descent of the hero of his pages— to recoil upon 
himself with awe at the thought of his humble pen being unable 
adequately to come up to the task of carrying him down. And, 
yet, on the other hand, when he reflects upon the indulgence, nay, 
he is proud to say, approbation, with which his * Guide-book' was 
received, he is emboldened to hope that ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ " 

In short, Mr. Hoppy goes on, as is usual on similar occasions 
for apology, till he feels himself emboldened to hope that his 
" Life and Times of Nix" will be " read withpleasure by his con- 
temporaries, nor altogether neglected when Hoppy shall be but a 
name ! ** — (pp. i. — v.) 

The preface continues : — 

" The great difficulty of the compiler has been in selecting 
from the vast mass of materials furnished to him by the amiable 
and afflicted daughter of the captain. For, in addition to his in- 
valuable journal, in his own handtoriting, his most interesting Fer- 
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sonal Narrative of Ms walk for a wager to Poppleton End, and 
the highly-exciting Correspondence in which he became engaged 
in consequence of the prominent and nnflinching part which he 
took in the ever-memorable case of the abduction of the ladle 
from the new pump, when the question arose, whether or not a 
new ladle should be supplied, and the town was divided into 
Pro-ladletonians and u^»/t-lacQetonians — a division which, for a 
time, shook Little Pedlington to its centre : — in addition to 
these were a collection of the captain's washerwomen's weekly 
bills, from the 13th February, 1805, to the 27th August 1836 : 
his tavern and coffee-house bills from 1794 to 1835 ; and every 
note or card of invitation he had ever received in the course of 
his long and valuable life, with copies of his answers thereto ! 

" It was the wish of Miss Nix — a wish prompted, doubtless, 
by filial affection, and the notion she entertained that ever^, the 
minutest record relating to her eminent father would be inter- 
esting to Little Pedlington— it was her wish that the whole of 
those valuable documents should be published. ' This, however, 
(though greatly to the dissatisfaction and, it is feared, also the 
displeasure of Miss N.)^ was found to be impracticable; and 
selections, according to the best of the compiler's judgment, 
have been made. As, for instance, it cannot but be interesting 
to the reader to know that, by bill, 20th June, 1807, it appears 
that the captain had, about that time, discontinued the use of 
ruffles ; bv another, of the 4th May, 1828, that he left off wear- 
ing frilled shirts ; and that the first mention of his wing fake 
collars occurs in a bill dated the 7th October, 1832.* 

"To the following ladies and gentlemen the compiler returns 
his best thanks for tne assistance, in the way either of anecdotes 
or correspondence, which they have afforded him: — ^To Miss 
Cripps, so justly termed the Sappho of Little Pedlington ; to 
Miss Jane Scrubbs (better known as Enaj Sbburcs), the highly- 
gifted charadiste ; to Jttbb, whom to name is sufficient ; to 
Daubson, our Sir Joshua ; to Captain Sniggerston, for his Secret 
History of Captain Nix's sudden and unexpected promotion 
from the ranks to a Captaincy in the L. P. L. v . ; to Mr. Scraw- 
ley (secretary to the Cockand-Bottle Club, of which for many 
years the captain had been president), for his invaluable com- 
munications, which have furnished the larger portion of the 

* " See Appendix S., No. 14. It is much to be regretted that the 
bills for the months of May and June, 1821, are missing ; it is feared, 
indeed, irrecoverably lost: thus rendering this otherwise unique 
collection incomplete I — ^F. H." 
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Nixiana, Table-talk, and Opinions ; to," &c. &c. — [Here follow 
the Hobbledays, the Snargates, the Stintums and the less emi- 
nent of the Little Pedlingtonians] — " and (though last, not least) 
to Mr. RuMHiNS, the intelligent, erudite, and all-accoDiplished 
editor of that most ably-conducted journal, the ' Little Pedline;- 
ton Weekly Observer,' for numberless most useful and valuable 
suggestions during the progress of this arduous work"*— 
(pp. vi.— viii.) 

0, Mr. Hoppy ! what do you mean by this compliment to a 
critic ? 

As a specimen of the Preface, I have selected the tohole of it ; 
the omission of some half-dozen unimportant lines scarcely form- 
ing an exce})tioii. Li this I do but act upon a system which, I 
understand, is prevalent in Little Pedlington, and found to be of 
great advantage to the reading public. This, however, would be 
a consideration of but little value, were not the system of some 
advantage also to the liberal extractors to whom we are indebted 
for the invention of it. And surely, it will be said, the 
labourer is worthy of his hire : so let us see how the case really 
stands. 

Here is Mr. Yawkins, a self-styled liberal publisher, who has 
the effrontery to charge eighteenpence for " Hoppy's Life and 
Times of Nix," and for no other reason, forsooth, than that 
having, for the encouragement of literature, risked large sums 
in the making of the book, he finds that a smaller charge could 
not remunerate hira ; whilst the truly liberal caterers for the edi- 
fication of the public, the proprietors of the " Little Pedlington 
Penny Pilferer," will, in their next number, give you the work, 
all but entire, at the small charge of one penny ! — and simply 
for the reason that they stole — (this is an ugly word, gentlemen, 
but none more appropriate immediately occurs to me) — stole the 
work ready-made, Mr. Yawkins is quite at liberty to complain 
of the invasion of his property, and refuse, therefore, to risk his 
money upon the next work which may be offered to him ; but it 
is perfectly childish in him to go about wondering why his 
shop is deserted, whilst the doors of the " Penny Pilferer " 
office are besieged. 

With respect to the invention of the system, it occurs to me, 
upon reflection, that it is not strictly with the " Penny Pilferer " 
gentry of Little Pedlington. I thmk it may be traced further 
back. Years ago there was a class of "extractors" and 
'* selectors " who made their elegant extracts on the highways. 
They would request leave to inspect a traveller's purse; and 
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having "extracted" or " selected " "from it the. twenty golden 
guineas, they would leave him the odd half-crown to pay turn- 
pikes. But even though this should be disputed as the pre. 
cedent, the principle in both cases, is the same. 

To return to the work ; the first chapter of which is entirely 
devoted to the pedigree of the Captain, and the no less impor- 
tant point of the various ways — ^Nichts, Knycks, Knyks, Knyx, 
or Nyx — in which hb name could have been, might have been, 
ought to have been, or had been, spelt, till it settled down into 
its present shape. With respect to the Captain*s pedigree, Mr. 
Hoppy has, with indefatigable industry, traced it as far back 

as ^Bnt let me quote his own words, which detract nothing 

from the dignity essentially belonging to the subject :— 

"Toiling with unwearied step through the mouldering archives 
of Little Pedlington"— [;Qy. the Parish-Register ?]--" I find 
mention of the name of Nix (sometimes written Nyx, sometimes 
Nicks) as far back as the early part of the rei^ of our third 
George, or in other words, about thirty years pnor to the close 
of the eighteenth century; that is to say, that in the year 1770, 
there came to settle in Jjittle Pedlington — a town unconscious 
then of the proud position it was destined in after-times to 
assume — one Hugo Kiz, a general merchant, warehouseman, 
haberdasher, or (as in the barbarous jargon of that age he was 
called) pedlar. There is every reason to believe that from this 
Hugo descended our hero : for on the 1st July of that year 
(1770), we find him married to Lucretia Shanks (a name still 
celebrated in this town), only daughter of Ephndm and Virginia 
Shanks. But here the labours of tne genealogist must cease : be- 
vond this period all traces of the Nixes are Tost. It is pleasing, 
however, to reflect, that the accuracy of my researches (so far 
as circumstances would allow me to extend them) is established 
by the fact that, on the 1st April, 1771, Lucretia, the wife 
of Hugo Nix, was safely delivered of a son. This was oub 
Hebo!" 

And here Mr. Hoppy is justified in halting to take breath for 
a fresh and vigorous start in a new chapter. 

Into this one chapter (the second) has Mr. Hoppy, with un- 
usual skill, compressed the first three years of the life of the 
little Nix: a period which, abounding as it does in chicken- 
cough and whooping-cou^h, and the " thousand natural shocks " 
that such young " flesh is heir to," might easily have betrayed 
him into more copious detail. Even the particulars concerning 
the cutting of his teeth occupy no more than three pages, al- 
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thoogh that portion of the chapter commences with— ** It can- 
not but be interesting to know," — a phrase which the biographer 
Tery properly uses whenever he has anything to narrate of more 
than nsDal importance. Thns, in the next chapter : — 

" It cannot but be interesting to know that, at this time, the 
little Nix being then in his ninth year, the time had arriTed when 
his parents considerkl it high time that some time should be 
devoted to his edncation ; and, at that time, Mr. Whi]>sley's 
seminary for yonng gentlemen being the most celebrated, if not 
indeed the only one in the place, wither, without loss of time, 
was young Pomponius daily sent." 

And, again, in chapter the fourth : — 

"It cannot but be interesting to know that, at this time, 
Pomponius, or, as, throughout me, he was familiarly called, 
Pompo, having now attained his fourteenth year, and finished 
his education in reading, writing, and arithmetic with brilliant 
success ; Pompo, we say, was removed from that seat of learn- 
ing, and taken by his father (now an eminent dispenser of many 
of the smaller articles of commerce, and a vestryman of con- 
siderable oratorical distinction), to act as his deputy in the 
emporium, and assist him in supplying the wants of his nume- 
rous clients." 

How may not the meanest subject be elevated by fine writing ! 
Mr. Hoppy, in this place, judiciously uses the lan^age prevalent 
in the Waterloo Houses and Trafalgar Emponums of Little 
Pedlington. To have said that young Nix was taken from 
school to assist his father in serving the customers in his 
haberdasher's shop, would have been so undignified as to be 
quite intelligible. But, thanks to the march-of-intellect refine- 
ments of the new vocabulary, a tradesman's customers are now 
his "clients;" a linendraper's shopman is an "assistant;" a 
tailor's apprentice, a "student;" a shoemaker's clerk, the 
" young gentleman at the desk ; " and — ^and the consequence is, 
that the police-magistrates are smothered with cases of " irregu- 
larly transferring" from the warehouse, and " unauthorizealy 
abstracting" from the till. 

As the work advances we find the use of the phrase, "It 
cannot but be interesting to know," becoming more and more 
frequent. This is to be accounted for by the ever-increasing 
importance of the incidents in the lite of such a man as Nix. 
Thus, in the year 1801, Nix, not having yet attained his thirty- 

^ year, has the misfortune to be left an unprotected orphan— 
his parents dying within the same week : — 
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" And, now," says the M.C., "and now, to quote Milton, the 
talented author of Paradise Lost — 

' The world was all before him where to choose ; * 

so, inheriting his father's property, and sncceeding to his 
business, he wisely preferrea staying where he was, — ^viz., in 
Little Pedlington. In the June or (as Mr. Jubb is inclined to 
believe) the July of this year, also, commenced his acquaintance 
with the illustnous Rummins; nor can it be uninteresting to 
know that that acquaintance soon ripened into the closest and 
most familiar friendship, as will appear by the tone of the letters, 
Nos. 98, 99, 100 "—{Fide Cokkespondbwci!.) 

Turning to the Cosbesfondencz, I find, amongst numerous 
other letters, all of nearly equal interest with them, the 
following : — 

Lettzb. 9S,^^Bummin9 to JVtar. 

Dear Pompo, L.P. Sept. 28th, 1801. 

To-morrow being Michaelmas, or, as it is sometimes called, 
St. Michael's day, have got a goose for dinner, at three o'clock. 
Will you come and eat a bit ? 

Yom* sincere friend, 

SiMcox Rummins, F.S.A. 

Letter 99.— iVtar to Rummins, 

Bear Rummy, L.P. 2 a clock. 

Don't care if I do. 

Your sincere friend, 

Pomps. Nix. 

Letter 100.— TA^ same to the same. 

Dear Rummy, L.P. half-past 2. 

Write again to say mind and have plenty apple sarse and 
tators biled in their jackets, as I call it — wouldn't give a d — for um 
else, as I say. 

Yours, 
.^ . POMPO. 

JotJENALS are, in most cases, records of dull trivialities, and, 
to all persons except their makers, monotonous and tiresome, 
''stale, flat, and unprofitable," For this, however, no blame 
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ought to attach to the jonrnalizer : the fault lies in that foolish 
practice, in which the world has so long, and so obstinately 
persisted, of having the year to consist of so many as three 
hundred and sixty-five days. Now, of that unconscionable 
number, to most of those worthy persons who daily note down 
what they call the events of their lives, at least three hundred 
and sixty are as like to each other as peas ; whilst of the re- 
maining five, it is well if one may be illustrated by the death of 
a cat, and the second by the birth of a kitten. Even the journals 
of Nix are occasionally liable to this objection. Take for example 
the following — " taken at random," as is usual with reviewers, 
not carefully selected for the purpose : — 

"Sept. 26.— Rose at 8— shaved— 9, brekd." [For breakfasted.] 
" 3, BUed beaf for dinr. and carets hot." [It adds considerably 
to the interest of the work that, in all cases where Nix's MSB. 
are consulted, bis own system of orthography is adhered to. The 
same may be said of his peculiar mode of pronunciation whenever 
he is made to appear as the narrator or interlocutor. Of these 
the dramatic effect is thereby considerably heightened.] *' 6, 
Walkd. to Vale of Health — 10, Supper. Welsh rabbet, gin and 
water— 11 bed." 

"Sept. 27.~Rose 8— shaved— 9, brekd.— 3, biled beaf for 
dinr., cold — 6, walkd. to V. of H. — 10, supp., Welsh r., gin 
and water — 11, bed." 

" Sept. 28.— Rose 8— shavd.— 9, brekd.- 3, dinr. rost leg 
muton and tators. — ^Note from Rummy to dine to-morrow; 
answered. Go. — ^wrote agin about apple sarse, — 6, walk to Vale 
of fl. — 10, super, briledred herrin, no cheese, gin and w. 2 glass. 
—11, bed." 

The following day is one of those few the events of which are 
worthy to be recorded. But a journal — anybody's journal — made 
up entirely of such " riveting circumstances" is no more to be 
expected than a pudding all of plums. 

" Sept. 29. — ^At 8 rose — shave — 9, brekd. — 2, to put on best 
blue coat to go to Rummy's — could not find key of draws for 
near an hour — ^found it at last in desk in shop — ^wondered how 
it got there— coudnt tell — at almost 3 got to Rummy's — had to 
yo all the way back home for pocket hanf. — got to R.'s rather 
iatish — rather disturbed ray enag?dmity, as I call it — soon 
recovered and sed the best thing I ever sed in all my life — 
Rummy, says I, I'm so peckish I shall eat all the goose and 

^e you the rest on it — Rummy laughd amazing — ^so did Jubb, 
was there — so did I. — ^Dinner came in, rost goose, apple 
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sarse, and tators. Upon the whole, never was such a capital 
day in all the world.— All of us tip-top sperits — ^feast of reason 
and so forth — Says Rummy, says he, a goose is a foolish bird — 
So says I, that's what JacK Spiggins used to say — ^a goose is a 
foolish bird, says Jack. But says I to Jack, that's 'cause it is 
too much for one and aint enough for two. And a remarkable 
coincidence it is ; that's just eiAt — no, nine — ^yes, it is eight 
year ago this very day, says I, tnat I said so to Jack. As to 
your goose here, says I — Rummy, says I, foolish as it is, us 
three will make it look a d — n sight foolisher afore we're done 
with it. So Jubb laughed, and so did Rummy, and so did I. 
And that's keeping up the ball, as I call it. — Sed another 
capital thing, better than t'others. It wam't long afore 
Rummins says to me, Pompo, says he, d — mme, says he, isn't 
the coat you've got on rather too short, says he. So says I to 
Rummy, d — mme, says I, it will be long enough afore I get 
another. So we all laughed." 

Now all this is very well : it affords an admirable specimen 
of Nix's table-talk : but what shall we say of the followmg ? 

''Goose tolerable good, but not so good as goose eat with 
Jack Spiggins eight year ago. Stuffing decided bad ; and as for 
apple-sarse, not enough to go twice round !" 

Now, whatever may be thought of the taste and feeling which 
could dictate the record of a fact so unfavourable to the learned 
antiquary's character for hospitality, surely there can be no doubt 
of Mr. floppy's ifidiscretion — to apply the mildest term to the 
proceeding — in publishing it to all the world, and handing it 
down to the latest posterity. It may be pleasing to the gossips 
of Little PedUngton to learn, for the first time, that Mr. Rum- 
mins invited his friends to partake of a goose with him, yet 
meanly economised in the essential accompaniment of apple- 
sauce; but how are the feelings of the surviving relatives of the 
eminent antiquary likely to be affected by such a slander of him ? 
And not a single extenuating circumstance siiggested! Mr. 
Hoppy does not even hint that apples, at the time, might have 
been scarce ; or that the cook, or (the common offender in such 
cases) the cat, might have eaten half the quantity which had 
been provided for the purpose. But Jubb, who was present on 
the occasion, still lives ; and doubtless he will instantly step 
forward to vindicate the character of his great contemporary in 
a letter to the editor from "Fair Play," or "Hear both Sides," 
or, haply, from ** One of the Goose-party." 
**Ai^ important event," says Hoppy, "was now hovering on 
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the winj^s of Destmj. Towards the close of this year (1801), 
Pompomas Nix was drawn to serve in the militia. Prom this 
moment may be dated the commencement of his military career ; 
for regardless of expense, and with a promptitude most honour- 
able to his patriotism, he instantly provided a substitute whom 
he sent to defend his king and country, even at the hazard of 
hisHfe." 

This substitute, as it afterwards appears, was drafted into the 
h'ne. And gallantly did he represent his principal: for his 
regiment being ordered upon foreign service, he became engaged 
in many of the battles in the Peninsula; till, on the memorM>le 
field of Waterloo, he fell, covered with wounds and glory — " An 
event," adds the biographer, '* of which the gallant Nix might 
justly be proud, though his pride (whenever he was called upon 
to allude to the subject^ was tempered by that modesty which is 
ever the concomitant of true valour." 

But I am anticipating. 

''In the jtBi 1804, the bloodthirsty tyrant, the ferocious 
monster, the insatiable murderer, the pest and scourge of society, 
the unjustifiable homicidal Corsican,* threatened this mighty 
Empire with invasion, and all Little Pedlington, like one man, 
flew to arms. Of Pedlingtonia less could not be expected, nor 
less did she do. The corps of Little Pedlington Loyal Yolunteers 
was formed ; and Nix, ever foremost to serve his country, took 
part in it as a simple private. But merit like his could not long 
remain unnoticed or unrewarded; and after a few months, behold 
him elevated up into the exalted rank of Captain ! f No sooner 
was he entrusted with command, than a nerceness more than 
mortal seemed to take possession of his very soul. The duties 
of his emporium became to him a matter of secondary oonsidera* 
tion. He appeared to grow out of himself, as it were. The 
conscious pavement resounded to his martial tread. In short, 
(to use a phrase at once expressive and picturesque). Little Ped- 
lington seemed hardly big enough to hold him. Eapidly spread 
the intelligence that our hero was now a leader of our band of 
patriots ; that the sword of vengeance was flaming in the grasp 
of the now sash-bound Nix; consequentlv, not many davs 
elapsed ere news arrived that the bloodthirsty tyrant, the 
ferocious" * * * [as before] " had abandoned his execralle 

* " To prevent any misunderstanding, it may be proper to inform th^ 
reader that Boneypart is here meant. — ^.H.** 

t" See Captain Sniggerston's 'Secret History.* Appendix- K,— ' 
F. H." 
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project of invasion, and retired, abashed and disconcerted, into 
the savage wilds of Gallia/' 

I turn to Appendix K, hj which it appears that the real cause 
of Nix's promotion was this : — 

After allowing full credit to Nix for the precision and dexterity 
with which be went through the manual exercise. Captain 
Sniegerston, in a style of narrative easy and unaffected, pro- 
ceeds: — 

" This was all very well so long as we fired with bone flints 
to the locks and without any sort of powder in the barrels ; but 
when it came to firing with real flints, and with gunpowder too, 
it was a very different sort of thing. Now Nix was nervous, 
never having fired off a gun with powder in it in his life. So, 
when the word was given to ' prime and load,' my lamented 
friend and brother soldier loadea, but, for fear of accident, did 
not prime ; and when the word was given to * iFire' only made 
believe to pull his trigger ; and this he did eight times one after 
another. Now, when all was over (as this was the first time of 
our having cartridges served out to us). Sergeant Rattan, who 
had been sent down to drill us, and who was a real soldier (not 
a volunteer), and very strict, — Sergeant Rattan, I say, went 
along the line and examined every man's touch-bole, and made 
him sound his barrel. He also examined our pouches. This was 
to see that we had all fired off eight rounds apiece. Finding we 
had done so, be could not but own we had done our duty like 
men. Now, when he came to examine Nix, Ms touch-hole was 
quite bright, and did not smell of gunpowder in the least. So 
he looked at his pouch, which was empty. Then he found that 
Nix had rammed down eight rounds of cartridge into his barrel, 
to say nothing of the ramrod, which be had left sticking in it 
also. So he complained to Colonel Snargate (the small-beer 
brewer), who commanded the corps at that time, and told him, 
that if Nix's gan had gone off it must have burst, and blown 
the whole corps to — a very considerable distance. Now, 
the Colonel being convinced how dangerous it was to trust 
Nix with a musket, yet not liking that the country should lose 
his services altogether, instantly made a Captain of him : for, 
said the Colonel, * he will then only carry a sword, and he is not 
likely ever to do anybody the smallest harm with that.' Where- 
upon, Nix was promoted to a captaincy. And this is the true 
history of the affair, for which I can vouch, being, at that time, 
a simple private in the corps. And, now, lest it should be 
imagined that he was envied his promotion, I must say that such 

u 
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was not the case : we were a band of brothers ; and certain it is 
no man rejoiced at it more than I did. I had the honour to be 
my gaUant friend's right-hand file." 

Had you ? Disinterested Sniggerston ! Had the ''gun gone 
off ! " says the sergeant. 

To multiply extracts wonld be unfair towards the enterprising 
publisher of the work ; I shall, therefore, content myself with 
only two or three more. 

In the Nix journals, under the date of Slst December, 1814, 
we find the following mem. — ^a mem. of the deepest interest, 
recording, as it does, the termination of the captain's military 
career. After the inevitable " 8, rose ; shaved — 9, brekfd," it 
proceeds— 

"Boney squizzled, as I call it — ^put kato de eombaw, as I say— 
L.P.L.V., in conse(juence, this day disbandled — I retire from 
milintary life, and like .St. Cinnatus, convert my sword into a 
plough-tail." 

And here the history of the public life of Nix might have been 
concluded, but for the determined part which he took in the 
famous " Pump-ladle controversy," m 1829. This Mr. Hoppy 
has detailed at great length, and with a minuteness befitting its 
importance. Nor is he less communicative upon the subject of 
his hero's election, in 1830, to the perpetual presidency of the 
" Cock-and-Bottle Club," of which, for many years, he had been 
president by annual election. But for the particulars of those, 
as of manv other equally important matters, 1 must refer to the 
work itself. 

A specimen of his table-talk, as recorded by himself, I have 
already ^ven ; this renders any extracts from the " invaluable 
communications" from Mr. Scrawly, the secretary to the club, 
unnecessary. I find, however, his exquisite and original pleasantry 
upon the coat being too short, repeated on tbree-and-twenty 
different occasions. These repetitions clearly prove its excellence. 

Nor was his wisdom inferior to his wit. Upon the arrival of a 
person, or the occurrence of an event, much after the time ex- 
pected, he was wont to say, "Better late than never;" and once, 
upon so apparently trivial an occasion as giving his glove to his 
daughter to be mended, he emphatically observed, " A stitch in 
time saves nine " — an axiom, which, as Hoppy truly remarks, 
" is almost as valuable for its rhyme as for its reason." 

His memory was truly wonderful. When be was "i* the vein," 
he would, for hours together, amuse and delight his hearers with 
an accurate account of where he had dined, what he had eaten 
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for his dinner, and how each meal had ''agreed with him," on 
every day of any entire month " forty year ago." " But this," says 
Hoppy, "he could only be prevailed npon to do when surrounded 
by a social circle of intimate friends, wnom he knew to be capable 
of appreciating and enjoying such a display of his uncommon 
powers." 

In the lives of all extraordinary men, remarkable coincidences 
must be found (or made). Nix was i^t without his. Perhaps, 
not the least striking is this : that on the very day when 
Louis XYI. lost his head, in Paris, Nix lost his nat in Little 
Pedlington; and, says Hoppy, "though last, not least, as it was 
on a Wednesday he died, so it was on a Wednesday he was 
buried." 

He^e I shall conclude. " Hoppy's Life and Times of Nix " 
will soon be in the hands of every reader of taste. Excepting 
the insertion of some dozens of letters, which rather degrade 
than elevate the character of his hero, and of some scores of 
others, to and from persons still living and of which the publi- 
cation must inevitaoly set all Little Pedlington by the ears : 
these slight exceptions allowed, Hoppy has performed his task 
with a discretion, a tacf^ and a skill, wmch at once establish him 
as a biographer of the highest order. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LITTLE PEDLINOTON IN A PUCKER: 
THE NIX COMMOTION. 

Distressing consequences of the publication of Nix's private journal- 
Business for the gentlemen of the long robe — Display of legal lore, 
and advantages of a man being his own lawyer — ^Two characters : 
Mr. Tapmajn, the Attorney ; JucU» Hitchem, £!isquire, the Solicitor — 
Little Jack Eobbleday m his element — Every one can £»el for 
himself— Affair of honour — Ladle and spoons : provocation and 
remorseless retaliation — Suspiciously sensitive— The apple-sauce 
calumny triiunphantly refuted by Jubb — Conclusion : solemn warning 
to journalizers. 

I TOXD you so. Praising Mr. Felix Hoppy for the extraordinary 
discretion, taot, and skill which, as a mographer, he had dis- 
played in his " Life and Times of Pomponius Nix," I excepted 
from this general commendation merely " the insertion of some 
dozens of letters which rather degrade than elevate the charac- 
ter of his hero, and of some scores of others, to and from per- 
sons still living, the publication of which must incpitably set ail 
Little Fedlinglon by the ears" These were my words 5 and tlie 
prediction has been verified with awful celerity. Scarcely four- 

and- twenty hours old is the book, and already has it caused 

But, to convev anything like a notion of what it has caused, I 
must repeat the words of my worthy host, Scorewell. 

Unconscious of the storm that was raging without, I was 
quietly taking my breakfast, when Scoreweu rushed into my 
room, and, with consternation depicted on his countenance, ex- 
claimed, "Sir, sir, the world is coming to an end !" 

Now, as I perfectly well kpew that that event was (in sporting 
language) "not to come off" till the seventeenth of Feoruary, 
1844, at twenty-two minutes, fourteen seconds, and fifty-four 
sixtieths of a second past three, a.m., I was less alarmed than I 

^*^ht otherwise have been by the announcement. This unques- 
able fact, that we have a good four or five years before us 
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for winding up our acooimis, I oommonicated to Scorewell; and, 
bidding him take a seat and compose himself, I continued :-« 

'' Scorewell/' said I, '^ it is now just fifteen years since a re- 
port was current in Paris, and by many believed, that in the 
course of that year the world was to be destroyed by fire : * Then 
must each look to his own safety/ said a certain French gentle- 
man; / shall convert all my property into money, and go to 
America/ This was a wise resolution, Scorewell, and I recom- 
mend you to adopt it on the present occasion/' 

But, heedless of what I said, Scorewell again exclaimed, " Sir, 
the world is coming to an end, I tell you, for Little Pedlington 
is no longer a fit place for quiet people to live in. Except in 
the year of the pump-ladle, never, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, was the place in such a ferment ! And all 
owii^ to that plaguy book, sir 1 Mr. Snargate threatens to call 
out Captain Sniffgerstou ; Captain Sniggerston threatens to kick 
Mr. Scrawly; Mr. Scrawly threatens to pull Mr. Daubson's 
nose ; Mr. Daubson threatens to duck Mr. Scratch in a horse- 
pond ; Mr. Piat is to show Mr. Rummins up, and Mr. Rummins 
IS to write Mr. Fiat down ; whilst even the Reverend Jonathan 
Jubb almost swears that he has almost a good mind to take steps 
in spite of the colour of his doth. And then the ladies ! Miss 
Cripps calls Miss Scrubbs by a bad name; Miss Scrubbs calls 
Miss Nix by a worse; and Miaa Nix is to do something or other 
quite terrible to everybody, without an exception. As to Mr. 
Hoppy, and his pubUsher, Mr. Yawkins, they are to be haneed, 
drawn, and c[uartered, without benefit of clergy, and the bo^ is 
to be burnt in Market Square, by the town-crier, with every mark 
of i^nonmmy" 

" I was apprehensive that the book would make an unpleasant 
stir in the town," said I ; " yet I did not anticipate such nonible 
consequences as those." 

" And all through Mr. Hoppy !" said Scorewell. ''Such an 
degant creature, too, as (you Imow, sir) the Master of the Cere- 
monies, at a place like this, is bound to be ! The bo ordeal of 
pditeness, as Miss Ciipps used to call him ! What she will call 
him now it is shocking to think of ; for I am told, sir, that your 
ladies who write very tender poetry are sometimes given to talk 
very strong prose. JBLowever, sir, I can't bnt say he deserves the 
worst, the villain!" 

" Villain is a severe term, Scorewell," said I ; " and how the 
gentle Hoppy should have deserved it from you, who were for- 
merly one of his greatest admirers, I cannot conceive/' 
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''What, m\" ezekdnwd tanrewdl, ''what! hate yon not 
read what he has publiahMl about mef Whj, sir, that is the 
rascally part of the book. If he had but let me alone there 
wonld haye been no call for all this turmoil ; for, alker all, what 
is said about other people I look npon as capital fun, and, in mj 
opinion, they are fools to notice it. But, to say a word against 
my negas, which is ms^f I'll s|>end the last farthing I have bat 
ru be revenged for it. Here, sir, h«re it is." And saying this, 
he drew from his pocket a copy of the ''Life and Times," with 
a slip of paper stuck in the part of the volume where the offen- 
sive passage occurred. The passage was an extract from Nix's 
journal, and ran thus :— > 

*^ 34 Nov., |-past 8, evenmg-*-Wanted to see Lunnun paper, 
so went to Scorewell's. Called for glass neagus for good oC 
the bouse, as I call it, B-^n strong of the water, as I say. So 
says to SooreweU, d— m me, Scorey, as I caU him, says X this 
neagus, says I, aint fit to give to a dog, as I say ; — dh- m me, 
it's what I call water bewitched, says I. Not such neagus as I 
get at the *Cock and Bottle,' says *I. So says Scorey, says he, 
next time, says he, I'll make it stronger, says he. Why, d— m 
me, says I, wnat am I the bietter now for what you'll do next 
time, says I-*that's d — ^m nonsense, as I caU it, says I.«— So 
wont take no more neagus at Master Scorerf's no more." 

"Now, sir," med »)orewell, '*if that is not libel, sedition, 
and malice prepensed, I don't know what is. I have not been 
studying 'Ifiverjr Man his own Lawyer' for nothing. It is 
actionable ; and if I don't get damages, there's no law in the 
land. Why, sir, there's three counts in the indictment ! First 
of all, he caUs my negus water bewitched, which I deny; next, 
ne says my negus isn't fit to give to a dog, whiok I'll tdi^e my 
oath it is ; and lasty he says my negus isn't sudi as you get at 
th& ' Cock and Bottle,' which is criminal information, and uiows 
a fMlui anoftymow. But Pll Cook-and-Bottle 'em ; I'll teach 
'em that my character is not to be retaliated upon in this inju- 
dicial manner. Pll show 'em that I know somethmg d kw; 
and as they are wrong upon all t^ee points, I'll have them served 
with a writ of error upon every one of them. Not sueh nesns 
as you get at the ' Cock and Bottle,* indeed I Bat I'll find a 
way to make 'em keep their scan. mag. within proper bounds, <nr 
I Know nothing of what the Statue of Linutauons is meaat 
for." 

" Be calm, SooreweU," said I ; *' abstain from any prooeediiiffa 
w, which (to say nothing of other inoonvemenaea they mi^t 
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ooeasioii) will give ten-hundred-fold publioitjr to the matter. Un- 
.less you vourself make a bustle in 4he affair, it vill soon blow 
over and be forgotten." 

" What, sir r' exclaimed Scorewell (with that look of mingled 
astonishment, anger, and indignation with which a man invariably 
receives the advice of a temperate counsellor, when he has pre- 
detennined to act like a fool, after his own wise fashion), " what, 
sir ! blow over ! Never, while one brick of Little Pedlington 
stands upon another. Even Mrs. Shanks, the confectioner, is 
setting the whole town in an uproar only because, in another 
part of the journal. Captain Nix says she sometimes puts treade 
into her raspberry tarts. That may blow over, and she is a fool 
to notice it. But if any fiend in human form is allowed to come, 
like a midnight assassin, and ifuiduously say, in the open face of 
day, that at the * Cock and Bottle ' they maxe better ncjgus than 
mine, and to escape without receiving the severest impunity 
which the crime deserves ; why, then, I have only to say, that 
the liberty of the subject is at an end, the constitution is in 
danger, and Magna Charta, the glorious Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties, and the Law of Nations are only so much waste paper. No, 
no;" — (here, for a moment, he firmly compressed his lips; and, 
then, with a shake of the head, a smile of self-satisfaction^ and 
a sharp rubbing of his hands, he added) — "Fll negas 'em, /'// 
Cock-and-Bottle 'em, Fll trounce 'em, I'll not let em off with 
common damages — ^it is a case for nominal damages, and that I'll 

go for, or I have read 'Every Man his own Lawyer' to very 
ttle purpose." 

Viewing the entire circle of human knowledge, the three 
objects of study which may be most profitably undertaken by 
the TOofessional or amateur student are, probably. Law, Physio, 
and Divinity. I am aware that against one point of this opinion 
maybe quoted the common saying, that, "A man that is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his client ;" and I must in candour admit, 
that I never jet knew a dabbler in Physic who did not per- 
suade himself into the enjoyment of as manv aches, pains, dis- 
orders, and diseases, as would supply a wnole hospital with 
patients ; or a dabbler in Divinity wno had any more religion 
than an English horse or a French philosopher. All this, how- 
ever, proves nothing against the justness of my notion " in the 
main," as the "Little f edlmgton Observer " would say — at least, 
I do not think it does. I throw it out for what it may be worth, 
and so let it pass. 
Mr. Scorewell, althougb he had " Every Man his own Lawyer ** 
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at his finger-ends, was too cantions a person to act entirely upon 
Ms own responsibility in a matter of so great importance as that 
which now occupied his mind ; so forthwith he proceeded to the 
house of Mr. Papman, his attorney, for advice. So far as it con- 
cerned the mere law of the business, this step was needless ; for 
Scorewell knew (as he has shown) that he was as well acquainted 
with the law as any Mr. Papman alive. But the mode of ven- 

feance which he contemplated required that certain forms should 
e observed, and certain things done, none of which could he do 
for himself: and, in fact, thra consideration alone it was that 
reconciled him to so humiliating a task as that of consulting any- 
body at all. 

Mr. Papman being, at the moment of Scorewell's call, engaged 
with a client, Scorewell was detained for a short time in the 
outer office. 

"All very busy here to-day, no doubt," said Scorewell. This 
was addressed to Mr. Papman's only son (his only clerk also), a 
lad of fourteen, who was seated on a hign stool, at a desk en- 
closed within a slight wooden railing. 

" Very busy indeed, sir," replied the boy, without taking his 
eyes from the work upon which he was earnestly employed. He 
had before him a large sheet of copying-paper, on which he was 
sketching horses' heads. "My father has had a great many 
calls this morning," continued he : " Miss Cripps is with him 
now, but she'll be going presently, and then—Oh, there she 
goes. You can walk into father's private office now, sir, if you 
please." 

Mr. Papman is a tall, thin man, of gentleman-like appearance, 
with an intelligent countenance and a bald head. His constant 
dress, from head to foot, is black, with black silk stockings, and 
buckles in his shoes. There are three attorneys in Little 
Pedlington, and he enjoys the reputation of being the honest one, 
I know not what proportion this allowance of honesty in that 
profession may bear with the statistical returns upon the same 
point in London, but, certainly, the Pedlingtonians are very proud 
of it. 

Scorewell, with the "Life and Times" in his hand, rushed 
into Mr. Papman's office, and scarcely allowing himself time for 
the common salutation of a " good morning," he threw himself 
into a chair, and thus addressed his legal adviser : — 

" Now, Mr. Papman, since by this time all Little Pedlington 
must be ringing with this rascally attack upon me, I need not 
**^^ you that my present business with you is to consult you and 
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take yoar advice upon it. In the first place, then, yon will use 
your utmost power of attorney, and proceed against them imme- 
diately with all the rigoar of the law." 

"Upon mj word, Mr. Scorewell," said Papman, "I have not 
the remotest idea of what it is you allude to; so, first of all, prav 
enlighten me concerning the facts of your case, and then, with 
respect to the law, I shall perhaps be able to—" 

"Ay, ay, sir," said Scorewell, " there can be no difficulty about 
the latp, for it is as clear a case of criminal information against 
my character as any to be found in the Statue at liBx^e, that I 
.can tell you. It is the mode of proceeding, the mode, sir, I want 
your advice upon; you will therefore do everything you can to 
put them to the greatest expense, and to inflict the most sum- 
mary chastisement upon them. I need not tell you that we can 
proceed against all the parties concerned, author, publisher, and 
printer; and, in my opinion, we can trounce the pai)er-maker too. 
But of this I am certain, that as the libel is originally in the 
handwriting of the deceased testator, we can punish his legal 
representatives, provided he has left a will, and that his executors 
have administered for the benefit of his next of kin, which is his 
daughter, who has profited by this rascally publication : — but, of 
course, in that case, as the matter will then come within the 
jurisprudence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, we must seek 
our remedy in the Court of Arches, and file a probate, or some- 
thing of that sort, against the parties." 

At the termination of this display of legal lore, ScoreweU 
looked astonishingly big, and paused just long enough to allow 
Mr. Fapman to say, " JBe cool, my good man, be cool ; calmly 
state to me the facts, and afterwards " 

But again he was interrupted by Scorewell, who thus 
proceeded:— 

"Facts/ but I tell you, sir, there is not a single fact in the 
case. Water bewitched, not fit to give to a dog and better at 
the *Oock and Bottle ! ' I'll take my oath they are not facts, 
but false ; and, therefore, I will appeal to a jury of my country- 
men to find a Bill of Error upon every one of them." 

"What — are— jou— talking about?" inquired Papman, with 
extreme deliberation. "I have listened to you for half an hour, 
yet am I as ignorant of what you mean as the man in the moon. 
In a word, what is your grievance ? " 

" What ! " exclaimed Scorewell, with amazement. " Why, 
haven't you heard ? — haven't you seen ?— haven't you 
read?" 
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"No» vo, no/' reiterated Papman — "so explain to me at 
once." 

"Wonderful!" cried Scorewell. " Here is my dharacter held 
up to the execration of all mankind, for making nej^s not fit to 
eiTe to a dog, yet my own legal adviser knows nothmg about it ! 
Now, then/' continued he, as he placed the hook before Papman, 
and (with a sapient shake of the head) pointed to the offensiTe 
passage, *' now, read that, and then tell me what you think." 

Papman slowly wiped and put on his spectadies, and having 
with great attention twice read the passage, he quietly returned 
the book to Scorewell, and coldly said, " Well, and what of that ? " 

"What of that!" exclaimed Scorewell; "why, that is it— it 
is a malignant, blasphemous, and sacrilegious libel, calculated to 
mislead to a breach of the peace, and impugn the liberty of the 
subject, as lawfully made and provided for by the Act oiHabetu 
Corpus. It is a libel, and I will bring actions against all the 
parties concerned in it, jointlv, ay, and severefy too." 

" That is no libel, Scorewell, so put the book into yonr pocketj 
and go home," said Papman. 

" Ko libel ! Come, come, that's a good one 1 It says of me 
what I don't like, yet you would have me believe it is no libel I I 
come to you for advice how to act: but I know, sir, what is 
Hbel." 

"Indeed!" said Papman, with a smile; "then, upon my 
word, m^ good friend, you are all to nothing the most Knowing 
man in Little Pedlington, lawver or other. There is not in the 
whole of that passage the slightest ground for action. Bring an 
action upon thai / i should be a rogue werell to encourage you in 
taking such a step : we should be knghed out of any court in 
England." 

" Then, with all respect for your opinion, sir," said Scorewell^ 
drily, " I don't agree with you. I haven't been sleeping over 
* Every Man his own Lawyer,' and I can tell you we shall be 
certain of a verdict, let the case come on before the judges either 
in banco or at Nova Scoiia" 

"Nisi Frius, I suppose you mean," said Papman. "But no 
matter for that ; the passage is a foolish passage, as might be 
expected from its writer ; but you have not the slightest ground 
for action. Nothing that poor Pompo (as the captain defighted 
to be called) ever wrote or said could ao any living creature the 
slightest harm. He was a foolish old man,^ tiresome, stupid, and 
vulgar, and so habitnally a grumbler, that he would growl at a 
'lurkey for no other reason than that it was not a duck— nay, he 
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wonld frmnble because pfdna had been taken so to please him, 
that notbinff was left for nim to grumble at. I speak thns freely 
and tinly of my poor dead-and-gone friend, in the hope, that by 
BO doing, I may succeed in allaying the irritation under whidk 
you are labouring. Qo home — ^think no more of this affair; 
attend to your business, and keep your money in your pocket, 
for the law can do nothmg for you. 

" There you and I don't agree, sir," said Scorewell, somewhat 
angrily. '' Tm resolved to spend my last farthing but I'll be 
revenged on the whole kit of them. If I don't mind the expense, 
why need you P Besides, I'm a free-bom Englishman ; and if I 
can afford to pay for legal advice, I have a right to go to law when 
I choose." 

" I don't dispute your right, my good man ; but in the present 
case, it would be dishonest on ray part to abet you in so hopeless, 
so foolish, a proceeding. So here let our conferenee end." 

''Honesty! Nonsense! I know the law, and what has 
honesty to ao with that P " Then suddenly rising and clapping 
his hat firmly down upon his head, he added : " Now, I tell you 
what, Mr, Papman— if you won't persecxitQ the parties for me, I 
dare say I can find an attorney in Little Pedlington who will ; so 
here's the long and the short of it." 

To this Mr.Tapman calmly replied — 

" In my profession, as in most others, Scorewell, there are 
scamps and rogues, who, for their pitifid hire, will undertake 
any work, however dirty, degrading, or dishonest it may be; 
but rely upon it, they are as much the scorn of the honourable 
profession which they disgrace, as they are the despised of society 
in general. Gome, come, don't look angry, Scorewell ; I am not 
rich, enough to afford the loss of even so small a client as you 
are ; so when you have any respectable business to be done, let 
me have the benefit of it." 

" No, sir," replied Scorewell ; " I don't see the use of con- 
sulting a legal adviser who, upon points of law, differs with me, 
ietotum cobIo, as the lawyers say. You may do very well for 
mild practice," (he sneeringly added,) " but not where one is 
determined to proceed a fortiori. So good morning— Mr.— ^ 
Papman." 

lieaving Mr. Papman, Attorney, Scorewell forthwith pro* 
oeeded to the house of Judas Hitchem, Esquire, Solicitor, 
Hitchem is, in aU respects, the reyerse of Mr. Papman— character 
not excepted. He is a stout, plump fellow, witn a bull-head ; a 
face red and bloated from oyer-feeding ; sinall> sickly, pale eyes ; 
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and a qnantity of hair resembling flax, carefully curled, fie 
wears tnree nnder-waistcoats^ all of them of flanng colours; » 
crimson yelvet stock, fastened with a large mock-diamond 
brooch; on his fingers a quantity of gilt-copper rings ; about his 
neck three massive chains, all of the same precious metal, in 
short, he is the beau ideal of a yul^r would-seem-some- 
body. His chief practice in his profession is that of a bill- 
Matcher. 

By this title (which seems to have been suggested by that of 
an equally respectable caUing, the body-snatcher) is meant, one 
of those petty attorneys — <(pettifog^ng, I belicTe, is au action- 
able word, so I abstain from using it.) — ^who buy up small 
acceptances in the hope that when due they will not instantly be 
paid. In that case, they, without the loss of a moment, com- 
mence proceedings against drawer, acceptor, indorser, and every 
one into whose sides they can contrive to stick their fiangs. 
Just to save appearances, there is usually one or two others con- 
cerned besides the operator, and great is the profit thereof I In 
justice to Judas Hitchem, Esqvire, it must be said, that he has 
sometimes expressed a wish to be employed upon .business a 
degree or two more respectable; but unfortunately for his 
virtuous aspirations, he has never yet' found any person in all 
Little Pedlington fool enough to trust him with it. 

To this worthy the irate innkeeper proceeded. The ioUdtar, 
(for so he always styled himself,) who had read nothing, knew, 
notwithstanding, almost as much of law as the innkeeper who 
had read ''Every Man his own Lawyer.'' Having listened 
attentively to his new client, who stated his view of Vie law of 
the case in nearly the same words which he had used to Papman, 
he said, in a yaw-yaw way — 

" I am quite or your opinion, Mr. Scorewell, quite ; you are 
perfectly right; slander, defamation, libel; atrocious case; we'll 
trounce every one of them. I'll serve them all with notices of 
action this very evening." 

" I knew I was nght," cried Scorewell, chuckling, and 
rubbing his hands. 

The rogue — (rogue, I believe, is not actionable, but I icill use 
that word at a venture) — ^the rogue opened his black book, and, 
following Scorewell's dictation, inscribed therein the names of 
Yawkms, Hoppy, and half a dozen others who were either posi- 
tively, or proDably, concerned in the publication. 

" One thing more," said Hitchem. " If you happen to hold, 
or can procure, acceptances of any of the parties, we maj have 
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an opportumty of working them upon those also. There is no 
hana m having two strings to one's bow, Mr. 8oorewell." 

This is the lawyer for my money, thought Soorewell. 

**jMd one thii^ more, Mr. Soorewell. As the outlay in this 
bnsiness will be considerable, I shall require twenty pounds of 
you, in advance." 

SooreweU, oonsideiing this to be a reasonable demand, besides 
that it would secure to him the services of this able adviser, 
immediately paid him the amount required; and, thought he, as 
he counted out the notes, I haven't read " Everv Mtm his own 
Lawyer" for nothing. Solicitor and client shook hands; and, 
said the fonner, as Soorewell was quitting the house :-— 

" We'll show them what it is to get into the clutches of little 
Judas Hitchem." 

The result of this proceeding of my wise host, is, of course, 
for the present, in the bosom of Time; but any one is at liberty 
to make his own guess at it, according to his own judgment and 
foresight. 

By persons who not only were witnesses to, but prominent 
actors m, the well-known pump-ladle troubles, I am assured, that 
the excitement then prevailing scarcely exceeded that of the 
present moment. When Miss Cripps's lost reticule was cried in 
the Market Square I was a spectator of the scene. TAat was 
intezesting and exciting to an almost painful degree, for men's 
minds were distracted by hopes, and doubts, and fears — so nicely 
balanced were the chances for and against the recovery of the 
lost object ; but that event will bear no comparison with what 
the little Pedlingtonians have already distinguished as the Ndc 
CoMHonoK 1 

The whole town being in a state of utter confusion, and events 
of the deepest interest occurring simultaneously m different 
parts of it, I shall do no more than make a few notes of what 
IS going on : a narrative pretending to order and regularity is, 
under tne circumstances, out of the question. 

I go into Market Square, and instead of walking peaceably 
along, as of yore, am thrust to the nght, jostled to the left, 
shoved forwards, pushed backwards ! The dignified bearing and 
the cold look have taken the place of familiar nods and smiles ; 
instead of the friendly "How doP"— "How are you?"— 
" Pleasant weather ! " — "Fine morning ! " — ^nothing is heard but 
•— " Sir, I don't know you." — " I desire, sir, you wifl never speak 
tome again." — "I wonder at your assurance, miss, in looking me 
in the face."— "Sir, what Mr. Hoppy says in his book, that Captain 
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Nix said that Mr. Shrabsole told him that he had heard from 
Mr. Snaigate what yon said of me in strict oonfidence to kirn at 
long as twentj-two years ago« and which I never knew till now, 
is nnbecoming a gentleman, and yon may expect to hear fi:t)m 
me." 

In the very thick of all this is little Jack Hobbleday I He 
oatohes one by the bntton and listens to him ; he takes another 
by the collar and whispers in his ear; a third he drags into a 
corner and looks doable-distilled mysteries at him; he knooks 
at a door, and presently is in earnest conversiMfion with the 
foot-boy; a honsemaid is indnstriously engaged in pnmping 
water from the new ^ump, and, presto ! littie Jack Hobbledaj 
is at her side, indnstriously en^ged in pumping her. Thi& is 
a fine time for Jack : he is in bis element ! He is now ooming 
to me. 

" How do, my dear fellow P Lived here all my life, but never 
saw anything like this. Where it will end nobody can teli. 
I say — come into a comer. What I have to tell you must be 
in oonfidence. This publication will be the ruin of poor Hoppy. 
Already the consequences of it are awful, quite awful ! His 
annual benefit-ball, which is fixed for Wednesday week — ^well 
— what do you think P Out of nineteen three-and^sixpenny 
tickets, which he had already issued, seventeen have been 
returned! Poor fellow — sorry for him! Loses three pnpils, 
too— two of them Mrs. Shrubsole's daughters. Foolish of Mrs. 
8htubsole to notice it; for, after all, what is it P Twenty jyears 
ago, when she was Miss Shrapnell, Pompo saw her dancmg^— 
goes home, claps down in his journal that Polly Shrapnell has 
got bandy legs. Poor Pompo never dreams of his journal being 
published— he dies — out it comes. But this is one of the many 
things Hoppy ought to have suppressed^-^/V — ^the truth is, she 
kas got bandy legs, and I happen to know it. I say — ^between 
ourselves, she would not have cared about it if her legs had 
been straight. Now, rely upon what I have told yon about 
Hoppy — ^I have it from the highest authority — don't ask who — 
musWt tell — but this I may say — that was his little maid yoa 
saw me talking to at the pump." This last fact he oommnniei^ 
to me in a significant whisper. « 

Hobbleday continued: "Then — Chiokney, the poulterer, is 
angry because his name is mentioned in the book— ndragged 
before the nublic. Digges, the undertaker, because his is not — 
too insignificant, he supposes, for notice. Digges won't take 
any more dancing-lessons at Hoppy's academy for grown geade- 
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men. Ghiokney makes his wife withdraw her subscription from 
Yawkins's library. Miss Tidmarsh's sor^es, the pleasantest 
things in Little Pedlington, are pnt off, because it comes out 
that, seven years ago. Miss Cripps, Mrs. Sniggerston, my annt 
Hobbleday, JDaubson, Jubb, Yawkms the banker, and eight or 
ten others of our ' top-sawyers,' as the saying is, all agreed, at a 
rout at Pompo's, that Miss Tidmarsh could not be less than 
forty-eight. Forty-eight and seven, eh P I say nothing. Ahem ! 
that's her age, though; and I happen to know it. But it is 
very foolish of people to be angry about such things. Then, 
there's poor Miss Nix herself — she's half out of her mind about 
the book ! She has quarrelled with Hoppv because he has pub- 
lished no more than about three dozen oi her emincint father's 
washerwoman's and tavern-bills, and (in the ' Correspondence') 
only a score or so of letters of invitation received and answered, 
when, as she says, she had supplied him with hundreds of them. 
Says he has left out all that was worth telling of the great Nix, 
told nothing but what was not, and told that badly. Says that 
if the illustrious Kammins had been alive, he ought to have been 
employed to immortalize her immortal father. Poor Yawkins, 
too ! She has quarrelled with him, because he would not give 
her two hundred copies of the work to present to her friends. 
As Yawkins says, in that case there would have been nobody 
left in all the world to buy it ; so he sent her a dozen. Then, as 
the book is making such a stir, she complains that he did not 
pay her enough for it; but, as Yawkms says, he paid five 
gumeas for it, and it was all a speculation. However, he has 
sent her an additional sovereign, and put her down for a year's 
subscription to his library, gratis. This I have, in confidence, 
from the best authority — ^mustn't tell who— but this I may tell 
you — ^have just left the house of the most liberal and enterprising 
publisher in all Little Pedlington." 

"I fear, Mr. Hobbleday," said I, "this publication will 
furnish much employment for the gentlemen of the long robe." 

"1 fear so too, my dear fellow," replied Hobbleday; "but 
people are very fooHsh to notice such things^-very, I tell you. 
There's Hitchem, the eminent solicitor, but the greatest scoun 
-; — ^ahem! — ^sharp fdlow, though — know him well — dine with 
him sometimes — ^well, he has ^t his hands full already. Amongst 
other things of the sort, he is bringing an action for damages, 
Cripps V, Scrubbs, for Miss Scrubos telling Pompo that Miss 
Cripps wore a false front to her hair. There it was, my dear 
fellow, snugly bottled up in the book for fifteen years ^nobody 
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the wiser for it— at last, oat it comes. Papman, the ^reat 
lawyer, would not have anything to do with the matter— said* it 
was foolish, and in for a dia. People are fools to notice such 
things. I have shown the book to, at least, twenty of my most 
intimate friends — ^pointed out to them the most disagreeable things 
said about themselves. But I'm for peace and quiet — ^recom- 
mended them to take no notice of it — ^never to think of ^in^ to 
law about it. But there they are, all of them, going at it, ding- 
dong. Fools for their pains — such things are not worth notice 
— ^pooh, pooh ! they are not, T tell you. Well — ^I must be off — 
gomg to consult rapman, mv solicitor ; for, what is said about 
fne in the book is too bad. ril leave you to jud^. See here." 

Hobbleday put into my hands the " Life and Times," a leaf of 
which was doubled down at the comer. The passage that dis- 
pleased him was in that fatal " Journal ;" and thus it ran : — 

"Jack Hobbleday just been here — ^Paul Potter, as I call him. 
Looked down my airy, and saw a air hanging up in kitchen 
windy. Wanted to no when it was to be drest—woudn't tell — 
d — ^m me, what bisness of his'n P as I sav. As he went out, 
ask'd Patty cook*— didn't no. Went all over L. P. telling 
people as how he was certain it was old and tuff—- shot all to 
pieces as if it had been kild with a canon bawl, and sure it 
coudn't be worth heatin. Jack, the best naturd little fellar in 
L. P., but somehow sets more peeple by the vears than all the 
ill-naturd fellers put together. Would set the greatest friends 
mentioned in all ainshant histry a-quarling — ^Damon and Pick- 
axe, Restus and Pillydus, Silly and Caiybdus, or any on um." 

"There," said Hobbleday, as I returned the book; "that w 
something to complain of. What the old blockhead has written 
about others is only fit to laugh at — ^not worth notice— fun, 

capital fun — ^but to say anything about me But I must be off, 

or I shall be too late to find my solicitor at home. Good bye, 
my dear fellow, good bye. Look out for Hobbleday versus 
Hjoppy, and you'll see something, I promise you." 

Scarcely had Hobbleday left me when my attention was 
attracted by the sound of a nom, and the cry of " Little Pedling- 
ton Weekly Observer, Scun-dition ! " It was indeed a second 
edition of that interesting paper, so I purchased it. And fuUy 
was the republication warranted by the importance of the event 
which it announced ! The paragraph was printed in much larger 
type than that used in any other part of the paper ; and being 
unostentatiously intelligible, and unaffectedly consistent with 
itself, I presume it could not have proceeded from the erudite 
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pen of my favonrite writer, Mr. Rnimniiis, junior. It occnpied 
the place nsnallj allotted to the leading article. 

''SECOND EDITION. 

"Little PEDiiNGToif, 2^«?o o'C^ocA p.m. 

•*An affair of hononr has jnst occurred between Captain 
Snareate and Captain Sniggerston, both formerly of the L. P. 
Loyal Volunteers. The meeting took place in Yawkins's skittle- 
groimd ; and that spot was selected because, this being the day 
on which twopence is demanded for admission, (the ground on all 
other days of the week being opened gratis), the parties would 
be in no danger of interruption. They were accompanied to the 
field by their respective seconds, Mr. Puddifoot I^iddifoot and 
Mr. Perks Perks; and, apology being out of the question, they 
took their ground at a distance of twelve paces. Loaded pistols 
were then placed in the hands of the combatants ; when, the 
seconds thinkins enough had been done, the parties expressed 
themselves satisfied, shook hands, and withdrew in perfect good 
humour. Both gentlemen, we are assured, conducted themselves 
with the greatest gallantry ; but we trust it will not often be our 
painful duty to have to record the occurrence of such murderous 
scenes in a place like Little Pedlington. The cause of the 
meeting will be explained by the correspondence subjoined :— " 

No. 1. 

" L. P., Tu«Bday morning, 
''27min. past9. 

" Capt. Snargate presents his compliments to Capt. Sniggers- 
ton. In Capt. S.*s * Secret History,* appended to Mr. Hoppy's 
* Life and Times of Capt. Pomponius Nk,' appears the foUowmff 
passage : — ' So he complainea to Colonel Snargate (the small- 
Deer brewer) who commanded the corps at the time.' 

" As Colonel S. was well-known to oe a brewer of table alb, 
and not of small beer, Capt. S. considers the use of the words 
SMALL-BEEB BEEWEB to be offcusiveto the memory and character 
of bis late res]^ected father; and that by placmg them in a 
parenthesis (which renders them more remarkable), it is adding 
insult to injury-^the more so as Capt. S. himself still carries on 
the' brewery for table ale vnly, Capt. S. therefore requests 

X 
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that Capt. S. will, with as little delay as possible, cause the words 
Bmall'beer, which are offensive to Capt. S/s feelings as a gentle- 
man, to be exchanged for table ale, and the paretUhesis rmoved. 
^ " Capt. S. has to add, that as he cannot, consistently with his 
dignity as an officer and a gentleman, apply for redress to the 
publisher; and as Capt. S. is informed by Mr. Hoppy that it 
Would be against all the rules of etiquette for him, as master of 
the ceremonies, to be called upon in any way whatever, it is to 
Capt. S. alone that Capt. S. can address himself. Capt. S. waits 
the honour of Capt. S.'s earliest attention to this." 

No. 2. 

" L. P., Tuesday mornings, 
"S^min.pastlO. 

"Captain Sniggerston has the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of Captain Snargate's note, dated L. P., Tuesday morn- 
ing, 27 minutes past 9. Considering the delicate nature of 
the subject of Capt. S.'s note, Capt. S. begs to decline sending 
Capt. S. a reply till Capt. S. has had an opportunity of consulting 
a friend, which Capt. S. will do without delay." 

No. 3. 

<'L. P., Tuesday morning^ 
" 1 min past 11. 

" Capt. Sniggerston has the honour to inform Capt. Snargate 
that he cannot have the slightest objection to substitute, at the 
earliest opportunity, the words table-die for small-beer, as re- 
q^uested in Capt. S.'s communication, No. 1 ; and, at the same 
time, to express his regret that the inadvertent use of the words 
small-beer should have caused any pain to Capt. S.'s feelings as a 
gentleman. But Capt. S., considering that Capt. S. has no right 
to interfere with the parenthesis, Capt. S. feels nimself under the 
necessity of declining to remove it." 

No. 4. 

"L.P., Tuesday morning, 
** 59 min. past 11. 

" Capt. Snargate has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
Capt. Sniggerston's communication, dated L. P., Tuesday mom- 
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ing, 1 minute past 11. Capt. S. is happy that Capt. S. has con- 
sented to retract the offensive term * small-beer brewer;' but 
Capt. S. cannot, as a man of honour, dispense with the removal 
of THE PARENTHESIS. As Capt. S. cousidcrs that, from this 
point of the affair, it would be inexpedient that any further 
communications should be made directly between Capt. S. and 
Capt. S., — Capt. S. has the honour to inform Capt. S. that this 
note wiU be delivered to Capt. S. by Capt. S.'s friend, Mr. 
Puddifoot Puddifoot." 

And hereupon occurred the hostile meeting. 

One side of this paper is nearly filled with letters from persons 
who consider themselves either insulted or injured by passages 
in Nix's Journal, or by the publication of letters addressed to 
him under the seal of privacy. 1 select a few of the most inter- 
esting. They are all addressed — 

" To the Editor of the Little Pedlington Weekly Observer. 

" SlE, — Miss Nix has allowed Mr. Yawkins to allow Mr. 
Hoppy to publish a letter of mine, wrote private and confidential 
to her late father, and only intended for the bosoni of friendship, 
. and is as follows : — 

* PEIVATE AND CONPIDENTIAL. 

' Deab Pompo, — I want to borrow your punch-ladle, as I ant 
got one, so put it in your pocket when you come to-night, and 
give it me sly, 

* Yours, truly, 

' John Julius Spiggins.' 

" Now, sir, I don't think my character a hit worse for not 
having got a punch-ladle at that time, but no man likes to 
have it made the town talk; and Miss Nix knows well enovgh, if 
I can borrow, I can lend, as the followbg will show, though it 
might not suit her to publish that, but it shall now appear in the 
face of all the world, which I would not otherwise have done. 

' Deab Spigot, — ^Am short of tea-spoons, as I say, for our 
route to-nite, so bring i a duzn with you. 1 good turn desarvs a 
nuther, as 1 say. 

' Yours, truly, 

'Pomps. Nix.' 
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" Now, sir, as Miss Nix has brought this upon herself, by pub- 
lishing what was not a delicate act to do, in the Jirst instance, she 
may thai^k hebself for the consequences, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"J. J. S/' 



" SuL,— In Capt. Nix's Journal, it is said— 'June 30, 1834', 

walked to Vale of Health, met * * * * with ^'s pooty wife 

— pooty doings for Little Pedlington ! ' 

*' Now, sir, if this is meant to allude to me and Mrs. Strut 
(the wife of our wortlnr manager), I say it is a gross falsehood, 
without the shadow of^a foundation. 

** Your obedient servant, 

" Edward Yawkins, Jun." 

** {Ofjhe firm of Yawkms, Snaigate, and Co., BaDkers)." 



*^ Sib,— In Captain Nix's infamous Journal, he has the un- 
manliness to say — ' June 20, 1834. Walked to Vale of Health ; 

met * * * * with 's pooty wife — ^pooty doings for Little 

Pedlington!' 

"Now, sir, as it is impossible to tell how far people may carry 
their wicked insinuations to, I call upon you to protect a helpless 
woman whose reputation is at stake, as I solemnly declare it was 
only bi/ the merest accident I was overtaken by Captain Sniggers- 
ton as I was going to see my innocent baby which was out at 
nurse, and this I am sure the captain, as a man and a gentleman, 
will bear me out in. 

''Your humble and unjustly-slandered servant, 

"POETIA LUCEETIA ShBAPNELL. 

*' P.S. — ^I cannot help saying that a certain lady had better 
look at home before she allows such cruel insinuations to be 
published." , 



Following these, are fourteen letters from other ladies and 
gentlemen, all of them vigorously repelling the charge, if in- 
tended to apply to them. The next is curious : — 
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''Sib,— Allow me, through the medium of your valuable 
columns, to call the attention of all Little Pedlington to a fact 
of which they might otherwise have remained ignorant, or which, 
at least, could only have been known to that small and select 
circle of friends who are the most intimately acquainted with 
me. I, therefore, earnestly request that everybody would turn 
to Nix's Journal, in which, at page 53, seven h'nes from the top, 
they will find the foUoiwdng entry :—* Just saw * * * * pass 
the door — he is the ^ratist blocked in the town, as I call it.' 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that by the greatest block- 
head in the town is meant me (for I have a distinct recollection 
of having frequently passed Nix's door), and, indeed, many 
friends, on whose judgment I have the firmest reliance, assure 
me that they consider me perfectly justified in thinking so. The 
publication of this letter will prepare Little Pedlington for any 
steps I may think it proper to adopt under the circumstances. 

*' I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

"Thomas Noddy." 

"P.S. — Should any impertinent doubts be expressed of the 
truth of what I have asserted, I shall certainly consider myself 
under the necessity of making my statement, upon oath, in the 
presence of a magistrate." 



The following possesses a peculiar charm, as coming from the 
Reverend Jonathan Jubb, the Bard of Pediingtonia. As being 
the most interesting, so shall it be the last : — 

" Sib, — As a lover of truth, , a Minister of Peace, and the 
Literary Executor of the late Simcox Rummins, F.S.A., I feel 
myself loudly called upon, by the still small voice of justice, to 
dissipate wim a breatn the flickering cloud of calumny which, 
like the dove, is made to hover over the weU-known character 
for hospitality of that illustrious man, now sleeping unconscious 
and defenceless in that grave over which the elegant tomb-stone 
now just finished will, I am happy to say, be placed in the 
course of this week. 

" In the Journal of Pomponius Nix, now just ijublished, that 
great and eood man records with unerring precision, like the 
DOW of ApoUo, that on the 29 th September, 1801, he dined with 
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the ^eat Antiquary. It is as true as the needle to the pole that 
he did sOj for in my own journal, which may one day, like manna 
from Heaven, be given to the world, I find the fact corroborated. 
But, like the pelican, ungratefully turning on the breast that , 
fed it, he adds, — * Goose tolerable good, but not so good as ' 
goose eat with Jack Spriggins eight year ago. Stuffing decided ' 
bad; and as for apple-sarse, noi enough to go iwice round !^ • 
With regard to the goose and the stufing, I say nothing : that 
is matter of opinion, of which it can only be said, ' 'twas mine, 
'tis his, and has been slave to thousands.' But, sir, when, like 
the voracious cormorant, he complains that there was not • 
enough apple-sauce, truth and justice both bid me raise my 
voice, like thunder roaring in the desert, and dispel the calumny, 
as the avalanche sweeps away the flimsy cobweb. Sufficient 
was there, then, to have gone twice, nay, thrice round, like a 
planet in its orb, but that at the first round the gallant Captain, 
'as was his custom always in the afternoon,' like the sea 
yawning for its prey, took nearly the entire of it to his own 
share. Let me, then, like the ring-dove pleading for its young, 
inquire of every candid mind * the cause, the cause my soul,' 
WHY went it not twice round ? Spirit of Rummins ! (of whose 
' Life and Times,' by me, a few copies, price half a crown, may 
still be had at my publishers), Urt thou, say, appeased ? 

" And I remain. Sir, yours, 

• "Jonathan Jubb, Curate, L.P." 



And now, you who nightly record the saym^s and events of 
the by-gone day, bethink you of the legacy of mischief and dis- 
order which haply you are preparing for posterity; suspend awhile ■ 
your desperate pens in air; bestow a thought on Little Pedling- 
ton; and, ere you write — ^Keflect. 



cox AN1> WYMA.V, PKINTKllS, CHKAT QUKKN SThKET, LONOOV. 
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In feftp. 8vo> price 1«. each* doth liinpi or boardf , unleM esproied* 

The great dearth of Booht of a thoroughly practical nature, tuiXdbU to 
the wants of that numerous class who really wish to become acquainted 
with common ithings, h€U induced the Publishers ta commence the 
Useful Library, 

1. A NEW LETTER WRITER, for the Use of Ladies and 

Gentlemen ; embodying letters on the simplest matteta of life, and on various 
subjecU, with applications for Situations, ftc. 

2. HOME BOOK OP HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY ; or, Do- 
mestic Hints for Persons of Moderate Income. Containing useful directions for 
the proper Labours of the Kitchen, the House, the Laundry, and the Dairy. 

3. LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. Jamm Whits, Author of " The Eighteen ChrlsUan Centuries." 

4. LANDMARKS OP THE HISTORY OP GREECE. 

By the Rev. jAMsa Whitji, Author of " The Landmarks of England." 1«. 6ci. 

6. COMMON THINGS OP EVERY-DAY LIFE. A Home 
Book for Mothers and Daughters. By Anns Bowman. 

GmtmuLh CoNTBirrs:— Household Economy and the Duties of a Wife and 
Mother— the Laundry— the Nursery— Health, and the Means to Preserve it- 
Management of Simple Disorders— Clothes : how to Wear, Make, and Pack them 
—and last, not least. Home Education. 

6. THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By Mabtin Doylb, 

Author of *' Rural Economy," *' Small Farms,*' dec.. Ace. 

OsNXKAL CoNTXNTs:— Inform^ion upon Home Employment— Food ; Meat- 
Bread— Hunger and Thirst— Water— Fermented Liquors— HabiUtlons— Bodily 
Exercise— Sports— Walking— Swimming— Tea — Coffee — Sugar — Soap — Indian 
Com— The Weather— Minerals— Medals— Gold— Sliver— Mining— Money— Glass, 
Ace— The Use and Abuse of, and the Culture of. Tobacco and SnuiK 

7. LAW OP LANDLORD AND TENANT (The), with a 

copious Collection of Useful Forms. By W. A. Holdbwo&tb, Esq. (of Giay's 
Inn) , Barristef*at-Law. 

8. LIVES OP GOOD SERVANTS. By the Author of 

" Maat Powxll." 

9. HISTORY OP FRANCE, PROM THE CONQUEST OP 

GAUL, BY THE ROMANS, TO THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1856. By Amjilia 

B. EOWAHDB. 

10. THE LAW OP WILLS, EXECUTORS, AND AD- 

MINISTRATORS, with a Copious Collection of Forms. By W. A. HoLoa- 
woMH, Esq. (of Gray's Inn), Barrlster-a»-Law. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, AND ROUTLEDQE. 
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How to Farm Profitably; ^ ^^ 

Or, the Sayingf «nd Doingt of Mr. AMerman Meehl« wtth lUuftn^ 
tkms. Fcap. 8vo« boards, 2s. ; or half-bound • m*^ « D 

Bimdell'8 (Krs.) Domestie Cookery. 

For the Use of Private Families. VJTith Ten IIIustratioBg, feap. 8v^, 

cloth <} 

Cfhevreul on the Laws of Contrast of Colour, 



And their Applications to the Fine Arts of Paintin^r, Deeoratlng» Mo- 
saic Worlc, Calico Printing, &c.« &c Illustrated with Woodcuts, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth 



2 



Price 
Sixpence 



AIM, in the Preu {to be tpeedUy iuued), 

A REVISED EDITION OF THE ABOVE, with the addition of 

Sixteen Plates printed in Colours. 

Hastor's Beady Beokmier. 

By John H baton. The Ninth Edition, with additional Tables, 
royal ISmo, doth • ,••.••..••»«« 1. 

Bontledgo's Hand-Sooks. 

With Illttstratlons, boards, via. :— 
G Y MNASTICS. By Oborgb Fobhsst. 
SWIMMING and SKATING. By Gxoasb Foubcst. 
HERALDRY; or, Accidence of Armorie. 
CHESS—and the best mode of Playing. 
WHIST— with Rules for Playing the Game. 

Tradesman's Beady Calenlator, 

For Masons, PUsterers, Glaziers, Painters, *c. Royal 32mo, cloth** 6 

Visible Knltiplioatlo& Table, 

With the Tables printed fai Colours, ^th a doth ecnreT«.«««.M44«^. Q 6 

Beady Beekoner (mniatare Edition). 

With additional Tables, royal 32mo, eloth •.......•..••...M*^««f*«* 6 

Earth (The), Fast, Present, and Future. 

By the Rev. Geo. H. SuuNSR, M.A., fcap. 8to, sewed 6 

Hoare's Wine and Spirit Xerchant*a Chiide. 

Fcap.Svo, sewed, wrapper...., 6 

Hoare's (Bev. Q. T.) Village Museum; 

Or, How we Gathered Profit with Pleasure. Fcap. Bro, sewed Q 6 

X-ondon: ROUTLEDQE, WARNES, AND ROUTLEDGE. 
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BY VKT. H. AZNSl^ORTH. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards. 
Saint Jahks's. JamksIL (Edited by.) 

Price U. 6d. each, boards. 
Miser's Daoohtkr. I Windsor Castlx. 

Guy Favtkks. | Crichton. 

Spendthrift. I Roocwood. 

Price 2g. each, boards ; or in cloth gilt, 2«. 6d. 
Tower of London. I Lancashire Witches. 

Old St. Paul's. I Mbrvyn Clitherok. 

Flitch of Bacon. 
** It is scarcely surprisin? that Harrison Ainsworth should have secured to him- 
self a very wide popularity, when we consider how happily he has chosen his 
themes. Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, a romance of captivating and en- 
thralling fascinations, such as ' Crichton,' the ' Admirable Crichton.'^ Some- 
times the scene and the very title of some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, 
or a fortress. It is thus with the * Tower of London,* • Windsor Castle,^ * Old 
St. Paul's,' &c. But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— who number thousands 
upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this ; and now that a uniform edi- 
tion of his works is published, we do not doubt but that this large number of 
readers even will be considerably increased."— iSun. 



BY FRBDBRZCK OBRSTABCKER. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling and Sixpence each, boards. 
Wild Sports of the Far West. | Pirates of the Mississippi. 
Price Two Shillings, boards, or d. 2s. 6<L Price One Shilling, boards. 

Two Convicts (The). I Haunted House (The). 

Feathered Arrow (The). I A Sailor's Adventures. 

Each for Himself. | 

*<Gerstaecker's books abound in adventure and scenes of excitement; and are 
fully equal, in that respect, to the stories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana." 



BY THE ROVING BNGZsZSHMAN. 

In fcap. 8vo, price U. boards. In fcap. 8vo, price 2«. boards. 

The Rovino Enolishman; or, I Turkst, by the Roving Englishman ; 

Sketches on the Continent. | being Sketches from Life. 

** Who is unfamiliar with those brilliant sketches of naval, particularlv the pic- 
tures of Turkish life and manners, from the pen of the * Roving Englishman.' 
and who does not hail their collection into a companionable-sisea volume with 
delight?" 



BY UT. H. PRESCOTT. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2«. each volume, boards; or cloth, 2». 6d. 

History of the Reion of Ferdinand anp Isasblla. 2 vols. 
History of the Conquest of M bxico. 8 vols. 
History of thk Conquest of Peru. 8 vols. 
History of the Reion of Philip the Second. 8 vols. 
History of the Reion of Charles the Fifth. 8 vols. 
Biographical and Critical Essays. 1 vol. 
History OF the RsiON OF Philip THE Second. Vol.3 
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ROVTUBDOfi'S ORZaiNAI. IfOVBZiS. 

In Fancy Boarded Coven. 

1 Thk Curbk or Gold. (1».) By R. W. Jameson. 

5 Thb FAHrLY Fjcud. (2«.) By Thomas Cooper. 

3 Thb Skrf Sistsrs. (I**) B^ John Rarwood. 

4 Pridb op thb Mbbb. (l«.6ef.) By the Author of *' Cavendish.'* 

6 Frank Hilton. (2«.) By James Grant. 

6 My Brothbr's Wivb. (1«. 6d.) By Miss Edwards. 

7 Adribn. {Is. 6d.) By the Author of ** Zingra the Gipsy." 

8 Ybllow FaroAT*. (2».) By Jaro«5 Grant. 

9 Evklvn Forsstbr. (la. 6a.) By Mar^^uerite A. Bower. 

10 Harry Ooiltib. (2«.) By James Grant. 

11 Ladder op Lipb. (l».W.) By Miss Edwards. 

15 Thb Two Convicts. (2s.) By Frederick Gerstaeckw. 

13 Dbbds. not Words. {2s.) By M. Bell. 

14 Thb Fbatbkrbd ArAow. {2s.) By Frederick Gecstaecker. 
1ft TrSfi op KiNDRBD. ^l«.6d.) ByOwenWynn. 

16 Will hb Marry Hbr? {2s.) By John Lang. 

17 SecRBT OP a LtPB. ii^.) By M. M. BeU. 

18 Loyal Hbart; or. the Trappers. (U.6d.). 

19 Thb Ex-Wifb. {2s.) By John Lang. 
SO ARTHtm Blanb. {2s,) By James Grant. 

n HrffMLANDBRS OP Glbn Ora. {2s.) By Jsmes GtSBt 

52 Each for Hiusblf. (2s.) Gerstaecker. 

53 Chibf of thb Aucas. {2s.) By the Author of *' The Loyal Heart." 



In fioap. 8vo, price One l9hiHlog«ach, boards ; or, in cloth, U. 6d. 
T«B AvsttMTKtt. I MA?;an7VRIN6. 

Ennui. 1 Vivtan. 

"Sir Walter Seott, in speaking of Miss Edgewortfh, says, that the rieh humour, 
pathetic tenderness, snd admirable tact that she disfilayed in her sketches of 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted for his own 
country of the same kind wiUiihat which Mku EdgMK>rtfa«»rtaiMlel|r«ddefred 
*w hers." 



BY I.ADV CATHARZNB IsOSTG. 

In fbap. 8vo, price TwoSfaniings each, boards; or, in cloth gilt, 2s. Gi. 
Sm Roland AsavoN. ■. | Thb FntST LtxirrBiMNY'S'StvltY. 



BY ^flTASItXKOFTOn IRtTZnTG. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth. Is, 6d. 
Olivbr Goldsmith. \ Knickbrbockrr's Nbw York. 

Ltvbsop Mahombt's Succbssors (The). Woolfbrt's Roost. 
Salmagundi. I 



BY THB MISSES IXTARNBR. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards t or, ki doth, liu 6d. 



QuBBCHY. I Wtdb, Widb World (The). 

Shilling, boa 

■R*S&BBPB- 



Price Eif^teenpence, boards. Price One Shilling, boards. 

Hills of thb Shatbmuc (The). | My Brotbbr*s Kbbpbr. 



EOUTLEDGE'S 

CHEA P SE RIES. 

In boards* 1<. per Volume, unless specified. 



Ditto U. 6d, 
5' life of Nelson. AUen. 

6 Wellington. MacFarlane. 

7 White Slave. Hildreth. 

8 Uncle Tom's Cabin. Mrs. Stotve. 

10 Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 

11 Mosses from a Manse. Hawthorne. 

12 Sir Robert Peel. 

13 *The Arctic Regions. Simmonds. 

16 Christopher Tadpole (2s.) Smith. 

17 Valentine Vox (2s.) Cockton. 

19 *India. With Plates. Stocqueler. 

20 Wild Sports (U.6d.) . MaxweU. 
22 Rome, and Early Christians. Ware. 
24 New Zealand. Earp. 
26 ♦Shane Fadh's Wedding, &c. Carleton. 
29 *The Poor Scholar, &c. Carleton. 

31 Bundle of Crowquills. Crowquill. 

32 Christmas Day. L^Ros. 

33 *Hobbs and Dobbs. Crayon. 

34 *Two Years before the Mast. Dana. 

35 Representative Men. | Emerson. 

39 Hyperion. Longfellow. 

40 Reminiscences of a Physician. 

46 Infidelity, its Cause and Cure. NOson. 
49 ♦The Lamplighter. Cummins. 

66 *Tales. S. Phillips. 

64 ♦Kaloolah, or AAriean Adventures. 

65 *Sunny Memories. Stowe. 
70 Shilling Cookeryforthe People. Soyer. 
79 ♦Captam Canot. Mayer. 

91 The Mountaineer. Mayo. 

92 Burmah and Burmese. M'Kenzie. 

93 Charades, Acting. Miss Bowman. 

94 Young Frank's Holidays, S. Coyne. 
96 Pleasures of Jwiterature. R.A Willmott. 

101 TransatlanticWanderln^s. Oldmixon. 

102 Ruth Hall. Fanny Fern. 
105 Two Artists in Spain. M'Farlane. 
114 The Great Highway {2s.) Fullom. 

117 Female Life among the Mormons. 

118 ♦The Watchman. 

119 Hidden Path. Norland. 

120 Sebastopol, the Story of its Fall. 

121 ♦The Song of Hiawatha. Low^/e/Zott;. 

122 ♦Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. 

123 ♦Clement Lorimer. Reach. 

124 Rose CJark. Fanny Fern. 
132 ♦Solitary Hunter (The) Palliser. 

136 Pottleton Legacy (2s.) Albeit SmUh. 

137 ♦Whom to Marry. Mayhew. 
140 ♦Light and Darkness. Crowe. 
142 King Dobbs. Han7iay. 

144 ♦Drafts for Acceptance. Raymond. 

145 Twenty Years After {2s.) A. Dumas. 

146 English Traits. Emerson 

147 Our Miscellany. Yates ^ Rrough. 
150 Marguerite de Valois (2s.) A. Dumas. 
162 ♦Violet, or Found at Last. M'Intosh. 

153 Sam Slick in Texas. 

154 ♦Home and the World. RXoes. 

155 Shakespeare not an Impostor. 

158. Private Life of an Eastern King (2s.) 

Knighttm. 

159 >i*1ood and Field. Maxtvell. 



marked (♦). 
162, 163. VicomtedeBragelonne, 2 vols. 
(5s.) Dumas. 

64 Four Phases of Love. C.H. Kineslny. 

65 •The Garies. F. J. Webb. 

66 The Lucky Penny (2«.) Hall. 

67 Moss Side. Harland. 

68 *Mabel Vaughan. Cummins. 

69 ♦Mutiny in India. 

71 Acting Proverbs. Harwood. 

72 Greatest Plague of Life (2«.) Mayhew. 

73 •Burns and Scott. White. 
75 ♦Billets and Bivouacs. 

78 Aldershot and All About It (2*.) 

79 The Sepoy Revolt (2*.) Mead. 

80 Wild Flowers, with 171 Illustra- 

tions (25.) Thompson. 

81 Evangeline (1«.) Lonsfellow. 

82 Rats, with Anecdotes (23.) 

Uncle James. 

84 Forest Life (2s.) Newland. 

85 ♦Tough Yarns. By the Old SaUor. 

86 ♦Life in a Steamer. Sam Slick. 

87 The Attach^ (28.) Sam Slick. 

89 Marvels of Science (2».) Fullom. 

90 British Columbia and Vancouver's 

Island (l«.6d.) Hazlitt. 

91 A Lady's Captivity among Chinese 

Pirates. Fanny Loviot, 

92 Patchwork Howard Paul. 

93 Derby Ministry (The) (1* 6d.) 

94 Miles Standish, &c. Longfellow. 

95 Eminent Men and Pop. Books. (2s.) 

96 Prescott's Philip the 2nd. Vol. 3.(2*.) 

97 Burns' Poetical Works (2s.) 

98 Chadwick's Poems (2s.) 

99 Ballads (illustrated.) Ainstoorth. 

200 History of America. Vol. 1 (2s.) 

Bancroft. 

201 „ „ „ 2 (&.) „ 

202 „ „ „ 3 (2*.) „ 

203 „ „ „ 4 (2s.) „ 

204 ., „ „ 6 (2s.} „ 

205 A Sailor's Adventures. Gerstaecker. 

206 What 's in a Name ? N. Nicholas. 

207 The Pilgrim's Progress. Banyan. 

208 Eugenie Grandet. Balzac. 
20<> How to make Money. Freedley. 

210 How to Farm Profitably (2*. Gd.) 

Mechi. 

211 Lalla Rookh. Thos. Moore. 

212 Austrian Dungeons in Italy. Orsini. 

213 Rifle Volunteers. Hans Busk. 

214 Maximums of Muggins (2«.\ CSelby, 

215 ♦Russell (W. H.) on Rifle Clubs. 

216 Balthazar : or. Science and Love. 

Balzac. 

217 *A Mounted Trooper's Adventures 

in the Australian Constabulary. 

W. Burrows. 

218 ♦Shifting Scenes of Theatrical Life. 

Mrs. Winstanley. 

219 Poole's Comic Sketch Book (2«.) 

220 Dottings of a Lounger. 

^ Frank Fowler. 
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